WITNESSES GIVING EVIDENCE BEl'OBE THE 

TRUCK COMMITTEE. 



(A) LIST IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY GAVE EVIDENCE, SHOWING POSITION OR 
SOCIETY REPRESENTED, See. 



(An Alphabetical Mix to the names of the Witnesses .will befermd (pipage ip.) 



Number of 
Days’ 


! Pages. 






Name of Witness. 


Position or Society Represented. 


Evidence. 






1, 2 


1-2 


Cunynghame, Sir Henry, 
K.C.B. 


Legal Assistant Under-Secretary of State at 
Home Office. 


3, 4 


; 2-3 


Whitelegge, Dr., B.A., C.B. 


H.AI. Chief Inspector of Factories. 


5, 6 


4-5 


Redgrave, Mr. J. A. - 


Superintending Inspector of Factories, Bir- 








mingham. 


7 


5-6 


Dodgson, Mr. J. A. 


H.M. Inspector of Factories. 


8, 9 


6-8 


Anderson, Miss A. M. 


ILAI. Pi'incipal Lady Inspector of Factories. 


9, 10 


8-10 


Squire, Miss R. E. 


H.A1. Lady Inspector of Factories. 


11 


j 10-11 


Deane, Miss L. A. E. - 


H.AI. Lady Inspector of Factories. 


12 


11-13 


Paterson, Miss M. M. - 


H.AI. Lady Inspector of Factories. 


13 


| 13-i5 


Owner, Mr. J. - 


H.M. Inspector of Factories. 


14 


| 15-16 


Newlands, Mr. A. 


H.AI. Inspector of Factories. 


15 


; i6-i8 


Hall, Air. H., I.S.O. - 


H.AI. Inspector of Mines. 


16 


! 18-21 


Stokes, Air. A. H. 


H.A1. Inspector of Mines. 


. 17 


I 21-22 


Duchess of Sutherland - 


Scottish Home Industries’ Association.. 




! 22 


Cromwell, Air. G. W. - 




18 


| 22-23 


Ward, Mr. P. 


Draper, &c., of Dunkineely, Ireland- 




; -3-24 


Edwards, Air. T. O. - 


H.AI. Inspector of Factories. 


19, 20 


24-27 


Bell, Mr. R., ALP. 


Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 


20 


27-28 


Black, Aliss C. - 


Women’s Industrial Council. 


21 and 23 1 


28-30 


Tuckwell, Alias G. 


Women’s Trades Union League. 


22 


30-31 


Withe y, Air. H. - 


Amalgamated Union of Clothiers’ Operatives. 


23 


31-32 


Sclaire, Air. Al. - 


Amalgamated Jewish Tailors, Machinists and 








Pressers’ Trades Union, Leeds. 


24 


32-34 


Drew, Air. W. H. 


Bradford Trades Council. 


25 


34-35 


Shacklet'on, Mr. D. J., P.A1. 


Northern Counties Amalgamated Weavers" 








Association. 


26 , 


35-37 


Barnes, Mr. W. - 


Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Per- 








manent Relief Fund. 




37 


Booth, Air. G. 


West Riding of Yorkshire Aliners’ Permanent. 








Relief Fund. 




37 


Owen, Air. E. - - - 


Alonmouthshire and South Wales Aliners’ Pert 








manent Relief Fund. 




38 


Geen, Air. F. 


North Staffordshire A] iners’ Permanent Relief 








Fund. 


27 


38-39 


Turner, Air. B. - 


President of the General Union of Weavers 








and Textile Workers. 


28 


39-41 


Barran, Mr. R., Al.P. - 


John Barran & Sons, Limited, Alanufacturing 
Tailors, Leeds. 


29 


41—42 


Devine, Miss 


Oldham Weavers’ Association. 




42-43 


Greenall, Mr. T. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Aliners’ Federation. 


30 


43-44 


Ferens, Air. T. R., M.P. 


Alessrs. Reclcitt & Sons, Limited, Starch and 








Blue Alanufacturers, Hull and London. 




44-45 


Walkden, Air. E. 


Wigan and District Aliners’ Permanent Relief 


31 






Society. 


45-47 


Twist, Mr. H. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation. 


32 


47-49 


Cadbury, Mr. E. - 


Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., Cocoa and 


33 j 






Chocolate Manufacturers, Boumville, Bir- 
mingham. 


49-50 


Wasley, Air. J. - 


Deputy Chief Constable of Worcestershire. 




50-51 


Davis, Air. A. ,T. - 


Worcestershire Farmers’ Association. 


.: _ • ■■ j 


51 


Parkes, Mr. T. W. 


Worcestershire Chamber of Agriculture. 
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Days’ 
Evidence. 


Pages. 


Name of Witness. 


34 


51-52 


Bund, Mr. J. W. W. - 




52-53 


Buckner, Mr. N. - 


35 and 37 


53-55 


Ellis, Mr. T. R. - 


•36 


55-57 


Harrison, Sir F. - 




57-58 


Aspinall, Mr. J. A. F. - 


3S 


58 


Crawford, Dr. C. 




68 


Thomson, Mr. R., M.B., C.M. - 




58-59 


Postgate, Mr. C. - 




59 


Woolley, Mr. H. H. - 


39 


60-61 


Livesey, Sir G. - 


.39, 40 


61-62 


Sweeney, Mr. J. - 


40 


62-63 


Taylor, Mr. J. - - - 


41 


63-64 


Hodges, Mr. I. - - - 




64-65 


Houfton, Mr. J. R. - 


42 


65-66 


Butterworth, Mr. A K. - 




66 


Granet, Mr. W. G. 


43 


67 


Crowther, Mr. C. H. 


44 


68-69 


Holmshaw, Mr. R. 




69 


Wardley, Mr. W. F. - 


45 


70 


Hobson, Mr. A. J. 




70-71 


Bradbury, Mr. J. 




71 


Beckett, Mr. W. - 


46 


71-72 


Johnstone, Mr. H. 




72 


Hamilton, Mr. W. F., K.C. 


47 


72-73 


Mason, Mr. F. 




73 


Murphy, Mr. P. - 




73-74 


Lovatt, Mr. J. - 


•48 and 49 


74-77 


Bondfield, Miss M. G.- 


50 


77-78 


Tilley, Mr. F. - 




78-79 


Hoffman, Mr. P. C. - 


51 


79-80 


Seddon, Mr. J. A., M.P. 


52 


80-82 


O’Lehane, Mr. M. J. - 




83 


Rees, Mr. J. A. - 


-S3, 54 


82-84 


Evans, Mr. B. B. - 


54 


84-85 


Robson, Mr. H. - 




85-86 


Kidney, Mr. R. J.. 


55 


86-87 


Debenham, Mr. E. 


56 


87-89 


Sergeant, Mr. W. A. - 




89-90 


Lang, Mr. F.- 




90-91 


| Burbidge, Mr. R. - 



Position or Society Represented. 



Chairman of Worcestershire Quarter Sessions, 
Standing Joint Committee, .and County 
Council. 

Bast London Government Branch of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses. 

Mining Association of Great Britain. 

General Manager, London and North Western 
Railway. 

General Manager, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. 

Scottish, Midland and Western Medical Asso- 
ciation. 



Secretary, North Riding Infirmary, Middles- 
brough. 

Leicester and County Saturday Hospital 
Fund. 

Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, and of the South Suburban Gas 
Company. 

Draper, Ac., Dungloe, County Donegal, Ireland. 

North and North-East Lancashire Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Association of Colliery Managers. 

General Manager of North-Eastern Railway 
Company. 

General Manager of Midland Railway Company. 

West Riding of Yorkshire Woollen Manu- 
facturers and Spinners Association. 

Sheffield United Cutlery Council. 

Hon. Secretary, Sheffield Cutlery Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Manufacturing- Silversmiths of Sheffield. 

Sheffield Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
factures. 

H.M. Inspector of Mines. 

Church Army. 

Secretary, Peterborough Traders Association. 

Irish Government Workers’ Council. 

General Secretary, Pottery Workers’ Union. 

Assistant Secretary, National Amalgamated 
Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, 
and Clerks. 

National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assis- 
tants, Warehousemen and Clerks. 

Organiser, Shop Assistants’ Union. 

Parliamentary Representative, Shop Assistants’ 
Union. 

General Secretary, Irish Drapers’ Assistants 
Benefit and Protective Association. 

National Association of Grocers’ Assistants. 

Chairman, Drapers’ Chamber of Trade. 

Member, Federation of Grocers’ Associations. 

Secretary, Merchant Drapers’ Association of 
Ireland. 

Messrs. Debenham Limited. 

Manager of Peter Robinson’s. 

House Steward, Messrs. Cook, Son and Com- 
pany. 

Managing Director of Harrod’s, Limited. 
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Name op Witness. 
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Evidence. 








57 


91-92 


Bell, Mr. J. Y. - - 


Clerk in Secretary’s Office, General Post Office. 




92-93 


Donaldson, Mr. H. F. - 


Chief Superintendent of Ordnance Factories. 




93-94 


McNelis, Mr. M. 


Clerk to the Glenties Union and Glenties 








i District Council. 


58 


94-95 


Whitaker, Mr. J. Smith, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Medical Secretary, British Medical Association. 




95 


Marshall, Mr. O. 


; Laundry Proprietor. 




96 


Trenchard, Mr. H. 


i „ „ 




96-97 


Gilding, Mr. H. - 


; President, Liverpool Drapery and Allied 








! Trades’ Association. 


59 


97-98 


Muller, Mr. R. - - 


Caterers Employees Union. 




98-09 


Lawson, Miss Edith - 


Organising Secretary, Freedom of Labour 








Defence. 




99-100 


Martindale, Miss Hilda 


H.M. Lady Inspector of Factories. 




100-101 


Galway, Miss Mary - 


Organising Secretary, Textile Operatives 








Society of Ireland. 


60 


101-104 


Smillie, Mr. R. 


Scottish Miners’ Federation. 




104 


Gavin, Mr. J. 


General Secretary, Amalgamated Society of 








Steel and Iron Workers of Great Britain. 




104-105 


Stuart, Mr. C. - - 


Federal Union of Scottish Mill, Factory, and 








Bloachfield Workers. 




105-107 


Burton, Mr. W. - 


Chairman, J oint Committee of Pottery Manu- 








facturers of Great Britain. 


•61 


107-108 


Healy, Mr. C. J. - 


Secretary, Scottish Chamber of Manufacturing 








Industries. 




108 


McNicol, Mr. D. - 


Messrs. Robertson, Lockhart <fc Co., Jute 






Manufacturers, Glasgow. 


>62 


108-110 


Siemens, Mr. A. - 


Engineering and Shipbuilding Employers 








Federation. 




111 


Ward, Mr. J. - - - 


Partner and Manager of Messrs. William 








Denny & Brothers, Shipbuilders, Dum- 
barton, and Partner of Messrs. Denny & Co., 
Marine Engineers, Dumbarton. 




111-112 


Galloway, Mr. J. K. - 


Procurator Fiscal of Shetland! 




112 


Gray, Mr. Gipford 


Superintendent of Shetland County Police. 


■63 


112-114 


Derry, Mr. A. E. 


Messrs. Deny & Toms, Kensington High St., W- 




114-115 


Jones, Mr. E. 


Chairman Bon Marche, Brixton, and Messrs. 






Jones & Higgins, Peckham. 




115-116 


Cole, Mr. A. E. - 


Director, Messrs. Cole Brothers, Ltd., Drapers, 






Sheffield. 




.116 


Forbes, Mr. J. 


Shop Assistant. 




116 


Pitstow, Mr. A. - 


» » 




116 


Bouillon, Mr. C. - 


„ „ 


■■64 


116-118 


Oliver, Miss M 


» 




. H8 


Miles, Miss E. - - - 


„ » 




118 


Ambrose, Miss L. 


>. » 


■65 


112-118 


Cormack, Mr. 


Messrs. Jenner & Company, General Drapers 






and House Furnishers, Edinburgh. 




118-122 


X, Miss - 


Shop Assistant. 




122-124 


Mauls, Mr. R. 


Messrs. Maule & Son, Drapers, Edinburgh. 




124-127 


Pettigrew, Mr. - 


Messrs. Pettigrew & Stephens, Ltd., Drapers, 






Glasgow. 




128-130 


Taggart, Mr. H. R., Jr. 


Messrs. Moore, Taggart & Co., Manufacturers 
and Wholesale warehousemen, Glasgow. 




130-131 


Pettigrew, Miss - 


Shop Assistant. 




132-133 


Stewart, Mr. 


Buyer to the firm of Messrs. Stewart & Mac- 






donald, Warehousemen, Glasgow'. 




133-134 


Cox, Mr. 


Shop Assistant. 




134-135 


Y, Mr. 


„ „ 


156 


136-145 


Rendell, Mr. 


Merchant Draper, Kirkgate, Bradford. 
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WITNESSES GIVING EVIDENCE BEFORE THE TRUCK COMMITTEE.. 

(B)— ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO NAMES. 



Name of Witness . 


Pages. 


Ambrose, Miss L. 




118 


Anderson, Miss A. M. 




6-8 


Aspinall, Mr. J. A. F. 




57-58 


Barnes, Mr. W. - 




35-37 


Barran, Mr. B., M.P. - 




39-41 


Beckett, Mr. W. 




71 


Bell, Mr. J. Y. - - 




91-92 


Bell, Mr. R., M.P. - 




24-27 


Black, Miss 0. - 




27-28 


Bondfield, Miss M. G. - - 




74-77 


Booth, Mr. Ct. - 




37 


Bouillon, Mr. C 




116 


Bradbury, Mr. J. - - - 




70-71 


Buckner, Mr. N. - - - 




52-53 


Bund, Mr. J. W. W. - 




51-52 


Burbidge, Mr. R. 




90-91 


Burton, Mr. W. - 




105-107 


Buttenvorth, Mr. A. K. 




65-66 


Cadbury, Mr. E. - - - 




47-49 


Cole, Mr. A. E. 




115-116 


Cormack, Mr. - - - - 




112-118 


Cox, Mr. 




133-134 


Crawford, Dr. C. 


- 


58 


Cromwell, Mr. G. W. - 




22 


Crowther, Mr. C. H. - 




67 


Cunyngkame, Sir Henry, K.C.B. 


- 


1-2 


Davis, Mr. A. J. - - - 


- 


50-51 


Deane, Miss L. A. E. - 




10-11 


Debenham, Mr. E. 


- 


86-87 


Derry, Mr. A. E. - - - 


- 


112-114 


Devine, Miss - 


_ 


41-42 


Dodgscm, Mr. J. - - - 




5-6 


Donaldson, Mr. H. F. 




92-93 


Drew, Mr. W. H. - 




32-34 


Edwards, Mr. T. O. - 




23-24 


Ellis, Mr. T. R. 


. 


53-55 


Evans, Mr. B. B. 




82-84 


Ferens, Mr. T. R., M.P. 




43-44 


Forbes, Mr. J. - 




116 


Galloway, Mr. J. K. - 




111-112 


Galway, Miss Mary - 




100-101 


Gavin, Mr. J. .... 




104 


Geen, Mr. F. 




38 


Gilding, Mr. H. - 




96-97 


Granet, Mr. W. G . - 




66 


Gray, Mr. Gifford 




112 


Greenall, Mr. T. 




42-43 


Hall, Mr. H., I.S.O. 




16-18 


Hamilton, Mr. W. F., K.C. 




72 


Harrison, Sir F. - 




55-57 


Healy, Mr. C. J. - 




107-108 


Hobson, Mr. A. J. - 




70 


Hodges, Mr. I. - 




63-64 


Hoffman, Mr. P. C. - 




78-79 


Holmsliaw, Mr. R. 




68-69 


Houfton, Mr. J. R. - 




64-65 


Johnstone, Mr. H. 




71-72 


Jones, Mr. E. - 




114-115 


Kidney, Mr. R. .T. 




85-86 



Name of Witness. 



Lang, Mr. F. - 
Lawson, Miss Edith - 
Livesey, Sir G. 

Lovatt, Mr. J. - 
Marshall, Mr. C. 

Martindale, Miss Hilda 
Mason, Mr. F. - 
Mauls, Mr. R. - 
[j McNelis, Mr. M. 

McNicol, Mr. D. 
j! Miles, Miss E. - 
Muller, Mr. E. - 
j Murphy, Mr. P. 

Newlands, Mr. A. - 
1 O’Lehane, Mr. M. J. 

I Oliver, Miss M. 

|| Owen, Mr. E. - 
I Owner, Mr. J. - 
Parkes, Mr. T. W. - 
| Paterson, Miss M. M. 
j Pettigrew, Miss 
Pettigrew, Mr. 

Pitstow, Mr. A. 

Postgate, Mr. C. 

Eedgrave, Mr. J. A. 

Eees, Mr. J. A. 

Eendell, Mr. - 
Eobson, Mr. H. 

Sclaire, Mr. M. 

Seddon, Mr. J. A., M.P. - 
Shackleton, Mr. D. J., M.P. 
Sergeant, Mr. W. A. 

Siemens, Mr. A. 

Smillie, Mr. R. 

Squire, Miss R. E. - 
Stewart, Mr. • 

Stokes, Mr. A. H. - 
Stuart, Mr. C. - 
Sutherland, Duchess of 
Sweeney, Mr. J. 

Taggart, Mr. H. R., Jr. 

Taylor, Mr. J. 

Thomson, Mr. R., M.B., O.M. - 
Tilley, Mr. F. - 
Trenchard, Mr. H. - 
Tuckwell, Miss G. - 
Turner, Mr. B. 

Twist, Mr. H. - 
Walkden, Mr. E. 

Ward, Mr. J. - 
Ward, Mr. P. - 
Wardley, Mr. W. F. 

Wasley, Mr. J. - 
Whitaker, Mr. J. Smith, MjR;C.S. 
L.R.C.P. 

Whitelegge, Dr., B.A., C.B1 
Withey, Mr. H. 

Woolley, Mr. H. H. 

X, Miss 

Y, Mr. 



Pages, 



89-90 

98-99 

60-61 

73-74 

95 

99-100 

72-73 

1 - 22-124 

93 - 94 
108 
118 

97-98 

73 

15 - 16 - 

80-82 

116 - 118 - 

37 

13-15 

51 

11-13 

130-131 

124—1277 

116 

58-59 

4-5 

82 

136 - 145 - 

84-85 

31-32 

79-80 

34-35 

87-89 

108 - 110 ' 

101 - 104 - 

8-10 

132 - 133 - 

18-21 

104 - 105 - 

21-22 

61-62 

128 - 130 - 

62-63 

58 
77-78 

96 

28 - 30 - 

38-39 

45-47 

44 - 45 - 

111 

22-23 

69 

49-50 

94 - 95 

2-3 

30-31 

59 

118-122 

134-135 
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PRECIS OF 



EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 
TRUCK COMMITTEE. 



Cunynghame, Sir Henry, K.C.B. Legal Assistant- 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department : 

Truck ; 

Official connection with the subject, 1. 

Memoranda on Truck Acts written, 2-5. 

Historical rdsumi, 6, 7, 13. 

Meaning of the word “ Truck,” 8-12. 

Summary of the law and difficulties of inter- 
pretation, 14, 15. 

Deductions for use of Frames, Machines, Room, Gas, etc.: 

Declared legal in Archer v. James, although 
probably not so intended by Parliament. 
Justice Bramwell’s view was in effect that 
use of frames and gas, etc., is not supplied as 
a reward for labour, but as a means of labour. 
The deductions would have been impossible 
if deduction from a named sum of money in 
order to arrive at the wages had been for- 
bidden, 16-19. 

Wages : 

Definition of : 

The wording in Section 25 of the Truck Act 
of 1831 has given rise to most of the diffi- 
culty. The section permits the payment 
in current coin of the realm, plus some 
other thing. The later Act of 1874 did 
not add anything to the provision, 20-29. 

Payment to another person of wages or part 
of them, at workman’s request is good legal 
payment, although such a transaction might 
constitute an agreement as to how wages are 
to be expended and therefore be illegal. 

In the case of Hewlett v. AUen a deduction 
for a sick and accident club was declared 
to be legal payment of wages . The decision 
in this case depended on the doctrine 
that the employers paid away a certain 
amount by express instructions. It might 
have been different if effect had been 
given to the consideration that there 
could be no express instructions because 
the conditions of employment rendered 
the workman absolutely helpless, 30-37, 
39-43. 

The law intended to give some protection 
to the workman against some form of 
inequitable or ill-understood agreement; but 
the draughtsman of Acts did it in a very 
imperfect and halting way, 44. 

Deduction of Money due from Workman : 

In the case of Williams v. North’s Navigation 
Colliery Co., the employers set off a certain 
sum of money due from the workman for 
breach of contract, and it was ruled that 
the case was different from Hewlett v. Allen 
in that a set-off was quite a different thing 
from a plea of payment, 38, 45. 

Fines : 

Is not satisfied with the decision in Redgrave 
v. Kelly that fines were legal. If an em- 
ployer agrees with a workman that 7s. 6d. a 
week is to be paid and that there are to be 
certain fines, the true wage is 7s. 6d., not 
7s. 6d. minus the fines, 45. 

Dancing during dinner hour : 

The fine allowed by Squire v. Bayer illus- 
trates a case of a thoroughly bad fine 
and should be rendered impossible, 46, 47. 

411 . 



CunynghaTne, Sir Henry, K.C.B. —coni. 

Deductions for Damaged Work : 

The difference between a deduction which 
merely represents money not earned and 
something which goes beyond that and is in 
reality damages to the employer for insufficient 
work, should always be borne in mind. Em- 
ployers should not be allowed simply to 
deduct anything they please for alleged 
damage done to themselves, 48. 

Truck Act of 1896 : 

Dealt with deductions or payments in respect 
of fines, damaged goods, and materials, and 
was an endeavour to provide that in every 
single ease of any deduction made from the 
nominal wages of the workman there should 
be proper notice and the deductions should 
not exceed the true value to the employer 
and should be a fair and reasonable charge. 
The phrase “ the sum contracted to be paid 
by the employer to the workman ” is sub- 
stituted for wages and is an improvement, 
but he is not sure that it solves the matter, 
49-52. 

Truck Acts, Application of : 

Definition of people to whom Act of 1 31 applies 
requires consideration, 54. 

Outworkers ; 

Not affected until the 1887 Act which, 
owing to restricted drafting, only pro- 
vided for cases where goods were sold, 
although it was clearly the intention 
of Parliament to find a remedy for the 
case of outworkers, 55-66. 

Bonus : 

Is wages and the stopping of it is a fine, 66-71. 

Truck Acts ; Exceptions : 

Section 23 of the 1831 Act allowing certain 
payments in goods or kind is contradictory 
to previous sections, the things selected are 
very arbitrary, and the words used in certain 
cases are very narrow. 

It would have been far better to have given 
power to a Secretary of State to make such 
exemptions (after hearing the parties) as 
were necessary from time to time. Power 
should bo given to add to or modify the 
exceptions, 72-76. 

Truck Acts, Administration of : 

Factories : 

Inspectors can show a good record, 77. 
Shops : 

Nobody has any locus standi. The local 
authorities are inactive, and it is left to 
anybody to prosecute, 77-85. 

It is undesirable to give the police the power 
of putting the law into force. The local 
authority would be quite the proper 
body, although a central body like -the 
Home Office would be the most effective, 
but most expensive instrument. A larger 
additional staff would be required by the 
Home Office than by the local authorities 
because the latter have inspectors of 
shops already, 86-92. 

A 
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PRECIS OP EVIDENCE : 



Cunynghame, Sir Henry, K.C.B. — coni. 

Extension of the Law relating to Truck ; 

Food, lodging, clothing: 

There are cases in which it is very advan- 
tageous for the workman to be assisted and 
to get his goods from the employer ; but 
on the other hand there have been great 
abuses 93. 

Appeal to an inspector is deprecated. 
Decision might rest with the magistrates 
with proper directions 94-. 

Parliament should define the sort of thing 
it wanted 95. 

It should be forbidden except in oases where 
full value was given to the men and it was 
plain they desired it, 96-105, 107-111. 

A statutory notice to some authority would 
impose a tremendous task on that body, 
106. 

Fines: 

Not a remedy for all the evils if fines went 
into a common fund for the workmen. 
Suspension of employees a too-powerful 
alternative. 

Discontinued on nine-tenths of the railway 
service. 

Preferred by some railway employees. 

Should be allowed in cases involving 
danger to fellow- workmen and in some 
cases for being late. 

Where allowed : 

Should be reasonable. 

Should not exceed a fixed proportion of 
the wages. 

Should be applied for the benefit of the 
men. 

Regard should be had to the number, 
112-136. 

Deductions : 

Use . of materials : 

Allowed too much at present. 

Mining world would oppose abolition, 
136. 

Bad work : 

Necessary, but under strict restrictions, 
140. 

Charitable purposes: 

No objection provided they are really 
desirable. 

Notin favour of compulsion, 145-169. 

Repeal : 

Old Acts should be swept away and re- 
drafted, rather than incorporated, 142- 
144. 

Enforcement : 

All trades not at present covered by Hom6 
Office inspection require consideration, 
170-175. 

Shops : 

Powers of Shop Assistants’ Association 
are limited, 176. 

Proceedings : 

By anybody not interested are vexa- 
tious, 177. 

Agriculture : 

Excluded from Truck Acts, 178-181. 
People who have no society require con- 
sideration, 182. 

Whitelegge, B. A., C.B., M.D., H.M. Chief In- 
spector of Factories : 

Length of official experience, 183-184. 

Factory Inspectors : 
y Powers of, 185-187. 

Field of inspection, 188, 189. 

'•I Number of works and operatives affected ap- 
proximately, 193-200. 

Number if shops were placed under super- 
, vision, 201-208. 

Number and grades, 209-214. 

Adoquacy and frequency of inspection, 215, 220. 
If duties in connection with living-in system 
were added, 218, 219. 

How informed of new duties and orders, 216, 217. 



Whitelegge, B. A., C.B., M.D. — cont. 

Obsenance of Truck Acts : 

Memoranda issued, 221-224. 

Affixing of Abstract of Acts should be made 
obligatory, 224, 225. 

Prosecutions : 

Last resource, 226. 

Preceded by explanation and instruction 
227. 

None taken unless to further observance 
227. 

Tables of (years 1888-1905), prepared 
230-241 

Amended Tables (years 1888-1905), 
prepared, 341-345, 353-356. 

Causes of failure to obtain convictions: 
Truck Acts deal lafgely with matters 
of opinion, 230. 

Many reasons, particularly the question 
of reasonableness, 370-377. 
Beneficial results follow even failures, owing 
to publicity given to abuses, 242-244. 
Successful results, 346-352. 

Charges for damaged goods not in pursuance 
of contract : 

Compulsory purchase — instances, 357- 
364. 

Charges for materials not in pursuance of 
proper contract: 

Instances, 365-369. 

Convenient method of attacking im- 
proper deduction, 366. 

Reasons for taking prosecutions, 378-381. 
Deductions without due particulars, 382. 
Statistics of Factory Act prosecutions, 383- 
385. 

Procedure, 386-390. 

Satisfactory results of inspectors conducting 
cases, 391-396. 

Advice given to employers and operatives, 243. 
Reasonable code fixed for London laundries, 
243. 

Value of Truck Act of 1896 : 

Abuses checked, 228, 245, 246. 

Great improvements effected, 245, 246. 
Unreasonably long codes of fines eliminated, 
262-254. 

Shops : 

Long codes of fines, 247, 248. 

Some authority should have jurisdiction, 249, 
250. 

Fines : 

Difficulties of Act of 1 896 : 

Notices often contain non-truck matters, 
255, 256. 

Absence of precision in statement of offence 
and amount of fine, e.g., disciplinary 
fines, 256-264. 

What is injury and hindrance to employer ? 
265-267. 

What is fair and reasonable ? 267, 268 : 

No test provided, 269. 

Negative has to be proved in prose- 
cutions, 270, 271. 

Reasonable for one worker would not 
be so for another, 272. 

Necessity : 

Probably there are cases in which fines are 
beneficial and proper for maintenance of 
discipline, 282, 509. 

An alternative to suspension, dismissal, or 
lowering of wages, 283. 

Those would have a more deterrent 
effect, but would be hard on workmen 
for slight offences, 534-539, 545, 546. 
Exhibition of : 

Objected to by cotton weavers, 469— 471- 
In favour of — does not increase fines out 
tends to decrease them, 472-474, 49 6- 
495. 

Time looked out : 

Legality has not been tested, 476-481. 
Difficulty of cost to employer, 476-481- 
Only alternative would be dismissal or 
suspension or reduction of wages, 496. 
Regarded as a fine, 526-529. 
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Whitelegge, B. A., C.B., M.D ,-cont. 

Deductions : 

Damaged work : 

responsibility for : 

Difficult to fix when work passes through 
several hands, 285-290. 

Not a theoretical difficulty, 475. 
Compulsory purchase : 

Frequent offence — bad in law, 291, 292. 
Reasonableness : 

Difficulty of determining — must not 
exceed loss to employer, 293, 294. 
Necessity : 

Difficult to do away with deductions 
altogether. They might be necessary 
in the best working system. Em 
ployers ought to show necessity in 
any particular case. Abolition an 
ideal system, but cannot say where 
and how it would pinch, 295-300. 
Materials, use of : 

Reasonableness : 

Difficulty of discovering cost to em- 
ployer ; 

Audit suggested, 301-304. 

Difficulty if prohibited altogether, 524, 525. 
Duties imposed by statute on employers : 

Employer ought not to recoup himself at 
expense of workmen, 305-307, 319, e.g., 
mess-rooms and overalls under Special 
Rules and Regulations, 320, 325, and fees 
to certifying surgeons, 323. 

Fixed charges : 

No difficulty in a net wage being struck in 
lieu of deductions except possibly in 
definition of * fixed charges,’ 308-318. 
Deductions ought not to be made, 523. 

Mess Room : 

No objection provided charge does not 
exceed cost to employer and is not 
deducted from wages of those who do 
not use it, 320. 

Medical attendance, hospitals, clubs, etc. : 

No hardship if stopped at individual work- 
man’s request, 320-322. 

Clothes : 

Possibility of hardship, 325. 

Cleaning of Loom : 

New and most beneficial system, and is 
for the advantage of all concerned, 

Might be met better by a readjustment of 
wages, 514-518. 

Discount ; 

Instances Sheffield trades, 326. 

Complicated system of arriving at wages, 
326-331. 

Organised trades may object to any change, 328. 
Bonus : 

A method of evading the Truck Acts ; a dis- 
guised fine, 331-334, 510, 540. 

System not approved of, 435-436, 540-544. 

If by the bonus system is meant a system 
similar to piece-work no objection, 511-512. 
Adjustment of wages a remedy, 644, 

Living-in System : 

May be of advantage to persons employed, but 
needs oontrol ; institution and convent laun- 
dries, factories and workshops affected, 335. 
Borders on an infraction of Acts, 513. 

Out-workers : 

Inspectors powerless owing to decisions of 
High Courts, 336-337. 

Truck Act was meant for out-workers, and is as 
essential as for in-workers, 340. 

Present position, 404r-405. 

Protection afforded by Particulars Clause of 
Factory Act illustrated, 397-403. 

Suggestions for Amendment of Law : 

Reasonableness of fines and deductions for 
damaged goods (not for materials) : 

Some maximum proportion to wages should 
be defined as a criterion — 5 per cent, 
suggested, 273, 274, 295-297, 424-428, 
439-447. 



Whitelegge, B. A., C.B., M.D. — cont. 

Suggestions for, etc. — cont. 

Reasonableness of fines, etc. — cont. 

Some maximum proportion, etc. — cont. 

Difficulties and objections dis- 
cussed, 487-489, 504-506, 530, 
531. 548-550. 

Burden of proof should be on the employer, 
who should be required to supply parti- 
culars to inspectors, 429-432. 

Payment of fines and deductions by instal- 
ments : 

Each instalment should be coupled with a 
written statement of particulars, 275-277, 
437-438, 532-533. 

Register of deductions : 

Should be kept by employer, who already 
has to keep a register of fines, 278-280, 
448-449. 

Fines : 

Should not result in profit to employer, but 
should go to benefit of workers, 280-283, 
507-508. 

Consolidation of Aots : 

Should be done to clear up doubtful points, 
416-417. 

Exhibition of notices in prescribed terms in 
outline proposed, 418-423. 

Charges for compliance with statutory duties : . 

Abolition favoured, '433, 434. 

Out-workers : 

Should have protection of Acts, 397, 499- 
603: 

Home Office in favour of, 406, 407. 

No objection in principle, 408. 

Task of inspectors if allowed, 409, 411. 

Written communication should be required 
in lieu of notice posted for in-workers* 
412-414: 

There would be an advantage in posting 
a copy of contract in addition to 
supplying a copy to each individual,, 
but would not press for both, 457, 458.. 

Authority for enforcing law : 

Is not prepared to suggest alteration 
of decision in Act of 1896, that it 
should be left to factory inspectors, 
but if Parliament is satisfied that 
local authorities are equal to task, 
it would be more economical, 484,. 
486. 

Docks and warehouses : 

Powers of Inspectors under Acts should be 
extended to these places, 450, 451. 

Shops : 

Enforcement of Acts would be better in 
hands of local authorities as they 
already inspect for other purposes 
although it would, no doubt, be difficult 
to secure uniformity of inspection. If 
thrown on factory inspectors it would 
mean dual inspection, and large increase 
of staff, and would not be economical, 
452-456, 460-467. 

Realises that the absence of supervision 
of local authorities by a central authority 
might lead to defective working, and to 
lack of uniformity in administration, but 
co-ordination might be secured to some 
extent by county grouping, 551-559. 

Contracts : 

Submission to inspector, if made general 
instead of optional as it is now, would be 
sufficiently covered by the present practice 
of not approving formally, but calling 
attention to anything obviously contrary 
to Act, 459. 

Deductions for charitable purposes : 

Written authority should be obtained from 
each workman, 482, 483. 

Or a general requisition signed by all 
workmen, 497, 498. 

Exemptions : 

Cotton- weaving : 

Reasons why exemption was wanted 
469-471, 519-523. 
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Redgrave, J. A., Superintending Inspector of 
Factories, Midland Division : 

Official Position ■ : 

Area of supervision, 560-566. 

Number of works affected, 567, 577, 57S. 
Approximate number of shops outside the 
Factory Acts, 568, 579. 

Number of persons affected, 569-573, 577, 578. 
Number of persons employed in shops approxi- 
mately, 574-576, 579. 

Length of experience, 580-584. 

Principal industries affected, 616, 617. 

Amount of female labour, 618-621. 

Value of Truck Acts : 

Beneficial results of Act of 1887, 585, 586. 
Usefulness of Act of 1896, 587-591. 

Freedom of contract has not been cramped, 
592, 593. 

Administration of Truck Ads : 

Satisfactory results achieved by remonstrances 
and conferences with employers, 594-596 : 
Concrete instances in Nottingham lace 
shops and Potteries, 597-610. 

How cases came to knowledge of inspectors, 
611, 612. 

Committee of workers in Nottingham lace shops 
decide as to reasonableness of deduction for 
bad work, 597-601. 

Trade unions very helpful to Department, 613,614. 
All complaints are dealt with, 615. 

Hosiery Wages Act, 622-628 : 

A survival of a bygone day and now almost 
useless owing to different conditions of 
labour, 622. 

Deductions : 

materials supplied : 

Needles — excessive charge for, 629-632. 
Actual cost to employer should not be ex- 
ceeded, and provision should be made 
whereby loss from waste falls on worker 
who caused it, 722-726. 

Evidence of bad materials supplied on tho 
one hand might be taken to balance diffi- 
culty urged of workers wasting material if 
not charged for, 844, 855. 

Reasons urged by employers for charging 
more than current rate, 850, 851. 

No difficulty in discovering cost to employer 
has been experienced, 852, 853. 
Establishment charges have not been 
taken into account, 955-957. 

Advantage of workers having materials 
supplied by employer, 958, 959. 

Fixed charges : 

Illustrations of — Potteries : 

Power, 633-644 : 

Could be dispensed with if net 
wage were struck, 645-649. 

Wages of piece worker subject to 
this deduction are about the 
same as hand-worker, 658-662. ’ 
Light, 650, 651. 

Abolition : 

Favours, 737, 738, 741, 883. 

Would relieve factory inspectors con- 
siderably, 846-849. 

Difficulty of cost, 744, 745. 

Excessive charges for gas, 775, 776, 817 : 
Wastage can occur, 777 : 

Absence of supervision in the 
Potteries, 778. 

. Favours abolition of charges for gas, 

817-820. 

Reasonableness : 

Attempt has been made to secure it, 
960, 961. 

Duties imposed by Statute : 

Illustration of — Potteries : 

Mess-room (and gas stove, hot water), 
652-657. 

Cleaning water closets (very improper 
charge), 664. 

Sweeping, 665, 666, 735. 

Washing overalls, 667, 668, 735. 
Favours prohibition, 735, 736, 739, 740, 882. 



Redgrave, J. A ,—eont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Giving wages in small change (Id. in the £) • 

Applies to a very few small old-fashioned 
places, and cannot be dealt with undor Acts; 
left in the hands of the men, 687-693. 
Damaged work : 

Responsibility : 

Difficulty of apportioning when work 
passes through several hands, 714- 
716, 733, 734. 

Reasonableness : 

Difficulty of arriving at just estimate 
of damage, 717-721. 

A maximum proportion to wages 
should be prescribed, 742, 743. 
Ins tance of work not paid for and cost 
of material deducted — a double 
penalty, unreasonable, 821, 822. 
Amount is generally fixed by employer, 
936-939. 

Alternative of allowing employer to take 
proceedings discussed, 940-942. 

Sick clubs, infirmary, etc. : 

A sound system so .long as workmen have 
some control, 779, 780. 

Difficulty of workpeople leaving employ- 
ment and getting no money back, 854-856, 
884-893, 910-926. 

Compulsory joining is advantageous to 
wasters, 965, 966. 

Wages bills showing deductions exist in the 
Potteries, 670, 671. 

Deductions in the Potteries are in the nature 
of fixed charges, 672. 

Net wage an advantage to everybody, 673- 
678: 

Has been tried but result not known, 679- 
682. 

Organised labour would probably welcome 
it, 683-686. 

Register of: 

Would be of assistance to inspectors, 
857-861. 

Fines : 

Reasonableness : 

Recommends a statutory maximum pro- 
portion of the wages (5 per cent, 
suggested) except in eases involving 
damage to plant or danger to life 
or limb, 694-697, 701-713 : 

This might lead to employers always 
fining up to maximum, 867-869. 
Employers’ power of stating an offence objected 
to, 698-700. 

Time locked out : 

None of the legislation can touch it, 812- 
815. 

Instances of — commented on, 823, 824. 

Disposal : 

To workers’ benefit the hest distribution, 
825. 

Breach of Factory Act and Special Rules by 
workmen : 

Alternative of prosecution discussed, 839- 
843, 950-954. 

Exhibition of : 

Rarely read by workers, 862-866. 
Maintenance of discipline: 

Moral effect of fines, 870-873. 

Serious nature of alternative (suspension 
or dismissal), 875. 

Alternative of suspension or dismissal dis- 
cussed, 876-881 : 

Not exercised to a large extent for minor 
offences, 878. 

Employees do not like being fined, 894. 
floral effect of, 895-899. 

Abolition : , 

Would not always be altogether in workers 
interest, but he would be glad it it could 
be carried out, 900, 908, 909. , -- 
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Redgrave, J. A . — coat. 

Fines— cont. 

Restriction to unpunctuality alone— not in 
favour of, 901-907. 

It would not perhaps bo a bad principle for 
some arrangement to be made between em- 
ployers and employed if it could be carried 
out, 927-935. 

Fines and Deductions — generally : 

Abolition : 

Would be highly desirable if not too Utopian, 
727-737. 

Would like to see it, but doubtful as to 
fines, 843, 874. 

Alternative is suspension or dismissal, 
727-737. 

Reasonableness : 

Institution of a ready appeal — discussed : 
Term “ fair and reasonable ” would 
require further definition. 

Appeal to an independent officer (the 
inspector) exists in practice, 749- 
762. 

Gtmsdlidation o\ Truck Acts : 

Legislation should be reconstructed on the 
basis of the Act of 1896, 746-748. 

Contracts : 

Terms should be more clearly defined : 

Instances of fines lor vague offences and 
of elaborate lists, 763-774, 782-784. 
Exhibition of Notices : 

Inside works or lobby — in favour of, 785, 791. 
Outside works — notice would not last long, 
767-772. 

In shop window for general public to see — 
not in favour of, 792-796, 973-977. 

Complaint received by Committee frotn : 

National Amalgamated Iron Plate Trade Society, 
Dudley Port, Tipton, discussed, 800- 
811 : 

Deductions for light, 800-805. 

Fines for being late or absent, 805, 806. 
Deduction (for provision for first fortnight 
after accident) sufficient to pay all 
premiums for insurance under Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, 806-810. 

Workman favoured if wife purchases goods 
at shop kept by foreman, 811. 

Shops : 

Administration of Shop Hours Act in Midland 
Division, 826-829. 

Instances of fines, 830-838. 

Shop Clubs Act : 

No experience of working, 944-949. 

Chain Trade : 

Complaints have been made that truck exists 
but there is little evidence of it, 962. 

Dodgson, J., H.M. Inspector of Factories for 
the Sheffield District : 

Official Position, 973-987 : 

Extent of jurisdiction, 980. 

Length of experience, 981. 

Principal industries in district, 982, 983. 
Frequenoy of inspection, 986, 987. 

Cutlery Trade : 

Terms of letting shops or hulls : 

(1.) Wheels solely subject to the owning 
occupier (private). 

(2.) Wheels partially subject to the owning 
occupier (semi-private). 

(3-) Wheels wholly rented off (public). 
Wheel is the ordinary name for Sheffield 
Cutlery Factory, 988, 989. 

Description of private wheel and relation- 
ship between employer and employed, 
989-1000. 

Description of semi-private wheel, 1001- 
1002 : 

As regards these the nett wage is 
struck by deducting from amount 
earned by piece-work the charges 
for accommodation (side rent) and 
power, 997, 1129-1148. 



Dodgson, J. — cont. 

Cutlery Trade — cont. 1 ~ ' 

Terms of letting, ote. — cont. 

Description of semi-private wheel, etc. — cont. 
There are varying numbers of articles 
to the dozen, a matter of plain 
contract, 997-999, 1016. 

As a rule, the workman finds all 
materials, such as wire, resin, and 
lead plugs, purchasing them wherever 
he likes, 1002-1005. 

Description of public wheel, 1005-1008, 
1123, 1124. 

Each person who pays side rent is the 
occupier of room or tenement, 1155. 

Fixed charges : 

Rent and power: 

Levied by deductions from wages, 
1105, 1107. 

Doubtful whether they come within 
, Acts as workman knows exactly 

what is to be bis nett wage. No 
grievance as regards private and 
semi-private wheels, 1009-1016, 1018, 
j 1026-1029, 1108-1110. 

There are cases where rent is paid, 
whether sufficient work is given out 
i , f or not, i.e.. paying in respect of accom- 

modation which is of no use, 1023- 
1028. 

Tools : 

In some cases charges are made, 
1019-1022. 

Fixed charges (as regards public wheels) : 

_ Fixed rent for power including standing 

room. 

Tools supplied occasionally. 

Charges for light in some cases, 1030-1047, 
1116-1122, 1125-1128, 1154, 1180- 

1187: 

Cannot be checked, 1048. 

Complaints : 

Very few, 1178, 1179. 

Difficulty of trade customs : 

Workmen within the meaning of the Act 
or independent contractor V 1050, 1051. 
Workmen in the case of private wheels, 
1052-1054, 1058, 1059, 1068. 
Doubtful in the case of semi-private 
Fi ’ wheels, 1069-1072. 

Alternative of adjustment of wages without 
the numerous variations and deductions 
; _ might be welcomed by masters and men, 

1012. Impossible for workmen to get 
better terms than the present, but they 
would like to know whether matter 
could not be adjusted by law, 1080. 

Fines : r"] 

Maintenance of discipline, 1060. > - . 

Very trifling, 1064-1067. . . 

Exceedingly rare, 1149-1153. u- 
Notices, Exhibition of : ' 

Posted in some cases of fines, 1060-1063. 
Posted in some cases of charges for light 
and tools, but not in respect of standing 
room, 1074, 1075, 1084-1086. 

Action taken: 

No interference and no prosecutions,, because 
deductions are well recognised trade 
customs, 1081-1083, 1088-1094, 1170- 
1177. 

Spoilt material: 

No deductions for — worker simply loses 
his time, 1095-1100. 

Button Trade : 

Charges for light — excessive ; no trade union 
1101-1104. 

Deduction to pay boy for boiling bones, 1238, 
1239. 

Scissors Trade {not- in Wheels) : 

Excessive charges for light — should be stopped, 
1111, 1117-1122, 1125-1128. 
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Anderson, A. M .—cont. 



Dodgson. J.— cont. 

Silver and Electro Plating Trade : 

Conditions vary, 1188. , . , 11Qn 

Deductions from buffers for materials, 1190- 

Deletions from »“ d £ “ S“ : 

Fairly reasonable ; arrived at by calcula- 
tions, 1205-1209, 1244, 1245. _ 
Deductions from stampers and finishers for 
material, light and power : 

No complaints, 1210, 1211. 

Silversmiths : 

Free from all charges, 1189 
Brass Trades : 

Specific examples of deductions, 1229-1237, 
1260-1262. 

File Gutting Trade: 

Nothing arising with respect to truck, 120D- 
1268. 



Fixed Charges— General : 

Light, whether used or not, 1055. 
v ' Should he readjusted ; unjust in some 
cases, 1076-1070. 

Gas : , 

Trades in Sheffield where prevalent, 
1214-1217. 

Ought to cease, 1228. 

Charge to a man more than to a girl, 
1269-1273. 

No action taken by trade unions, 1254- 
1259. 

Use of vice : 

Improper where deductions in a few months 
amount to more than cost of vice which 
lasts for years, 1217-1227. 

No complaints from trade unions, 1264. 

No action by trade unions, because the men 
like the free life, 1263. 



Notices, Exhibition of : 

Posted in every room to which deductions refer. 

Every deduction possible should be posted, 
but difficult on account of the hundreds of 
different kinds of materials produced in one 
particular place, 1246-1252. 

Truck Acts : 

Require further definition to the extent laid 
down, 1253. 

Other trades in the Sheffield District : 

No abuses of Truck Acts. 1274-1277. 

Deduction in one or two factories of a 
small sum per week, until a week’s wages 
in hand, which is handed over if proper 
notice is given on leaving, 1277. 



Anderson, A. M., H.M. Principal Lady Inspector 
of Factories : 

Official position, 1278, 1279. 

Lady Inspectors' Branch : 

Number of Inspectors and cause of increases, 
1280-1283. 

Field of work, 1284-1291, 1311-1315 : 

Extent to which outworkers come under 
supervision, 1285-1288. 

Complaints are received ; how dealt with, 
1291, 1433-1435. 

Convent laundries not within scope of 
inspection, 1311-1315. 

Value of trade organisations and associations 
in women’s interests as a help to Branch, 
1292, 1293, 1433. 

Employment of women : 

Table, 1295-1301, 1646. 

Number of females employed in variouc 
classes of works, 1302-1317. 

Number employed in out-work ; no precise 
figures available, 1318-1320. 

Organisation, 1321, 1322. 

Enforcement of Acts : 

Prosecutions, Appeals: 

Inspectors conduct their own prosecu- 
tions, a system which works well, 
1325-1327. 



Lady Inspectors' Branch.— cont. 

Enforcement of Acts. — cont. 

Prosecutions, Appeals. — cont. 

Solicitors and counsel are not em- 
ployed except when some special 
legal point is at issue, 1328. 

Number of prosecutions, convictions, 
penalties, and appeals since 1897, 
1331-1335, 1388-1393, 1626, 1627. 
Decisions in two cases of appeal, 
Squire v. Sweeney, 1336-1344. 
Decision in appeal case. Squire v. 
Bayer, 1345. 

Decision in appeal case, Squire v. 

Midland Lace Co., 1373, 1374. 
Decision in appeal case, Deane v. 

Wilson <fc Co., Lid., 1384-1387. 
Unsuccessful prosecutions have often 
a deterrent effect, but effect of 
decision in one case was to advertise 
a form of contract of which Depart- 
ment disapproved, and it spread, 
1346-1348, 1394, 1395. 

Prosecutions are not taken unless 
Employer refuses to accept warn- 
ing ; 

Matter is serious and publicity 
would have some advantage in 
ventilating it, 1397-1405. 
Decisions in support of Inspectors 
have been of value, 1406, 1407. 
Detailed table of cases under Truck 
Acts and Factory Acts, 1408-1412, 
1639-1644. 

Procedure with regard to cases pro- 
posed and taken— England and Scot- 
land, 1646-1666. 

Advice, instruction and warning form 
the largest and most important part of 
the work, strengthened by the power 
of prosecution used only as a last resort, 
1329, 1330. 

Contract under Truck Acts : ^ 

“ Observance of due order and decorum : 
Importance of defining as closely as possible 
the act or omission which will entail 
loss to the worker, 1349-1351, 1442, 1443. 
Such vague contracts ought to be made 
impossible, 1352-1355, 1358, 1359. 

Worker should have a larger share in making, 
1464. . 

Notice should be confined to truck matters and 
should be inclusive, 1480-1482. 

Fines : 

Alternative of dismissal discussed, 1356. 

Maintenance of discipline : 

Factory Department object to fines for 
specified acts apart from loss to the em- 
ployer, such as for whistling and wearing 
flower in coat, 1360. 

Time locked out : 

An evasion of Act, 1443, 1444. 

Should go to worker’s benefit or some public 
institution and should be audited, 1474, 
1643-1546: ... 

This has prevented arbitrary, irritating 
and excessive fines to some extent, 1579- 
158L . . , , 

Excessive fines would he equally objected 
to where this system prevails, 1582, 
1628-1630. 

Abolition discussed, 1489-1492, 1539-1646 : 
Prohibition below a certain wage : 

Would approve, but a level could 
not be fixed without careful con- 
sideration, 1601, 1502, 1566-1568. 

Payment by instalments : 

Necessity for a time limit, 1505 : 

Maximum proportion of fines towage 
would fix this and kill the abuse, 
1505, 1506, 1633-1638. 

System with some time limit (say a 
month) might save worker some 
hardship, 1622-1625. 
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Anderson, A. M.—cont. 

Fines — coat. 

Thero have been a few instances of employers 
systematically trying to swell profits by 
finos, 1552-1554. 

Increase of inspectors as a remedy for abuse of 
Acts: 

Would lead to a better state of affairs, 
1555-1559. 

But frequency of inspection would not 
meet the case of employers wbo resist, 
1559-1561. 

Present law : 

Pines must be for something causing loss to 
employer or hindrance to business, 1616- 
1621. 

Deductions : 

Damaged goods, materials, or other property : 

Payment should be only by way of a fair 
and reasonable disciplinary fine, 
1357, 1467, 1524-1528, 1572-1578: 

Should not exceed a fixed proportion of 
wages, 1467. 

Often it is merely a fine to act as a de- 
terrent to carelessness, 1361. 

Employer ought not to bo allowed to assess 
his own damage, 1357. 

For serious damage employer should not 
rely on anything but civil law, or special 
courts might bo established as in Germany 
and Franco, 1467. 

Responsibility > 

Difficulty of apportioning when work 
passes through several hands, 1416- 
1420. 

Compulsory purchase : 

Favours prohibition, 1470, 1471. 

Pieceworkers : 

It would be a gain if worker could set 
against damage the loss of time 
incurred owing to difficulty of doing 
work on bad material, 1499, 1500. 

Unskilled worker employed on valuable 
uiatorial : 

Would like to see it specially referred 
to in law as an element to be taken 
into consideration inassessing damage, 
1503, 1504. 

Register of: 

Absence has hampered Inspectors’ work, 
1452. 

Statutory obligations : 

Deductions should not be allowed, 1467. 

Fixed charges (power, machines, standing room, 
light) : 

Favours prohibition, 1471, 1472. 

Materials supplied : 

Favours prohibition of deductions, 1471, 
1472, 1570, 1607: 

Employer ought to be able to control 
risk of waste and theft, 1473, 
1571, 1608 1610: 

and substitution of other material, 
1611-1615. 

Mess-rooms : 

Deductions should be allowed' under regu- 
lation, but should not be compulsory or 
form part of a contract of hiring, 1477- 
1479, 1534-1537. 

Medical attendance : 

Deductions should be allowed under regu- 
lation, but should not be compulsory or 
form part of a contract of hiring, 1477- 
1479, 1493-1495: 

Inspector should have power to inter- 
vene to see that there was no com- 
pulsion, 1496. 

Not enough evidence to say whether they 
should bo abolished, 1494, 1495. 

Small amount until a week’s wage in hand to 
control worker’s movements : 

Not within scope of Acts, 1450, 1451, 1548- 
1551. 



Anderson, A. M. — cont. 

Fines and Deductions generally : 

Reasonableness : 

Term ‘‘fair and reasonable ” requires defini- 
tion, 1364, 1533, 1547: 

A fixed standard required, 1474. 

Desirability of appeal discussed, 1413, 1415, 
1424, 1605, 1606: 

Favours a committee of workers 
and employers presided over by a 
judge, 1468, 1469. 

Appeal to Inspector discussed, 1362- 
1364, 1421-1423, 1468: 
Inspectors are already judges to 
a certain extent, 1363. 

• Farther appeal to Homo Office 

then, 1422, which would throw 
a huge burden on that Depart- 
ment, 1468. 

Some maximum proportion to wage should 
bo fixed, 1365-1372, 1441, 1562-1568, 
1682, 1628-1630: 

Doubts whether this would lead to a 
regularising of fines and of employers 
fining up to maximum, 1529-1633. 

Within maximum : 

A further safeguard that fine or 
deduction should be fair and 
reasonable necessary, 1631, 

Outside maximum : 

Employer should bo left to his 
moro drastic remedies of dis- 
missal, otc., 1632. 

Absence of contract : 

Impossibility under present law when pro- 
ceedings are taken for fining in 
absence of a contract, of laying an 
alternative complaint for making an 
unreasonable fine or deduction, 1425- 
1430, 1474-1477: 

Act should be amended to allow this, 
1474. 

Trades in which most contraventions have been 
found, 1431, 1432. 

Abolition discussed, 1441, 1461-1464. 

Favours prohibition so that worker can handle 
gross wage, leaving him or her to pay 
over fines and charges to employer under 
any contract, 1461-1464, 1497, 1597- 
1606. 

on following conditions : 

Payments should be enumerated in 
Act with power to Secretary of Stato 
to regulate and to extend, 1464- 
1466. 

Workers should be assured that 
employer cannot compel payments 
out of gross wages except on the 
basis of a clear and reasonable con- 
tract, 1465, 1466. 

Particulars in writing to bo furnished 
by employers at each payment 
or instalment of payment, 1465. 
1466 : 

and a Register of such payments 
to be kept open at all times to 
Factory Inspectors, 1465, 1498. 

Employer should be debarred from making any 
profit, 1467. 



Owing to. legal decisions are outside Acts where 
there is no contract personally to execute 
the work — Squire v. Sweeney and Squire 
v. Midland Lace Co., 1336-1344, 1373 
1374 : 

Prior to these decisions Inspectors’ inquiries 
had been beneficial, 1375-1378. 

But operations have been impeded and 
abuses will grow if decisions are not 
rectified, 1379-1381. 

No difficulty in including outworkers except 
where outworker becomes a contractor, 
1382, 1383: 
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Anderson, A. M. —toni. 

Outworkers. — cont. 

No difficulty in including, etc.— cont. 

Some limit of gross business might be fixed, 
13S3. 

Definition of “ workman ” should be extended 
to include outworkers, 1453, 1454. 

Bonus System : 

Is the withholding of bonus a fine ? Deane v. 
Wilson. 1384-1387. 

High Court in Ireland have decided that 
it is not a fine, 1387. 

An evasion of the Acts, 1443, 1444. 

All ambiguity should be cleared away, 1453. 

Wages : 

Women suffer more than men from track, 1436. 
Barely rise above subsistence level and 
therefore should not be arbitrarily reduced, 
1437-1440. 

All ambiguity should be cleared away, 1453. 
Truck Acts : 

General results of Act of 1896 and administra- 
; tion, 1442-1452, 1507-1511, 1593-1596. 

Evasion of — examples, 1443, 1444, 1459. 
Consolidation and simplification necessary, 1453. 

; Certain parts require adapting to newer in* 

l' ' dustrial conditions, 1459, 1460. 

Manual Labour : 

Should include everything that is not clerical 
r labour, 1453, 1455, 1456. 

Shops : 

[ Abuses prevail — long lists of fines, 1483-1487. 

Need of Inspection : 

There may be a large number of breaches of 
Act not discovered as many places are rarely 
visited, 1507-1523. 

Institution Laundries — Living-in System: 

Has no information ; question of application 
of Truck Acts not investigated, 1538. 

It would be under the living-in system that 
the question of truck would arise, 1589-1592. 
Cotton-weaving Exemption : 

Women have lost by not being under Act ; 
better organisation has not made up for the 
. loss of the protection it affords, 1583-1588. 

Squire, R. E., H.M. Lady Inspector of Factories : 

Official position, 1667, 1668. 



Squire, R. E. — eont. 

Payment of Goods. — cont. 

Cornwall outworkers ; knitting of fisherman’s 
guernseys : 

Manner of payment in goods (drapery), 
1753-1705. 

Villages outside Bristol— outworkers ; corset 
making : 

Payment in goods, 1766 : 

Goods pat down to husband, work to 
wife, 1766, 1767. 

Total disapproval of system and reasons for, 
1768-1775. 

Same conditions prevail now as at time of in- 
specting, three to six years ago, 2051-2053. 

Magistrates engaged in business in one case 
taken, 1935, 2115-2117. 

System often abused, 2234—2236. 

Outworkers : 

Should be brought within Acts, 1776-1780, 1945, 
1996-2003 : 

A clause should be introduced providing 
against exclusion of persons by reason 
of not ma k ing a verbal or written contract 
to do work personally, 1946-1948. 

The law should include persons employing 
members of family to help in the 
work, and small contractors who give 
work to others, 1955-1963: 
Importance of, 2054, 2055. 

Sees no difficulty in including all sub- 
contractors under Acts, 2076-2081 : 
Employer can prosecute in case of 
damaged work and recover amount, 
2192-2199. 

Difficulty of application of Act in case 
of big sub-contractors discussed, 
2200-2204. 

Line might he drawn so that Act 
applies to sub-contractor who is 
workman as well as contractor, 2202. 

Deductions : 

Beat : 

Deductions from any members of household 
working for firm if there is any rent 
due : 

Instances of prosecutions for no agree- 
ment in writing, 1781-1793. 

Damaged goods, spoilt work : 

Compulsory purchase : 

Details of cases, 1841-1846. 

How dealt with under existing law, 



Field of Work, 1669, 1670 : 

Connected with Truck Acts, 1671-1677. 

Payment in Goods : 

Donegal outworkers ; knitters of woollen 
goods : 

Description of work done and prices, 1678. 

’ . Method of payment (groceries), 1686-1698. 

- . Earnings if they were paid in current coin, 

1679-1685, 1707, 1708. 

Description of workers’ homes, 1699-1706. 
Importance of prohibition of truck, 1709- 

.V- ' 171 }- 

' Description of track masters, 1712-1714. 

Class of firms for whom truck masters get 
work done, 1715, 1716. 

Selling prices of goods, 1717-1719. 

, County Down linen outworkers : 

Similar conditions as regards homes, method 
of payment, and truck masters prevail ; 
Deductions made for spoiled or damaged 
work ; 



No particulars of wages given, 1720-1742. 
Somerset outworkers ; kid glove making : 

Description of tho giving out of work, 1743. 
Method of payment (groceries and drapery). 
1743-1748: 



Goods put down to husband, work to 
wife, 1744. 

Earnings if paid in coin, 1749. 

Deductions for faulty work, 1750-1752. 



I 



1847-1854. 

Proposed making of system illegal, 
discussed, 1855-1864. 

A settled question ; all recent prose- 
cutions have been successful, 2145- 
2i49. 

Amo unt , frequently comes to more than 
wage, 1866 : 

Pen trade, 1867-1873 : 

Paid by instalments ; workers 
involved in debt for years, 1868, 
1877. 

Button-hole making, 1879, 1880. 

Collar making, 1880. 

Handkerchief making, 1881. 
Confectionery, 1881. 

Bottle washing, 1881, 1882. 

Belief stamping, 1883, 1884. 

Penalty is suffered sometimes for no far 
of worker, e.g., fault of machinery or 
of another worker, 1885-1887 : 
Difficulty of proving that it was not an 
act or omission of workman : 

Act should read “wilful ana 
negligent” act or omission, 



2158-2164. 

Favours total abolition of system, leaving 
to employer his remedy of ei 
better supervision or dismissal I 
1876, 1888-1892, 2008, 2009, 20db 
2032, 2191 : 
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Squire, R. E. — cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Damaged Goods — cont. 

Favours total abolition of system — cont. 

Would not lead to worse work or less 
work, 2011. 

In the case of sub-contractors employer 
should prosecute and recover amount, 
2192-2199. 

Failing abolition, favours maximum per- 
centage of wages being fixed, 2101 : 

In the case of piecework the proportion 
should have a relation to the piece- 
work rate on the particular work, 
2010, 2130-2137. 

Dismissal of cases on the ground that 
deductions did not exceed loss to 
employer, although amounts were 
heavy : 

Pen making, 2004—2007. 

Handkerchief making, 2012-2017. 

Deductions made from learners’ wages, 
2018-2020. 

Fixed charges (tools, machines, etc.), and 
materials supplied : 

Very often above cost, 1893. 

Difficulty of ascertaining cost to employer, 
1894. 

Instances, 1895. 

Favours abolition, 1895-1906 : 

Wastage of materials could be dealt 
with by suspension or dismissal, 
1905, 1906. 

Would not operate harshly on work- 
women, 1907. 

System abolished by some employers 
with good results, 1927-1929. 

Sick clubs, hospitals, medical attendance, etc. : 

Complaints have been received very largely 
from those who have left or are leaving, 
and from those earning small wage, 1908, 
1909. 

No objection in principle, 1911-1193. 

Complaints reasonable where wages low 
or sum deducted high in proportion, 
1914. 

Desirability of portion of Shop Clubs Act 
boing put under jurisdiction of Factory 
Department, 2110. 

Subscription should not be made a condition 
of employment, 2111, 2112. 

Often compulsory although not used 
almost impossible for worker to resist 
custom, 2113, 2114. 

Compulsion bonefits majority even if hard- 
ship to some, 2228-2232. 

Mess-rooms : 

A good thing if workers get value for their 
money, 1918-1922. 

Prosecutions : 

Number taken by witness, 1798 : 

Representing only a very small proportion 
of breaches of Act, 1799. 

Value of, even of Unsuccessful cases, 1805- 
1807, 2087. 

Pines and Deductions generally : 

Reasonableness : 

Dismissal of oases owing to reluctance 
of magistrates to give a decision on point j 
no appeal as it was one of fact, 1801, 1802, 
2212, 2213 : 

Maximum proportion to wages would 
probably meet difficulty, 2212- 2217. 

Appeal : 

To inspectors ; would impose a great 
burden on them and involve wide 
investigations, 1808, 1809. 

411 



Squire, R. E. — cont. 

Fines and Deductions generally — cont. 

Reasonableness — cont. 

Appeal — conf. 

Provision of a committee of employers 
and workers to settle “ fair and 
reasonable ” and ratio to wages : 
Very good idea if representative, 
and women’s interests suffi- 
ciently considered, 1916. 
Preferable to appeal to inspector, 
2021. 

Difficulty of Act as regards dealing with 
unfair deduction except through 
the contract, 2024-2027 : 

Law should hit at deduction itself, 
1 2028-2030. 

Throwing burden of proof on employer 
would be useful, 2165-2168. 

Objects to fines and deductions becoming a 
source of profit to employers, 1910. 

A widespread idea exists among operatives 
that all deductions are illegal, 1923, 1924. 
Abolition : 

Has been carried out by some employers 
with good results, 1925, 1926. 

Favours, 2171. 

Register of : 

Strongly in favour of, in prescribed form, 
2063-2067. 

Unnecessary if system of fining and its 
alternatives were abolished, 2106-2109. 
Factory Inspectors : 

Value of their work: 

Much good done by persuasion and caution ; 
deductions refunded, 1810-1817. 

Necessity for increase discussed, particularly 
in Ireland, 2056-2060. 

Right of employers to appeal to them for help 
in enforcing rules ; very often exeroised, 
2237. 

Pines : 

Unpunctuality : '^1 

Fining is pretty universal, 1818-1821. 

One hour’s deduction for five minutes 
late, 1822. 

Applies to pieceworkers (including married 
women), 1823-1826. 

Dismissed case, 2022-2024. 

Favours abolition, especially in the oase 
of pieceworkers, 2082-2085, 2128. 
Maintenance of discipline : 

Fining leads to tyranny on part of forewomen 
when offence is stated vaguely, 
1827-1830 : 

Instances of fines for trivial offences, 
1831-1836 : 

Abolition : 

Favours, 1837-1840, 1976. 

Same good discipline would be main- 
tained by fear of dismissal, 1976-1979. 

Abolition : 

Effect of, as regards alternative punish- 
ment, 2061, 2062, 2123, 2124. 

Alternatives to fines and control thereof, 
2086-2102, 2118-2122, 2126, 2127, 2205, 
2206. 

Fines fail to secure their object and abolition 
would not only be a service to workers 
but to employers, leading to greater 
industrial efficiency, 2103-2105. 

Favours, after much thought and after 
much discussion with employers all 
over kingdom, 2128 : 

Even if put to a general fund for 
benefit of workpeople, 2129. 

Would simplify arrangements between em- 
ployer and employed and lead to less 
friction, 2218 : 

Opposition from employers would be great, 
2219. 

Many firms have abandoned system, and 
the feeling on the part of successful 
employers is in favour of dispensing 
v ‘ with it, 2224-2227 : 
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Squire, R. E.— con'. 
Fines — cont. 



Heavier on men than women and girls, 2138- 
2144 : 

Mon’s wages arc larger, their work more 
responsible, and results from carelessness 
more serious, 2143, 2144. 

Breaches of Special Rules by workmen : 

Objects to fining system, 2174-2176, 2182 : 
Prosecution bv employer a better 
plan, 2177-2i81. 

By gangmen and sub-contractors : 

Employment of gangmen is common in 
certain industries, 2183. 

Fines imposed on people employed by 
them, 2184. 

Employer should be made responsible, 
2185-2190. 

Workers should know the fines they are to 
expect before they enter employment, 2220- 
2223. 



Organisation of Labour: 

Little or none of female workers ; hence hard- 
ship and grievances, 1916, 1917. 

Appeal Oases: 

Decision in case of Squire v. Sweeney : 

(1) Knitting not manual labour. 

(2) Where there is no contract to do work 
personally outworker was outside defini- 
tion of “workman,” 1930-1963. 

Decision in case of Squire v. Bayer ; 

Contract to observe good order and de- 
corum ; although not specifying particu- 
lar acts or omission, was a sufficient 
compliance with Act of 1896, 1964-1972. 
Decision in case of Squire v. Midland Lace Co. ; 
Same as in Squire v. Sweeney (2), 1980-2003. 
Manuel Labour : 

Definition should be extended to cover knitting 
and such cases, 1939-1944. 

Law officers advised that decision in Squire 
v. Sweeney was wrong, 2150. 

Secretary of State decided that action in England 
was not to be governed by decision, 2151. 
Difficulty has not been raised again, 2152. 
Manual labour in Factory Act is taken to in- 
clude all kinds of cloth work, 2152. 

Contract ■. 

A rule in general terms should not be held to 
satisfy the provision that there should be 
specified in the notice the “ acts or omissions ” 
in respect of which a fine or deduction may 
be imposed, 1973, 1974. 

Vague offences : 

In Squire v. Bayer, Court made it char 
that they had before them the fact 
that it was alleged that damage might 
be caused to employers. Case has not 
Precluded aotion taken in similar cases, 



Legal Proceedings, procedure : 

Truck Acts should allow proceeding against or< cn- 
sible occupier as under Factory Act, 2033-2035. 

Shops : 

204i peot ° rs have no i urisdiction > 2037, 

A e"S, mtlm 7 fi "“ “ d 4 ’ du ‘‘ tl °“ 

Systematic inspection expedient, 2043 
Enforcement of Truck Acts : 

Favours local authority rathor than Govern- 
ment inspectors as former have 
certain duties already, 2045: 
Difficulty might arise where influential 
shopkeepers are on local bodies, 



Cotton-weaving Exemption : 

Kas been ipproaohed by women in the, exempts 
dlrtrota to extend help to thorn in t J 
of fine, for bid work. The ca.es wire sjmila 

SoS^mSo" ™ 11 “ “ d 

Truck Acts : 

General result, of world, tg of Act of 189d' 8160 
D, Owelty of tog, amount of work to be tackled 



Squire, R. E.—tont. 

Bonus: 

Very little experience of, 2207 
When given really to stimulate and enoourago 
worker bonuses are a good thing 2208 
2209: 

It is difficult to suggest a remedy which 
would not hit this class ; terms on which 
bonus is given would have to be strictlv 
defined, 2210. ' 

Would not wish to prohibit them where 
bond fide, 2211. 

Deane, L. A. E., H.M. Inspector of Factories : 
Official position, 2243, 2244. 

Twelve years’ experience, 2245-2249. 

Field of work, 2250-2252. 

Payment in Goods : 

Donegal Outworkers— Sprigging Industry (Em- 
broidery) : 

Description of work and manner of pay- 
ment, 2233-2256. 

Description of mode of life, 2257-2262. 
Towns or centres where truck masters 
have shops, 2263. 

1 , Goods by which paid — sometimes useful, 
sometimes not, 2264, 2265. 

Difficulty of procuring evidence, 2266. 
Prosecutions instituted and convictions 
•_ obtained, 2267-2269. 

Effect of Sweeney prosecutions on these 
cases, 2270-2274. 

' v Beneficial results of prosecutions, 2275- 

2278. 

(Women paid in money and in some 
. cases price marked on work). 

, Workpeople pleased with new system of 
payment in money, 2279. 

Squire v. Sweeney, effect of decision on 
sprigging industry not known, 2280- 
2283. 

Numerous cases — at least 50 — of payment 
’ in goods, 2204-2208. 

f A general system, 2289-2291 : 

Prices of goods not known, 2292. 

Denies that all firms in South Donegal 
paid in cash for past twenty-five years, 
2293-2296. 

Workers are most often paid in coin now, 
2421, 2422. 

System a hardship on workers, who do not get 
full value for their work, 2298, 2299. 

Payment of commission to truck masters. 2300, 
2418-2420. 

Prohibition of system-: 

Condition of workers would be improved; 
i.e., they would get full value for work, 
would handle their own money, and be 
independent of the shopkeepers, 2301, 
2302. 

Workers would not lose their work ; wages 
would be lower than present nominal 
wages, 2438, 2481, 2482. 

Workers would be able to take advantage 
of competition botween shops, 2483-2486. 
Deductions : 

Food (part payment of wages in) : 

Has met with it in millinery and dress- 
making workshops, 2303-2307. 

There is nothing in Section 23, 1831, that 
the real and true value of deduction shall 
be given, 2308-2310. 

Instances of hardship where food was not 
good, 2311-2317. 

Reasonableness : 

Act gives no power to verify any statement 
that deductions are reasonable or that 
actual cost is not exceeded — difficulty 
of, 2328, 2329, 2352-2354. 

Damaged goods or spoilt work : 

Accidents or mistakes which result in 
deductions could be avoided by better 
supervision, 2330. 
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Deane, L. A. E. — cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Damaged goods, etc. — cont. 

Employment of young and unskilled workers 
and cheap labour : 

Hardship caused to workers although 
r deduction may be little, 2331-2347. 

Small amount of deduction in clothing 
factory, 2343, 2365-2368. 

Very little damage done, 2368. 

Damage should be regarded as a risk 
incidental to the advantage of 
employing cheap (or incompetent) 
labour, 2368. 

Abolition : 

Favours, 2333, 2348. 

Worker should be sued in case of wilful 
damage, 2333. 

Instances of, and reasons for, in china 
factories, 2349, 2350. 

Prevalent more where material is cheap 
(clothing) than where material is ex- 
pensive (dressmaking), 2368-2371 : 
Explanation, probably mere custom, 
2469-2470. 

Sick olubs, mess rooms, etc. : 

Opposed to contribution being made a 
condition of employment, 2439. 

Danger of loss to worker if he leaves or 
firm fails, 2440. 

Difficulty of avoiding compulsion, 2441. 
v. ' Has had no large experience of question, 

2442. 

Overalls, tools : 

Deduction should not be made — employer 
should provide his own tools and sue 
workmen in case of damage to them, 
2463-2468. 

Prosecutions undertaken, 2318-2322. 

Evasions of TrucL Acts : 

Bonus system : 

Case of Deane v. Wilson <fc Go., Ltd. — 
Stoppage of bonus as a fine is outside 
Truck Act, 2321-2327. 

Prevalent in North of Ireland, 2372. 

Abolition favoured, 2374, 2412, 2413. 

Withholding of bonus operates as a fine, 
2375, 2377, 2378, 2473. 

Full wage is wage plus bonus, 2376, 2378, 
2379. 

Wages should be defined so as to include 
“bonus,” 2427-2432, 2448: 

Before Deane v, Wilson it was thought 
to be already so framed, 2449-2450. 

System leads to driving of workers and to 
lowering of real wages, 2451-2454. 

Cannot regard it as a reward for extra 
diligence as the wage is less than usual 
and the usual wages tend to sink, 2474. 

Not approved of if given as a reward for 
extra diligence, 2475. 

If both employer and employed are content, 
does not feel she could judge whether any 
law should be made to prevent it, 2476. 

Bonuses vary in North Ireland, but wages 
plus bonus come to generally same 
amount, 2494-24 -7. 

Fresh contract for less wage in place of fining, 
2380-2382 : 

System not general, but objectionable, 2383- 
2384. 

Favours abolition, 2412-2413. 

Suspension of worker by giving him a pass out 
for an hour, half-a-day, a day, or two 
days for committing any offonco, 2384 : 

Not largely resorted to, 2385. 

Fines : 

Maintenance of discipline : 

Not of much use, 2351. 

Depends on moral influence of foremen or 
forewomen, 2373. 

, Abolition : 

In favour of, 2356, 2387, 2433. 

Alternative to fining is dismissal, 2357 : 

A better system all round, 2433. 



Deane, L. A, E.—cont. 

Fines— cont. 

Abolition — cent. 

Firms who have carried it out, 2357-2360, 

2363. 

Advantage of, and effect on workers, 2361- 
2362. 

No knowledge of firms reverting to fines, 

2364. 

Effect of on discipline, 2408-2411. 

Opposition on part of employers : 

Would not be so strong as this would 
l have been in 1896 — large number 

would object, but increasing number 
would not, 2477-2478. 

Action taken by inspectors in stopping 
illegal fines has weakened opposition, 
2502. 

By gang masters : 

Custom found in Potteries some years ago, 
2471. 

No attempt made to deal with practice, 2472. 
Workers are not cognisant of fines before entering 
employment, 2487-2488, 2493 : 

It would bo an advantage over present 
system if they were, but there would be 
no guarantee that they would not all be 
changed in a week, 2489-2492. 

Exhibition of notice outside factory or shop : 
Would not help much, 2503-2505. 

Fines and Deductions generally : 

Wages should not. be touched by way of 
. punishment, 2355. 

Alternative of suspension should not be allowed, 
2414-2415, 2434-2436. 

Favours direct reduction of wages, 2416-2417. 
Reasonableness : 

Burden of proof thrown on employer would 
help inspector, and would make 
existing powers a little better, 2460- 
2461 : 

•ij Proof would be much the same as he 

now. produces to meet inspector’s 
arguments, 2462, 

Truck Acts : 

Law should be codified, 2386. 

Difficulties are caused by language, 2388-2390. 
Of appeals by Home Office under the Truck Act 
of 1896 three have been dismissed, and one 
has been successful, 2407, 2443-2448. 
Out-workers : 

Extension of Act to, favours, 2391-2397. 

One of the two cases of Squire v. Sweeney decided 
that inspectors had access to places where 
work was being given out, 2499-2501. 

Shops : 

List of fines in, 2398-2404. 

Fines — persons who inflict them, and who are 
responsible for rules, 2423-2426. 
juiving-in System: 

Is making enquiries, 2305, 2306. 

Does not exist largely in workshops under 
Factory Act, 2456-2467. 

A good deal of abuse exists, but would not like 
* to say that system is a bad principle, 2458- 
2459. 

Cotton-weaving Exemption : 

Has no experience of women workers affected, 
2437. 

Paterson, Mary M., H.M. Inspector of Factories : 

Official position, 2506. 

Length of experience, 2507, 2508 
Field of work, 2509-2511. 

Fines and Deductions — generally : 

Scotland : 

Comparison with North of England— less 
systematic fining in Sootland as regards 
clothing industries, cotton trade, and 
other textile industries, 2512-2515. 

B 2 
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Paterson, Mary M ,—cont. 

Fines and Deductions— generally.— cant. 

Scotland. — cont. 

Attitude of workers — they think deductions 
illegal and resent them, 2616-2518. 
Abolition : 

Favours, 2519, 2718-2720. 

Present system of contract and affixing of 
notices leads to the infliction of fines and 
deductions, 2519-2522. 

There was, and is still to some extent, a healthy 
and beneficial ignorance among some employers 
of the power to impose fines and deductions, 
2523, 2524. 

Effect on young workers : 

Press heavily on them as they fail to under- 
stand contract and are discouraged, 
2715, 2716. 

Deductions are mado from workers even 
when learning a trade, 2717. 

Disposal of — to hospitals, infirmaries, holi- 
day funds, etc. : 

« Workers are not any more reconciled, 

2847, 2848. 

Jute Industry, Dundee : 

Practically no fines, 2525-2527. 

Damask and Linen Weaving — Dunfermline, Brechin, 
etc. : 

Deductions for damaged work : 

More in Dunfermline than in any other part 
of Scotland, 2528. 

Workers are highly skilled and pretty well 
paid (15s. to £1 a week), 2630, 2531. 

Value of damaged article, 2532, 2533. 

Nature of damage, 2534-2536. 

Workers do not damage much, 2537. 

Amount of deductions, 2538, 2539, 2763- 
2765. 

Attitude of workers — they blame the varn, 
2540, 2541. 

Some firms conduct business without system, 
2542-2549. 

Discipline : 

Firms who do not fine do not complain, 
2550, 2551. 

Firms who do represent it more as 
method of enforcing discipline. 2552 
2553. 

A long-standing custom in Dunfermline, 
2554-2556. 

Workers who are compelled to buy the work 
they damage cannot realise anything on 
the work, 2529, 2573. 

Practice is not widespread — due to high 
skill and attention of workers, 2574, 2575. 
Abolition : 

No injustice to either firms or workers 
would be done, owing to small amount 
of deductions and fines, 2763-2773. 
One prosecution taken for compulsory 
purchase, 2774-2780. 

Deductions : 

Damaged goods, defective work . 

Abolition : 

Favours— system does not promote 
discipline, 2557. 

Finra take the place oh supervision 
which is much more effective, 2558. 
Worker docs nob put in any bettei 
work because she thinks she is going 
to be fined ; in many cases fault is 
unavoidable, 2559. 

Better supervision required not only of 
workors but of plant and raw material 
2560, 2501. ' 

Notary would he done to employers. 

Would promote satisfaction among 
workers, 2563. 6 

Damage is often duo to defect in raw 
material or in supervision of the 
looms, 2504. 

Would not harm anybody, 2601. 



Paterson, Mary M. — cont. 

Deductions — con t. 

Damaged goods, etc cont. 

Compulsory purchase— p-eeent Act is suffi 
cient, 2889-2S92. 

Reasonableness : 

Throwing burden of proof on employer 
would necessitate calling of worker 
to controvert former’s evident* 
2893-2897. ’ 

Materials supplied : 

Difficult for worker to estimate her net 
wage, 2678, 2679. 

Abolition of charges : 

Charges should fall on employer 
2680-2C82. * ' 

Waste would not be incurred, 2603. 
Carried out with satisfactory results 
in a number of Glasgow factories 
26S4-2686. 

, Reasonableness : 

Difficulty of ascertaining actual cost 
2687-2G90. 

Sick clubs : 

Want of organisation one grievance. 2691- 
2696. 

Tendency is for thorn to become compulsory 
2697-2700. 

System should he kept apart from factory 
employment, 2699, 2853-2856. 

Rent : 

Deduction made from workers who are not 
responsible, e.g., from girl’s wages 
for rent owed by father — ought to be 
stopped, 2701-2704, 2919, 2920. 
Matter has been put right, 2921. 

Waste in toy balloon trade : 

Liability of balloons to burst — wages are 
computed on finished product only. 2709- 
2714. 

Dealt with as not fair and reasonable, 2849- 
2852. 

Method of arriving at wage — hardly de- 
ductions, 2898-2903. 

Extension of Particulars Section of Factory 
Act to trade would help, 2904, 2905. 
Register of: 

Should be compulsory on employer if present 
system is continued, 2832-2838. 

Fines : 

Unpunctuality, absence from work : 

System fairly general in textile factories in 
Scotland — applies to piece-workers, 2565- 
2569. 

Not approved of, 2570. 

Better supervision, coupled with power to 
dismiss, the alternative, 2571, 2572. 
Maintenance of discipline : 

Fines are not necessary where there is good 
supervision, 2721, 2860, 2861. 

Profitable sometimes to employer, 2858, 
2869. 

Alternatives — prospects of advancement to 
good workers and dismissal, 2862-2866. 

Invasions of Truck Act : 

Bonus system : 

Found in Brechin a good deal, not in Dun- 
fermline, 2576-2578, 2587. 

Bonus is an addition to wage which may be 
kept off for any reason, 2579, 2906-2908. 

Withholding of it is a fine in disguise, 2580, 
2581, 2586, 2792, 2839-2842, 2909. 

Bonus is withheld for trifling reasons which 
gives rise to dissatisfaction, 2582, 2583. 

Full wage (whether for piece-work or time- 
work) is wage plus bonus, 2584, 2585, 
2781-2793. 

Good discipline not promoted, 2588. 

Abolition : 

No harm would ensue to relations of 
worker and employer, 2589. 

Worse work or less work would not be 
i - given, 2590. 
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Paterson, Mary M. -con'. 

Evasions oj Truck Act — cont. 

Bonus system — cont. 

No proceedings tried, but has succeeded in 
getting refunds, 2912. 

Temporary reduction of wages, 2705-2707. 
Dismissal and re-engagement at lower wages, 
2708. 

Cotton Weaving Factories in Scotland : 

Deductions for d^naged work : 

Much variety of practice — used to be a large 
number, 2591, 2592. 

Not many now owing to scarcity of workers, 
2593. 2598-2600. 

Matter is in hands of cloth inspector, who 
is sole judge and assesses damage, 2594, 
2595. 

Very apt to depend on cloth inspector’s 
personal caprice and then might result 
in injustice, 2596, 2597. 

Cloth inspector is in warehouse, an employee 
of firm, and workers have no voice in 
his appointment, 2602-2604. 

Tweed Districts of South Scotland : 

Towns concerned, 2605. 

Deductions for defective work in weaving : 
System of fining weaver for darning required 
over the average time allowed for 
darning each piece of cloth, 2606- 
2612. 

A universal practice, 2613. 

Wages earned and amount of deduc- 
tions, 2614-2618. 

Practice has grown up in a long course 
of years, 2619. 

Not much in some factories, but bad 
in others, 2620-2625. 

Workers complain very much — defects 
in material, 2626-2628. 

Abolition of system favoured, 2629, 
2630, 2638: 

Good results where this has been 
done, 2633-2636. 

Darning should be regarded as part 
of the standing expenses of the 
business same as machinery, etc. ; 
this would not lead to careless work 
or waste of material, 2795-2808, 
2887, 2888. 

Injustice of system discussed, 2867-- 
2886. 

No fines for being late, 2631, 2632. 

System of selling goods to workers abolished 
with good results, 2638-2640. 

Cotton Weaving in Lancashire : 

Good many fines and deductions, 2641-2644. 

No power to intervene owing to exemption under 
s. 9, 1896, 2645-2648. 

Workers require protection of Act, 2649, 2650 : 
Fines exist for all kinds of things, 2651- 
2656. 

Workers (who are organised) have appealed 
constantly to inspector, 2657, 2658, 
2962, 2663. 

No representations have been made to 
Secretary of State, 2659, 2660. 
Revocation of the exemption would be 
advantageous to all concerned, 2661. 
Women workers regard exemption as a 
mistake, 2752, 2753. 

Abolition of fines would probably be welcomed 
by exempted workers, 2754-2767. 

Exemption order was made at request of men’s 
union as well as of masters, 2758-2762. 

Fines now legally imposed, which, but for ex- 
emption, would be got at under Act, 2809- 
2820. 

Wearing Apparel Trade of Manchester : 

Deductions for damaged goods : 

Compulsory purchase : 

' Exists, but diversity of practice, 2664, 

2665. 



Paterson, Mary M. -cmt. 

Wearing Apparel Trade of Manchester — :ont? 

- Deductions for damaged goods — cont. 
Compulsory purchase— cont. 

Workers raffle goods among fellow- 
workers — a bad system, 2672-2677. 
Workers may get little more than cost 
price by raffling, 2923-2925. 

Heavy deductions made from slender wages 
— instances, 2666-2671. 

Workers complain bitterly, 2672. 

Payment in Goods : 

Shetlands — making of shawls: 

System in vogue, 2722-2738 : 

A bad one — workers generally in debt 
and at mercy of shopkoeners, 2739, 
2740. 

Description of workers’ homes, 2741-2745. 
An advantage if workers were paid in coin, 
2746. 

Absence of prosecution by inspector al- 
though Act covers system, 2747-2751. 
Result of investigation by two men in- 
spectors not known, 2821-2826. 
Enforcement of Truck Acts : 

Communication between inspectors and workers : 
Complaints — how received, 2827, 2828. 
Workers should know that inspectors are 
easy of access, 2829-2831. 

Value of trade unions, 2843-2845. 

Fishing Industry in Shetlands : 

No points coming within Committee’s Inquiry, 
2867. 

Truck Act of 1896 — Effect of : 

Has systematised fines in some cases, 2914, 2915. 
Abuses left pretty much as they were, not much 
appreciable advance, 2916, 2917. 

Shop Clubs Act : 

No experience of working, 2919. 



Owner, J., H.M. Inspector of Factories, Bristol : 

Official position, 2926, 2927. 

Length of experience, 2928. 

Duties and field of work, 2929-2932. 

Observance of Acts : 

Very fairly observed, 2933-2930. 

Deductions ; . 

Defective work : 

Darning woven goods — Stroud Valley: 
Instances of deductions at Stroud 
and result of prosecution — system 
of deductions improved, 2937-294S. 
Weavers cannot weave a perfect piece 
of cloth, 2949. 

Deductions abolished — slightly reduced 
wage — at one mill with good 
results, 2949-2960 : 

Firm are repaying themselves for 
damage done, 3069-3071, 3195, 
3196. 

There is something like an equitable 
assessment of the imperfections in 
a piece of cloth, 3190-3193. 
Abolition : 

Favours, 2961, 3149-3153, 3194. 
Advantages, 2962, 2963, 3168-3171. 
Caution, with ultimate dismissal, pre- 
ferred to fining, 3202, 3203. 

Boot trade — Kingswood : 

Heavy deductions — great dissatis- 

faction among workers, 3029-3038, 
3197-3202. 

Prosecution successful, 3039-3041. 
Workers should not be penalised for bad 
results where material is difficult to 
work, 3125-3131. 

Object of employers in making deduction 
discussed, 3169-3167. 

Experience is chiefly in weaving and 
boot trades, 3261-3263. , 
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Owner, J. — cont. 

JDedu ctions . — cont. 

Defective Work. — cont. 

Deduction cannot be said to be fair, 3264. 
Difficulty cf getting evidence of workers 
to prove that damage is accidental- 
fear of dismissal, 3266-3270. 

Insurance against liability under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act : 

Owner v. Hooper : 

Deduction upheld by Bench and on 
appeal, 2967-82. 

Firm made a profit out of system, 
2975. 

Court held that case did not come 
within Act, 3099, 3100, 3234-6. 

No worker attempted to recover deduc- 
tion by civil remedy, fearing dis- 
missal, 3237, 3238. 

Result might have been different if 
taken under Act of 1896, s. 3, in- 
stead of Act of 1831, 3239-41. 

A bad practice — widely prevalent in Stroud 
and Bristol district — workmen already 
entitled to compensation by law, 2983- 
2987. 

No remedy, if men accent reduced wages, 
3242-3245. 

Yess-rooms : HI 

Instances of deductions, 2988-2998, 3005 : 
Deduction a condition of employment, 
3101, 3102, 3316. 

Hardly an injustice as worker knows 
condition beforehand, 3104. 

Charge was not a fair and reasonable 
one, 3105-8. 

Abolition : 

Favours, 2999-3002, 3006, 3271, 3281, 
3317-3319. 

Majority of firms do not make any 
charge — very much better conducted, 
3003, 3004, 3103. 

Difficulty of determining what is a fair 
charge, 3274-3283. 

Employment of boys to carry up bobbins for 
weavers : 

A firm summoned and fined, 3021. 

Medical fund, sick clubs, etc. : 

Firm who make a profit out of deductions, 
3022, 3023: 

No audit and no contract, 3024. 
Certifying surgeons’ fees — part of em- 
ployers’ on cost — charged for, 3025, 
3026. 

Trade union putting matters right ; 
own doctor selected, audit insisted 
on, 3027, 3115-3118, 3225-3233. 

No complaint since, 3081, 3082. 

Firm not prosecuted for this, 3083-3092. 
Not a good principle when firm have control 
of doctor, 3078. 

A sick fund in which workers get benefits 
in case of sickness, better than paying 
for medical attendance, 3079. 

W orkers selecting their own doctor : 

. A case at- Lydney, 3080. 

Friendly societies : 

No action taken by, 3109. 

Good many workers would naturally 
belong to them, 3110, 3111. 

Members of, not exempt from deduc- 
tion, 3112-3114. 

Workers administering fund : 

No objection, provided deduction is 
not compulsory, i.e., where charge 
is paid by workers themselves and 
is not a deduction from wages, 3115- 
3124, 3204-3216. 

Money made out of fund by employer in one 
case unfairly and fraudulently, 3180-3184. 



Owner, J. — cont. 

Deductions. — cont. 

Medical fund, sick clubs, etc.— con t. 

Workers object to deductions as a whole 
3185-7. 

Audit : 

Provisions often not known by workers 
3246. 

Care not known where it has been 
dropped after use, 3247. 

Firms generally subscribe, 3312 : 

Loss of this would be very small per 
worker, 3313-3315. 

Materials supplied : 

Gold bobbins to weavers — excessive deduc- 
tions, 3042, 3043. 

Nails to outworkers — making boots, 3054- 
3057, 3059: 

Firms say system ensures use of good 
material and checks waste, 3058. 
Profit made on transaction by firms, 
3060, 3061. 

No prosecution taken, 3299. 

Cotton and thread : 

Firms say system is necessary owing 
to standard of work, and cheeks 
waste, 3062. 

Workers do not get benefit of trade 
discount, 3063-3065, 3200-3202. 

Some firms do not charge — day workers 
seldom charged, 3066. 

Abolition : 

Favours, 3067. 

Would not cause waste or theft, 3068. 
Some re-adjustment of present wages 
would be necessary, 3155-3158. 
Difficulty of getting actual proof of 
oost to employer, 3154, 3289-3297. 

It may be a slight convenience to 
workers to have materials from 
employers as they do not pay for 
them until end of week, 3298. 

Fines : 

Abolition : 

Has not caused capricious dismissals, 2964. 
Promotes better supervision and greater 
attention to rolling stock, plant, and raw 
material, 2965, 2966. 

No difficulty of an administrative character, 
3132. 

Some firms say they cannot do without fines, 
3203-3206. 

There would be great opposition from a 
certain class of employer, 3207. 
Unpunctuality, absence from work, etc. : 

A firm prosecuted and fined, 3001-3020. 
Alternatives are suspension, dismissal, or 
better management, 3172-3174 : 
Value of personal influence of employer, 
3175. 

Workers prefer risk of dismissal to 
fines, 3177-3179. 

There are cases where lateness of worker 
causes inconvenience, 3249. 

Alternative of suspension : 

A sufficient deterrent — rarely put in force, 
3071-3075, 3222. 

No difficulty in checking unfair resort to it, 

3133. 

Practice of railway companies — not a 
serious objection, 3134-3136. 

Is prepared to face it, 3217, 3218. 

Would, not be open to a similar abuse as 
in fines, 3219. 

It would be open to Home Office to inquire 
as to fairness, 3220. 

Would not rapidly lead to dismissal, 3221. 
Maintenance of discipline : , 

Would not go so far as to say be favoured 
complete abolition of fines, 3147, 3148. 
Has bad cases of abuse, 3248, 3250. 

Fines are common, 3251-3253, 3255. 

Only one complaint of unreasonableness, 

3264. 
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Owner, J. — writ. 

Fines-— cont. 

Management is invariably poor where long list 
of fines exists and consistently imposed, 3256. 
Fines are imposed by foremen or forewomen at 
their discretion, 3257, 3258. 

Experience lies chiefly in clothing, corset, 
and underclothing trades, 3259, 3260. 

Fines and Deductions— generally : 

Instance of firm with complex system being 
badly organised, little discipline, 3045 - 
3051. 

Firm would be compelled to adopt other 
means of discipline if system were abolish- 
ed by law, 3052, 3053. 

Abolition : 

Wages to be paid should be clearly set out 
and paid free from deduction, 3188, 
3189. 

Workers being informed before entering employ- 
ment : 

No harm in notice outside works or in a 
printed slip containing information given 
to each worker, 3308-3311. 

Sonus : 

No cases of payment of bonus being used as a 
method of evading obligation, 3137-3146. 

Value of Trade Unions : 

Help to promotion of general fairness, 3223. 
Discipline not interfered with prejudicially, 3224 
Shop Clubs Act : 

No experience, 3284-3286. 

No complaints, 3287. 

Not carried out so far as is known, 3288. 

Newlands, A., H.M. Inspector of Factories, Edin- 
burgh : 

Official position, 3323, 3324. 

Experience as inspector, 3325-3328. 

Payment in Goods — Shetlands, Orkney, and Hebrides 
Islands: 

Shetland : 

Islands and mainland visited in 1900, 1901, 
1902, 3329-3335. 

Class of workers visited — cotters (hosiery 
workers) and merchants, 3330. 
Description of workers and their surround- 
ings, 3338-3345. 

Description of hosiery work (processes, etc.) 

in workers’ own homes, 3346-3363. 

Work is taken to merchants (shopkeepers) 
who pay workers in goods, 3364- 
3366: 

System almost universal, 3336, 3337. 
Evils of system : 

Goods are dearer to worker than to cash 
buyer in some shops, 3368-3370. 
Cash is only given to workers occasion- 
ally and 20 per cent, is then taken 
ofl nominal value, 3371-3379. 

A bad system — workers get less for 
their work ; they may not want 
goods, but are forced to take them 
under penalty of 20 per cent, reduc- 
tion for cash, 3397-3401. 

A practice of merchants issuing tickets 
to workers for goods which are 
bartered, 3402-3404. 

Tends substantially to impoverishment 
of people, 3410, 3411. 

Enforcement of present law : 

Successful prosecution at inspector’s in- 
stigation by Procurator-Fiscal of Ler- 
wick in 1902, 3382-3387, 3396, 3439, 
3440. 

Result was immediate improvement, 
considerable improvement in 1903 or 
1904, but things are going back 
again, 3388, 3389. 



Newlands, A .—cont. 

Payment in Goods, etc. — cont. 

Shetland— 

Enforcement of present law — cont. 

Difficulty in the way of proceedings by 
Factory Department : 

Workers are not outworkers and 
shopkeepers are not contractors, 
3391. 

Factory inspector has therefore 
no power under Act to inspect 
and make inquiries, 3394, 3395. 

Duty of taking action : 

Procurator-Fiscal has powers under 
Section 10 of 1887 Act, 3392, 
3393. 

It would be an advantage if in- 
structions were given to the 
local authorities to keep an 
eye on practice, 3405. 

No administration is exercised by 
local authorities, 3406. 

Local authorities profess that they 
are desirous of stopping practice, 
but that it would be difficult, 
to get proof and that system; 
lias sympathy of people, 3407, . 
3408. 

Some of the people realise hard- - 
ship, others do not, 3409. 

Law would hit transactions if 
enforced, 3412-3417. 

Would be glad of co-operation of 
local authorities in dealing with 
matter, 3434-3438. 

Wages of workers: 

Average 4s. to 8s. a week by prolonged 
industry, 3430-3433. 

No organisation or trade union of workers^ 
exists, 3448, 3449. 

Services of Duchess of Sutherland — shawls 
bought through merchants, therefore 
workers not touched, 3450-3453. 

Orkney : 

Mainland and islands visited, 3418. 

Almost entirely free from truck except 
in Westray (fish curing and other in- 
dustries), 3419, 3420. 

Enforcement of present law: 

Procurator-Fiscal visited — truck les- 
sened, 3421-3423. 

Factory inspector has no jurisdiction, 
3424-3428. 

Hebrides — Harris tweed trade : 

Inquiry made in 1901 and 1902, 3454, 3455. 

Description of processes of manufacture, 
3466-3464. 

System of trade between merchants, cotters 
and weavers : 

Description of, and difficulty of defining 
whether workers are outworkers 
or not, 3465-3467, 3471-3487, 
3496-3502. 

Weaver is always paid by cotter in 
cash, 3504, 3505. 

If weaver does the whole process 
himself he would bo paid by 
merchant in goods, 3589-3591. 

Seventy-five per cent, of trade is done 
by truck, 3506. 

Difficulties of present law : 

Truck Act does not apply to things 
over £5 in value, 3468. 

Limit of £5 should be abolished, 
3469, 3470. 

Result of intervention : 

Merchants interviewed and system 
to some extent altered — cash 
payments, 3488-3491. 
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Newiands, A .--cont. 

Payment in Goods, etc. — tool. 

Hebrides— Harris Tweed Trade.— cont. 

Result of Intervention.— cont. 

Net wage not lowered, therefore result 
was substantially an increase of 
wages, 3492, 3493. 

Evils of system : 

Goods cheaper if bought for oash, 3494, 
3495. 

Responsible authority : 

Local authorities are responsible for 
both truck and sanitary conditions, 
3503. 

Remedy for practice : 

Absolute cash transactions for everything, 

3380. 

Cash payments do not injure trade, 

3381. 

Producer ought to have cash — he would then 
be put on a better footing ; would make it 
compulsory to pay in cash, 3554-3566. 

If there were shops which paid hard cash 
for goods, much of the practices would be 
done away with ; there is every reason to 
believe that people would go to the cash 
shops by preference, 3567-3570. 

Shetland and Orkney : 

If practices had been within jurisdiction of 
factory inspector the matter would have 
been much improved and might have 
been stopped entirely, 3429. 

People have no option but to deal with truck 
shops, except that in Shetland there is one 
cash shop which is preferred to truok shops, 
3507. 

Flannel sold in Glasgow at 3Jd. per yard is 
valued at over a Is. a yard to people, 3507. 
Sample of accounts of some merchants, 3508- 
3512 

Evils of system : 

Worker is heavily penalised whether paid 
in cash or in goods, 3513-3517- 
Sympathy of workpeople with system: 

Is more in the outlying districts, 3518. 
Preference shown for shops not engaging 
in system in other districts, 3519, 3520. 
Scottish Home Industries Association — Duchess 
of Sutherland : 

Trade with people : 

Very small — no depGt in Shetlands ; 
one depOt in Harris and one in 
Lewis, 3521. 

Acquaintance with truck practices : 

Does not know whether any steps were 
taken to inform Duchess of Suther- 
land that merchants were breaking 
the law, 3522, 3523. 

She was communicated with as regards 
Harris, but by whom not known, 
certainly not by Home Office, 3524 
3528. 

Thinks she was aware of practices— 
managers of depots acknowledge that 
truck is prevalent, 3531-3536. 
Association reduce price on giving cash, t.e., 
they did at the time of visit, 3537, 3607- 

3610. 

A private association and a limited company, 
whose object is charity, 3593, 3594. 
Surplus after paying dividend goes tc 
benefit of workers, 3595-3597. 

Nature of operations is similar to ordinary 
merchants — payment in goods, 3598-3601. 
Goods are kept mainly for payment of 
workers — they are of ordinary quality 
3602-3606. 

Association does a great deal of good for 
worker — sanitary conditions improved, 

3611, 3612. 

Association reported to superior officer. 
3613, 3614. 



Newiands, A .—cont, 

Payment of Goods , etc. — cont. 

System is not the result of economic conditions 
in the islands, 3538-3553. 

Section 10 of 1887 Truck Act : 

Enforcement of, by Home Office or local 
authority : 

Local authorities the best as they are 
on the spot, 3571-3573. 

It would be an improvement if Home 
Office had power also to enforce 
Section 10, i.e., to supplement 
and supervise action of local 
authority, 3627-3631 : 
Proceedings would only he taken 
in default of local authority, 
3627-3631. 

Extension of : 

Difficulty of making section applicable 
to tweed weaving in Hebrides because 
woven cloth passes through more 
than one hand — cotter and weaver — 
especially if £5 limit is abolished — 
you get into the field of larger con- 
• tracts or different kinds of contracts, 

3578-3580. 

If thrown open to contractors the £5 
limit should be retained, 3581. 

No experience which would suggest 
extension of list of articles included 
in section, 3582, 3583. 

Exemption from operation of : 

Does not know whether any such 
proposal was made, 3625, 3626. 
Workers are often in debt to merchants, 3615, 
3616. 

Difference between ordinary prices of goods and 
truck prices, 3617-3624. 

Outworkers : 

Difficulties of inspectors : 

Increased by decisions in Squire v. Sweeney 
and Squire v. Midland Lace Company, 
under which the Truck Acts are powerless 
to meet case of outworkers, 3441, 3442. 
Law should be rectified so as to bring them 
within Acts, 3443. 

Hall, Henry, I.S.O., H.M. Inspector of Mines for 
Lancashire and North Wales : 

Official position and length of service, 3632-3636. 
Fines in Collieries : 

List of fines actually imposed by one firm in 
year ending December 31st, 1904, 3637- 
3642: 

Over 5,000 workmen employed by firm, 3643. 
Fines are generally less than 5s., but 10s. 
now and again, 3644. 

Considers fines fair and reasonable in 
accordance with statute, 3645, 3646. 
Fines are handed over to men’s sick club, 
as is generally done, 3647. 

Firm conduct their business with absolute 
propriety, 3668. 

List would include all the serious breaohes 
of rules not punished by prosecution, 
3884, 3885. 

Form of contract: 

Fines are not made the subject of an antece- 
dent contract, but worker signs an 
agreement after commission of 
offence, 3648, 3690, 3691. 

. Considered to be a compliance with 
Section 1 (1) (a) of 1896 Act, 3650, 
3651, 3653, 3655, 3745-3756, 3801- 
3806, 3890, 3891. 

Practice is general in Lancashire, 3652, 
3712 : 

Suggested by legal adviser to 
.-.-i Coal Trades Association, 3655- 

• f 3657. 
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Hall, Henry, I.S.O.— cont. 

Fines in Collieries— cont. 

Form of contract — ccmt. 

Fines are not made, etc. — cont. 

Workman is in the position almost of 
compulsion to accept amount of fine 
and category of offence, or lose his 
situation, 3668, 3662, 3663, 3713, 3714. 

Acts or omissions punishable by fine 
are not published in the collierv 
except that breaches of special rules 
are eften punished by a fine and 
the special rales are, of course, 
published, 3659-3661. 

View's of workers as to practice : 

Not known. They have never 
drawn attention to matter ; 
thinks they are satisfied with it, 
3664-3666' 

There are cases of unreasonable fines 
under system, 3669. 

Cannot condemn system, which he 
considers fair and practicable, 3715, 
3801-3806. 

Publication beforehand : 

Would possibly be an advantage, but 
list would have to be inclusive 
somehow of things that could not 
be foreseen, 3716, 3757, 3898. 

To some extent worker does know, 
as he is acquainted with special 
rules, and he also knows that if 
he does certain other things he 
will be fined ; 

It is not possible to fix amounts, 
as some offences committed 
by different persons may de- 
serve a smaller or larger punish- 
ment, 3757, 3892, 3893. 

Does not uphold individual contracts, 
3899. 

Legality has never been raised, 3758-3764. 

Abolition : 

Alternative of prosocution or dismissal for 
breaches of special rules and other 
offences against discipline : 

Prosecution is disliked by many owners 
as taking up too much time and 
being costly ; they think fining is 
easier for men, 3667, 3881, 3S82. 

Prosecutions would be so many — 
manager would be always at 
police court, 3879, 3681, 3682, 

. 3685, 3696. 

Difficulties in prosecutions — Ab- 
sence of officials at court, 3845- 
3847. Enforcement of payment 
of fines, etc., 3865-3875. 

Fining is the only practicable substitute 
for prosecution, 3685. 

Serious breaches of special rules : 

Prosecution resorted to as a rule, 
3694. 

Fining approved of on the whole — 
doubtful whether prosecution 
would be more effective, 3695, 
3698-3702. 

i Publication of offence, offender, 
and fine at pithead resorted to in 
very serious cases, 3697. 

Parliament intended prosecution, 

3813. 

When put in practice it may 
be found impracticable and 
the best other course taken, 

3814. 

.'here is no obligation on managers 
to prosecute men, 3861. 

Their duty is to see that rules are 
observed, and if not they are 
liable to penalty, 3862-3864, • 
* 3897. 

Inspector encourages owners to 
prosecute in serious cases, 3883. 

411 



Hall, Henry, I.S.O.— coni. 

Fines in Collieries — cont. 

Abolition— cont. 

Alternative of prosecution, etc. — cont. 

Prosecution preferred to dismissal as 
men, if dismissed, would only go 
elsewhere, 3703, 3711. 

Publicity of prosecution would be 
effective without masters incurring 
odium for having prosecuted if 
prosecution in every case were 
, compulsory by law, 3704. 

- Present system of fining is satisfactory 

so long as employers do not fine 
too much, and hand over pro- 
— ceeds to some society belonging 

to the men, 3765. 

Fining generally but not always pre- 
ferred by a workman, 3766. 3837. 
T f he were cross or considered fine 
was unjust be would leave, 3767. 

; In ninety-nine cases out of 100 

fining would be preferred, 3768, 
3769. 

Prosecution is, perhaps, the greatest 
deterrent, 3770-3778, 3838-3844,3880. 

’ Whether fining is or is not a sufficient 
punishment for acts endangering life 
is a question of degree, 3779-3785. 

Most serious cases are selected for 
prosecution, 3848-3850. 

Police court is best and fairest tribunal, 
but constant prosecution would make 
resort to it less effective, 3851, 3853. 
Under present system of finin g by 
managers, average cases are 
t. justly dealt with, 3852-3854. 

There may be individual cases of 
hardship, 3855, 3856. 

Has no lault to find with system 
even in more serious cases, 3858. 
Union defends men in some cases — not 
in bad ones, 3876-3879. 

Owners who take frequent prosecutions 
also impose fines considerably, 3886, 
3887. 

Prosecutions do not lead to friction 
between masters and men, 3889. 

Fines could not be dispensed with, in- 
cluding those for statutory offences, 3678, 
3680, 3720. 

There is very little objection to fining so long 
as fines are paid over to some club 
belonging to men, 3681, 3765. 

Fines could not be dispensed with (dis- 
cipline to be enforced by better super- 
vision with power of ultimate dismissal) 
owing to a lot of offences involving 
danger to workers, 3686-3689. 

Special rales would have to be extended to 
cover all offences for which there is 
now power to fine, 3705. 

Some general clause would be necessary 
owing to the possibility of so many 
offences, 3706-3710. 

Fining is effective for disciplinary purposes, 
3824-3826. 

Vbsencc from work without permission : 

Very unreasonable and objectionable to 
fine men when employer can stop without 
notice for want of trade, 3670-3672. 
Maintenance of discipline : 

Stopping before hour blowing — instance 
3675. 

Defacing list — instance, 3677. 

Neglecting duty, 3692. 

Asleep during working hours, 3693. 

Some offences are mere breach ss of dis- 
cipline and not of special rules, 3859, 
3860. 

Destination of : 

It should be made compulsory to pay over 
all fines to a society selected by the 
men, 3719, 3681, 3765. 

C 
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Hall, Henry, I.S.O .—c-ont. 

Fines in Collieries — cont. 

Amount of : 00O , 

Manager of mine decides on amount, 6a^i- 

Committee of men or check-weighmen 
might have power of examination, 3857. 
Opinion of trade union leaders : 

Not known, 3833-3836. 

Fines are imposed, as a rule, for something that 
causes' actual danger— dismissal is the usual 
penalty for non-attendance, 3894, 3895. 

In a case of insufficient spragging the man him- 
self is in danger, 3896. 

Reasonableness : , 

Thinks unions would interfere in case ot 
unfair fines, 3900. 

No complaints received from unions, 3901. 

No complaints received from individual 
workers, 3902, 3903. 

Thinks he would have heard of any feeling 
of injustice among men, 3904. 

Fines are mostly imposed upon young hauliers 
and drawers, 3905, 3906. 

Deductions — Collieries, Quarries : 

Charges for tools : .... 

As a rule, prices are something like fair 
prices, 3673, 3674. 

Charges for materials : 

Prices in different lists approach each other 
very nearly, 3676. 

Reasonableness : 

It is difficult for inspector to find out 
actual cost to employer, 3724, 3725. 
Reduction in prices has been obtained 
sometimes, 3726-3729, 3795, 3796. 

Trade union would take matter up 
if there was anything unreasonable, 
3734. 

Speaking generally, charges are fairly 
reasonable, 3787, 3788, 3790, 3791, 
3807, 3 08. 

Employers may make a profit on lamps 
• and oil, 3789, 3790. 

If price to owners is known and men 
agree to a certain charge, considers 
this a compliance with Acts, 3792- 
3794. 

Always trys to get at actual cost to 
owners, 3797-3799. 

Explosives : 

Two systems prevail : 

(1) Men buy their own where they 
like. 

12) Men not allowed to obtain them 
except from owners, 3911. 
Considers (2) the best system in the 
interests of safety, as it enables 
one to know precisely what kind 
of explosives men are using, 
3912,3913. 

This is especially important in 
regard to fiery and dusty mines 
where only explosives permitted 
by Home Office are allowed, 
3914, 3915. 

Ten per cent, above actual cost to 
employer is charged for establish- 
ment or accessory charges — carrying, 
unloading, magazine for storage, 
3916-3919. 

Lamps : 

Charges vary, 3920. 

Employer finds lamps and oil, and 
keeps lamps in order, 3921. 

Lamps continue to be property of 
employer, 3922, 3923. 

Household fuel : 

Should be made legal as it is an advantage 
to men ; but no compulsion should be 
r allowed, 3736-41, 3830-2. 
in, Lancashire, custom is of very little 
advantage to men as they pay as much 



Hall, Henry, I.S.O — com*. 

Deductions , etc. -cont. 

Household Fuel — cont. 

as the average householder, 3924, 3925, 
3927. 

In other districts they get fuel at cost price 
and even for nothing. 3926. 

There is no compulsion, 3928. 

Maintenance of Discipline in Collieries : 

System adopted in cases of more than one 
offence described, 3683. 

Dismissal occurs in bad cases, 3684. 

Discipline is worse where neither fining nor 
prosecution prevails, 3887, 3888. 

Fines and Deductions generally : 

Worker knows everything deducted from wage- 
shown in pay ticket, 3717, 3718. 

Notice ought to be published showing terms of 
employment; at present they are contained 
in book signed by worker on applying for 
work, and he never reads them, 3721-3723. 
List handed in with regard to quarry is typical, 
so far as deductions for materials are concerned. 
3907-3910. 

Trade Unions : 

Value of : 

Organisation of workers is an advantage 
for both parties, 3730-3733. 

Truck Acts : 

Abstracts of requirements ought to bo published, 
3735, 3755, 3756. 

Prosecutions under Acts : 

Has had none, 3786. 

Fines in Metal Mines and Quarries : 

Not so frequently imposed as in collieries, 3742. 
Abolition : 

Not the same difficulty in abolishing fines 
in quarries as in mines, 3744. 

Fines — generally : 

Abolition : 

Discipline is worse at quarries where no 
fine 3 prevail, than in collieries where 
fining is the practice, 3809-3811. 

Lack of fines does not indicate superior 
discipline, 3812. 

Prosecution would have to be simplified, 3815. 
Fining is unquestionably a deterrent to 
stop faults, which would increase if it 
were abolished, 3816-3820. 

No objection to fixing a maximum proportion 
to wages, 3827-3829. 

Truck Practices in Collieries : 

Contract system, payment in goods, or other 
abuse : 

Has not heard of any cases under Act of 
1831, 3929. 



Stokes, A. H., H.M. Inspector ot Mines to: the 
Midland District : 

Official position, 3930, 3931. 

Length of service and experience of Acts, 3932-3930. 

Area of district — coal mines, 3938-3940. 

Area of district — metaliflerous mines and quarries, 
3941, 3942. 

Coal Mines : 

Form of contract of employment : 

Contract is generally a printed heading 
to the sheets of a bound boot, 
3943, 3944 : , , 

Manager signs at the top, workman a 
the bottom, 3945. 

Workman is given a copy of mining 
rules, contract rules, and club rule, 
and takes them home, 3946, ow • 
3956, 4151. , ., h 

Checkweighman supplies worker wi 
price list, i.e., rates of pay for p* 60 
work, 3948, 3968, 3959. . 

Workman does not get a copy 
signed contract, 3949. 
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Stokes, A. H ,—cont. 

Coal Mines — cont. 

Form of contract of employment— cont. 

Contract is generally, etc. — cont. 

Signed contract consists of agreement 
to serve company on terms and 
conditions of contract rules ; there 
is, therefore, no use in workman 
having copy of signed contract, 
3950-3955. 

Contract is entirely in the terms of 
the 1896 Act up to this point, 
3960, 3961. 

Contract is between employer and 
individual worker, not between 
former and whole body of workmen 
or their representatives, 4147-4-150. 

Contractor should not be allowed to sign 
on behalf of those be employs, i.e., a gaffer 
signing for his whole team, 4061-4063. 

Copy of hiring contract should be given 
to each man at time of signing, gratis. 
together with all rules relating to or 
governing his employment, 4064. 

Fines : 

Form of contract and method of fining : 
Collier signs contract for each deduc- 
tion by way of fine after ret or 
omission, 3962, 3963, 3965, 3969. 
Refusal to sign would lead to a summons 
or dismissal, 3966, 3967, 3970, 3971. 
Another method is for full wage to 
be paid to worker, who pays back 
amount of fine, 3968. 

Contracts are filed and kept as a record, 
3972. 

Legality : 

Thinks contract is in accordance 
with 1896 Act, 3974, 3975. 
it has never been tested, 3976. 

Has never called contract in 
question with Home Office, 
3977, 3798. 

Thinks contract may be either 
by notice or in writing, 3979, 

3980. 

Has never adopted view that 
contract in writing and by 
notice may have to be entered 
into at the time of the funda- 
mental contract of employment, 

3981, 3982. 

Thinks the fines contract complies 
with Section 1 (1) (6) of Act of 
1896 as to specifying the acts 
or omissions which may be 
imposed, 3983; and with Sub- 
section (2) (6), 4087-4093. 

Would not have been slow to 
prosecute if it had been thought 
illegal, 4197. 

Publication beforehand : 

Does not see how contract could 
specify beforehand acts or omis- 
sions in respect of which fines 
may be imposed as same act 
may be more serious in different 
cases, 3984, 3989, 3990, 3991, 
4059. 

There is no contract before parti- 
cular act or omission is dis- 
covered, 3985. 

In any case workman is protected 
because if fine is unreasonable 
he can recover it, 3986, 3987 : 
Thinks men would not hesitate 
to take a case to Court, 3988. 

If fining instead of prosecuting amounts 
to compounding the offence Acts 
should be made clearer, 3992, 3993. 

Register of ; 

Fines are recorded in a book which 
constitutes register required by Act, 
3973. 



Stokes, A. H ,—cont. 

Coal Mines — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Abolition : 

Fines for breaches of Special Rules : 
Discipline could be made good 
by prosecution or dismissal in 
every case, but does not 
like either for trivial offences, 
3994-3998 : 

Balance of his judgment is against 
abolition, but would give men 
better guards than they have 
now, 3999. 

Fining should be retained for 
purposes of discipline, 4143. 
Fining is a more charitable course 
than prosecution for little 
breaches of discipline, 4144. 
Fines are as necessary for offences 
which ha .e nothing to do with 
safety as for those which have, 
4179-4181. 

Does not know of any collieries where 
fines have been abolished, 4145, 4146. 
Destination : 

Fines should go to oharitable purposes 
(hospitals or sick benefit clubs 
etc.), 4000, 4177 : 

No cases known where employers 
pocket fines, 4178. 
Reasonableness : 

Has not had cases of unreasonable 
fines, 4001, 4002. 

“Fair and reasonable” clause should 
be strengthened — Magistrate or 
County Court to deoide, 4003, 
4004, 4157 : 

Magistrate could subpeena evidence 
if technical points arose : 
Does not favour a third party 
other than bench to deal 
with such points, 4158, 4159 
Burden of proof should be placed on 
person inflicting the fine, 4005-4009. 
Favours giving men every facility for 
recovery of unreasonable fines, 4060. 
Fines are very fairly imposed con- 
sidering seriousness of some of 
offences, 4190. 

Evidence and character of offence and 
amount of fine : 

Fines are generally imposed at time 
of offence, 4191. 

Does not see how anyone else could 
join in any assessment, 4192. 

An appeal should be rendered easy, 
4193, 4194. 

Alternative of prosecution or dismissal : 
Rests with manager of mine, 4152-4154. 

A fair arrangement in serious cases, 
4155, 4156. 

Does not favour fines for very serious 
offences, 4182-4187. 

Is averse to prosecution for trivial 
offences, 4188, 4189, 4203. 

Prosecution is more effective for 
securing discipline than fining, 4200. 
Proseoution by mine owners is not 
resorted to more often owing to 
publicity, 4201, 4202. 

Owners have been told that they must 
prosecute in serious cases, 4204. 
Prosecutions are frequent because 
serious offences are frequent, 4205. 
Owners do not much like prosecuting 
their workmen, 4206. 

Prosecutions are an inconvenience in 
taking responsible officials away 
from mines, 4207, 4208. 

Miners’ Association defend cases some- 
times, 4209, 4210. 
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PRECIS OF EVIDENCE : 



Stokes, A. H. — cont. 

Coal Mines — cont. 

Fines — coni. 

No complaints received and no dissatisfac- 
tion exists, 4162, 4163. 

Unions have raised no objection to system 
of fining ; they may object to a fine in a 
particular case, 4195. 

Importance of discipline, 4001, 4002. 

Deductions : 

Illegal deductions : 

Not returning special rules on leaving 
employment : 

Instances of fines of 5s. and 
Is. 3d. which seem to bo 
directly against Coal Mines 
Act, Section 57 (2), 4010- 
4012, 4047, 4113-4116, 4196 : 
Rules cost owner from 24d 
to 3d., 4047. 

Has not taken proceedings 
as he thought it a 
matter for workman 
to recover sums in 
County Court, 4094- 
4104, 4117-4119, 4211- 
4214, 4239: 

Now sees that there is 
also the criminal 
remedy enforceable by 
inspector, 4240-4242. 
Did not think it came with- 
in Section 3, because he 
thought that related to 
materials exclusively, 4105- 
4112, 4235, 4236: 

Now sees that Section 
does not apply solely to 
materials, but to “ other 
things done or provided 
by employers in relation 
to work,” 4237, 4238. 
Does not think deduction fair 
and reasonable, 4120-4124. 
Case not yet reported to 
Home Office, 4215. 

J i to 2 per cent, of total output deducted 
for bats (shale and coal mixed — the 
worthless part of the seam). This 
is included in contract of employment, 
and is in addition to deductions 
made on the pitbanks in accordance 
•with Section 12 (1) of Mines Act, 
4038-4042, 4046, 4218, 4219 : 

Does not think workman knows of 
provision in contract as he probably 
does not look at it when signing, 
4043, 4045. 

Owners took legal opinion; declared 
to be legal, 4044. 

Has let matter rest in face of legal 
opinion, although he thought con- 
tract signed could not make legal 
what is possibly illegal under Coal 
Mines Act of 1887, 4216-4220. 

Is referring case to Home Office, 4221. 
Charges for materials : 

Some pay tickets contain no sub- 
stantial details, 4013, 4014 : 

A hardship— workman should have 
, j on his pay ticket quantity 

supplied and price per lb., 
e.g., of candles, blasting 
materials, explosives, 4015- 
4017, 4037, 4056-4058, 

4128-4131, 4160, 4161: 
Does not think it within 
jurisd ction of inspector to 
require further particulars 
under Section 3 ; the work- 
man should look after it 
himself, 4135-4142. 



Stokes, A. H.— cont. 

Coal Mines — cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Charges for Materials. — cont. 

Sharpening of tools: 

No complaints ; a matter under 
men’s own arrangements, 4018- 
4021. 

Instances of high rates where £4 a 
' week profit was made by owners 

4032-4034 : 

. „ Practice was abandoned on his 

protest, 4035, 4036, 4125-4127. 

Explosives : 

Favours supply by owners en- 
tirely, in the interests of safety, 

; ' 4049, 4051. 

Some employers insist on supply- 
ing explosives to workmen, 4166. 
4169. 

Sometimes there is dissatisfaction as 
; to prices asked for articles supplied, 

4163. 

Some things can be purchased where 
workman likes ; others are often 
supplied by employer and come 
under audit, 4164, 4165. 

Audit of: 

Explosives and candles not included 
in provision ; workmen therefore have 
; no protection of audit, which should 

be provided, 4048, 4050, 4170. 

Provision should be made applicable 
to all classes of deductions, 4065. 

Pay ticket should show all deductions, 
whether under Mines or Truck Acts or 
provided under contract of hiring, 4066. 

Register of : 

A register should be kept of all de- 
ductions, open to inspector and 
worker similar to that provided 
in case of fines ; necessary if an 
audit is adopted, 4067-4071. 

Payment of wages in goods : 

In one case stores governed and managed 
by owners of colliery — wages were 
paid partly' in coin and partly in 
barter notes which were exchanged 
fer groceries, 4022-4026 : 

Proceedings taken and firm fined— 
stores shut up, 4027-4030. 

Truck Acts : 

Consolidation of : 

Favours one Act and everything clearly 
defined, 4052 : 

Present Acts are confusing to employers 
and men, and difficult to work, 
4053, 4055. 

Cases that ought to be hit escape, 4054. 

Inspector’s hands would be strengthened 
if suggestions were introduced, 4175. 

Complaints under : 

Has had vory few, but this does not prove 
everything is all right as ignorance is 
bliss, 4232-4234. 

Prosecutions under : 

Only one case of, 4198, 4199. 

Quarries : 

Working of Truck Acts : 

No complaints as to, 4072, 4081. 

Fines : 

Absence of, 4073, 4085, 4086, 4229 : 

Not an indication of superior manage- 
ment, but of general slackness o 
owners, 4228. 

Dismissal is the rule, 4076. 

Does not know why there are fines in mines 

and not in quarries, but risks are differen , 

4230. 
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Stokes, A. YL—c.ont. 

Quarries— co nt. 

Discipline : 

Better than before Quarries Act ; would 
like to see it better still, 4074, 407/5. 

Worse than in mines, 4222 : 

Supervision is not so strict, 4223. 

No manager corresponding to certi- 
ficated mine manager is appointed, 
4224. 

Special Buies are not enforced as 
well; it would be better if they 
were, but there are many very small 
quarries, 4227. 

It would bo better for safety if stricter 
supervision were exercised, 4225. 
Deductions : 

Charges for explosives : 

Explosives should be purchased from 
employers, 4079. 

Charges for rent, tools, etc., 4000, 4082. 

Audit of : 

No question has arisen, 4083. 

Suggestions as to mines apply generallj 
to quarries, 4079. 

Trade Unions : 

Value of : 

Protection for colliers against unfairness. 
4171,4172: 

Union would not hesitate to put 
employer in court in any strong case . 
4173. 4174. 

Enforcement of Acts : 

Employers havo in every case fallen in with 
suggestions when a breach of Act has been 
found, and remedied matter, 4176, 4231. 

Duchess of Sutherland, President of Scottish 
Home Industries Association : 

Truck in Hebrides and Scottish Home Industries 
Association : 

Association : 

Formed ten years ago, 4243, 4244. 

A voluntary one with a paid manager 
and secretary, 4245-4247. 

Objects are : 

To assist crofter upon business lines 
but from philanthropic motives, 
4248, 4358. 

To give public real bona fide Harris 
tweed and to secure for the worker 
the full price, 4277-4281. 

It acts on principle of encouraging self- 
help, 4249, 4250. 

Districts in which Association works, 

4251. 

Association thought it their duty to help 
crofters by competing with merchants, 

4252, 4253. 

It has local managers (salaried officials) 
who live at the depots, 4272-4275. 
Description of homes and domestic life of people, 
4254-4258. 

Assistance given to people by Association: 

Material for making tweed is advanced 
with meal, sugar and tea to enable 
the people to live while making the 
tweed, 4259-4262, 4266-4268. 

Before Association interposed the 
people trafficked with merchants 
almost entirely; output since has 
trebled or quadrupled, 4263. 

Merchants used to advance everything 
the people wanted presumably at a 
. rather exorbitant rate so that the 

latter got tied up in debt, 4264, 4265. 

Advances are made by Association 
at all seasons, 4269. 

Sometimes six months elapses between 
giving out of material and delivery 

I of finished product, 4270, 4271. 



Duchess of Sutherland— cont. 

Truck in Hebrides , etc. —cont 

Assistance given to people, etc. — cont. 

Material for making, etc. — cont. 

There is no question of wages for 
workers ; they are paid the value 
of the cloth, 4276, 4342. 

The wool is spun and woven by the 
people themselves in their own 
dwellings, 4279, 4280. 

There is nothing in Truck Act which 
leads Association to fix limit of 
advances at £3, 4356. 

Association gives the worker rather more 
than wholsale dealer gives and 
, less than retail dealer gives, 4282- 

4285: 

Prices paid per yard, 4286, 4287, 
4342. 

Cost of wool to worker, 4288-4290. 

Worker makes roughly Is. 8d. per 
yard, 4292 : 

It might take six months to make 
40 yards, 4343. 

Workers are paid in cash the full amount and 
are presented with bills for wool or 
other tilings supplied, 4293, 4294 : 

Circular of instructions issued to 
managers of dep6ts, 4326. 

Cash advances are sometimes made as 
workers have to pay for weaving given 
out, 4314. 

Workers are paid a little above ordinary 
market rate, 4315. 

Sale of goods to workers by Association : 

People are free in every way even after 
, wool is advanced, 4304. 

They can purchase their food supplies 
where they like ; but they prefer 
to come to Association, 4305-4308, 
4317-4319, 4348-4350. 

Workers who deal with Association 
usually take all they can get from 
’ it, 4347, 4350 

In nearly every instance when worker 
• : brings in his work, there is a balanep 

| in cash after his debts are paid, and 

he is not expected to lay it out at 
the shop, 4352-4354. 

No preference is given in advancing 
wool to those who spend money at 
the shop, 4356. 

Price of tea ; profit is that percentage out 
of which management charges are de- 
frayed, 4309-4310, 4357. 

Sale is an ordinary mercantile transaction 
and is an entirely separate account,. 
4313, 4316. 

Meal bought elsewhere would be much, 
higher in price, 4340, 4341. 

Profits made by Association. 

From 10 to 12i per cent, is made on material,, 
food, etc.., supplied, 4295-4299. 

Out of this some of establishment 
charges are paid, 4300. 

Propagandist work is purely voluntary* 
4344, 4345. 

Association could not be run on this profit 
if it were not for profits on big sales of 
tweeds at Stafford House and at large 
cities in England and Scotland where 
high retail prices are charged, 4301, 
4302, 4359. 

Bad debts are continually incurred as people 
are not hound to the Association in any 
way, and no dividend is paid, 4303. 

Loss on two depots in 1905, 4311. 

Payment for work in goods : 

Association has no sympathy with a system 
under which workers are bound to take 
their supplies from person for whom 
they work, 4320. 
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Duehess of Suiheilincl — cowi. 

Truck in Hebrides , etc — cont. 

Payment for work in goods— cont. 

A bad system, as workers are continually 
in debt; some merchants are, however, 
extremely kind in advancing goods in 
cases of sickness, 4321. 

Would sympathise entirely with a change 
in law rendering system impossible, 4322, 
4323. . , , 

Workers are absolutely and entirely de- 
pendent on merchants; system lends 
itself to a kind of serfdom, 4324, 4325. 

Before assenting to strengthening of the 
law, would like to see what was proposed, 
as she would not like to see conditions 
made harder for people, 4336. 

Mr. Newland’s evidence : 

Association sometimes purchase shawls 
from workers, not from merchants as 
stated (3450-3453), 4327-4332. 

His statement (3525, etc.,) that 50 per cent, at 
least of Harris tweed is bought by truck 
shows absolute ignorance of real con- 
dition of affairs as regards Association, 
which desires not to have truck and does 
everything possible to prevent it in their 
transactions, 4333, 4335. 

Letter referred to as having been written 
to her (3531) was in reference to a case 
of a local manager of Association refusing 
to take some faulty tweed at full price, 

’ and it was thought that Association had 
acted unfairly ; result was issue of a 
i circular of instructions to local managers, 
4337. 

His statement that Association reduced the 
price on giving cash is a false one ; nothing 
is ever deducted beyond the 12i per cent, 
profit on materials and food, 4338, 4339. 

It is untrue to say that Association pays 
, a dividend or buys tweed made in mills 
— all tweed taken is made in the cottages 
with hand looms, 4341. 



Oromweli, G. W., Manager, Scottish Home In- 
dustries Association : 

Truck in Hebrides and Scottish Home Industries Asso- 
ciation : 

Confirms all the evidence of Duchess of Suther- 
land, 4360, 4361. 



Ward, Peter, Dunkineely, Co. Donegal : 

South Donegal Outworkers — Linen Industry and 
Sprigging : 

Agents for manufacturers in Belfast and other 
. large towns : 

Owns a drapery business in Dunkineely 
and is agent for six linen manufacturers, 
4362-4365, 4368, 4369. 

People dealt with are generally families of 
small farmers and fishermen, 4366, 4367. 
Agent is paid 10 per cent, commission upon 
cash paid out to workers — sewers or 
spriggers, 4370, 4371. 

Agents first received a commission twenty- 
two or twenty-three years ago ; formerly 
a salary was paid, 4488-4490. 

Commission has always been as large as 
10 per cent., 4491. 

There are no agents who give out work and 
make what they can, 4492, 4493. 

Agents giving out work to sub-agents who 
practise truck : 

Objects to system, 4499, 4500. 

Practice does not prevail to any large 
extent, 4501. 

A register of agents should he kept by 
T inspector of factories and each agent 
should be registered, 4513, 4514. 



Ward, Peter— cont. 

South Donegal Outworkers, etc.— cont. 

Workers, price paid for work, and manner of 
payment : 

Manufacturers fix price to he paid to workers, 
4372, 4376. 

Workers are paid by piecework and average 
wages they can make vary from 8d. to 
lOd. a day. The work is done by hand 
in their own homes, 4376-4404. 

Goods are examined by assistant or himself, 
and payment is made in cash in all 
instances, 4405, 4410. 

Bad work : 

Does not himself fine for had work; 
gives no work to had workers, except 
to give them a ohance to improve, 
4406-4408. 

Evidence is confined to linen industry and 
to sprigging, 4418, 4419. 

Workers are females, 4420. 

Material given out to workers is ready 
stamped with pattern, 4472. 

Cotton is supplied to them, but they find 
needles and thimbles, 4473, 4474. 

In some cases prices to bo paid for work 
are stamped, in some they are not, 4494. 
Price of all work should be stamped upon 
it by distributing firm so that worker 
could not he cheated, 4495. 

Work is only given to those who 
undertake to do it, but no objection is made 
to other members of family assisting, 
4496, 4499. 

Thinks a return of outworkers would be 
useful and that inspector of factories 
should have them on his list, and have 
power of supervision as in the case of 
factory workers, 4502-4504. 

It would be helpful if workers had some 
organisation ; they could insist on better 
wages, which they ought to have, 4507- 
4509. 

Sale of goods : 

Sometimes workers buy drapery from his 
shop ; food is not sold, 4409-4411. 

Some agents sell food but all pay cash to 
workers so far as is known, 4412. 

Th inks workers get goods at the current 
prices from agents, 4439. 

Payment in goods : 

Cash payment has prevailed for six or seven 
years since prosecution ; case had good 
effect on agents, 4413. 

Disapproves entirely of system, 4414-4416, 
4427, 4433. 

It is harmful to workers, encourages 
them to get into debt, and makes 
agent partial to certain workers who 
deal with them, 4427-4431. 

It would tend to improve condition of 
people and to better their sense of 
independence if they always had a 
right to their wages in money, 4441. 
Believes system is practically dead in South 
Donegal, 4417. 

Workers have remedy even if a truck agent 
exists, as they can go to others, 4437, 4438. 
Enquiry into practice : 

His attention was first drawn to 
question by the prosecution by lady 
inspector at Ardara, 4442, 4443. 
Ever since has preached to workers 
that they are entitled to cash, 4444. 
Has found all workers receiving cash 
since prosecution, 4445-4450. 
Prosecution was quite justified, 4451, 
4452. 

Visited some of the towns and wrote to 
agents in others, 4453-4456, 4462. 
Since prosecution practice has been 
abandoned, 4456, 4457. 
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Ward, Peter— cont. 

South Donegal Outworkers, etc. — cont. 

Payment in Goods — cont. 

Enquiry into practice— cont. 

Work being more plentiful has helped 
to end system, 4468-4461. 

Did not refer to prosecution in his 
letter to Press as it did not oocur to 
him, 4463. 

At the time of prosecution ho denied 
that practice was general, 4464, 
4477-4481. 

It was necessary to preach to workers 
as many of them did not know they 
were entitled to cash, 4465. 

Possibly some small agents did not 
pay cash, but as a rule payment is 
so made, 4466-4471, 4475, 4476. 

“ Gombeen ” men : 

Are men who sell goods at an exorbitant 
price upon credit or charge an exorbitant 
rate of interest on cash lent, 4482. 

The system is now done ; it prevailed at a 
time when shops were fewer and a man 
with cash got most of the trade in his 
hands, 4483-4485. 

The gombeen man is a different man from 
the agent, 4486, 4487. 

West Donegal Outworkers — Knitting Industry : 

Miss Squire’s evidence as to payment in goods : 

He is unable to contradict evidence as he 
knows nothing of knitting industry, 4421, 
4422, 4440. 

Withdraws contradiction made in his 
letter to Tribune of June 23rd, 1906 ; 
it was meant only to refer to sprigging 
and embroidery industries, 4423-4426, 
4434-4436. 



Edwards, Mr. T. 0., H.M. Inspector of Factories 
for the Southampton District : 

District : 

Area, 4615. 

Three and half years in charge, 4516. 

Over 10,000 works, 4517. 

Industries included — manufacture of nets, gloves, 
clothing and corsets, and laundries, 4518- 
4520. 



'I'ruck Acts : 

' Infringements were prevalent ; but have been 
largely reduced by prosecution and moral 
suasion, 4521-4523 : 

Mostly confined to 1896 Act, 4524. 
Prosecutions : 

List of ; convictions obtained in majority 
of cases, 4525-4528. 

For Pines : 

More than five minutes in lavatory, 
4529-4535. 

Unpunctuality, 4582-4588. 

Laughing during meal time, 4589- 
4592. 

For deductions : 

Use of sewing machines, 4536-4542, 
4546-4549. 

Standing room, 4572-4576. 

Manager of a laundry deducting sums 
for jewellery, finery, etc., sold, 
4576, 4577. 

Cleaning and standing room, 4577. 
Ironing cloths in laundry, 4577. 

Cotton supplied, 4578, 4579. 

Number of, 4631. 
value of Act of 1896 : 

It has been of great use, 4632. 

^*nence has shown its weak points. 



Reasonableness : 

Difficulty of; better definition of “fair 
4fTfi J easonable ” wanted, 4543-4545, 



Edwards, Mr. T. 0.— coni. 

Deductions — cont. 

Reasonabl eness — cont. 

Maximum percentage of wage : 

Approves of — say 2| per cent., 4567- 
4571. 

Charges for materials, plant, light, etc. : 

Disapproves entirely of such deductions, 
4550, 4640. 

Should come out of general on-cost chargos 
of business, 4551, 4554-4564. 

Workman should have his net wage without 
any deductions, 4552, 4553, 4580, 4581. 

Heavy profits made, 4637-4639. 

Statutory obligations: 

Charge for cleaning is wrong in principle 
and unfair, 4577. 

Mess-rooms : 

In many cases provided by employers — 
satisfactory to them, 4641-4642. 

Thinks it to the interest of both employers 
and employed that mess-rooms should 
be provided, 4701-4703. 

Mess-rooms compulsory under special rules- 
should not be charged for, 4703, 4704. 

But it should not be made illegal to levy 
a small charge in other cases, provided 
no profit is made and it is optional on 
workman, 4705-4706. 

Lick clubs, medical attendance : 

Should be managed by a committee of 
workpeople, 4643. 

Accounts should be audited annually, 4644 : 

There would then be no objection to- 
deduction if workers were free to- 
join or not as they pleased, 4645. 

Accounts should be open to examina- 
tion by inspectors, 4645. 

Damaged work: 

Has had no cases of abuse, 4697, 4699. 

Existing powers are sufficient to deal with, 
deductions, 4098. 

Alternative is dismissal, which is worse for 
workers, 4700. 

Fines : 

Abolition : 

Would not entirely and absolutely abolish 
fines, but would entrench them 
with regulations and restrictions, 
4593-4596, 4609-4613 : 

Alternative would be dismissal, 4597. 

Fining is preferable in some cases, 
4610 : 

Is better for workpeople, 4654. 

Is a better deterrent than cautions, 
and effective, 4655-4661. 

And more humane and kind than 
dismissal, 4671, 4672. 

Fines might be a better preventive 
as threats of dismissal are often 
regarded as idle, 4673. 

Threats not carried out do not tend to 
discipline, 4674. 

Where manager has not complete 
moral control it is better that he 
should have a coercive weapon, 4675- 
4678. 

The best regulated works in one industry 
have abolished fines, 4599, 4634, 
4664. 

Abolition is not hurtful to good 
employers, 4600. 

Caution, threat of dismissal, and dis- 
missal take the place of fines, 4601- 
4606. 

Works can be conducted efficiently, 
4606. 

A mutual benefit to employers and 
employed, 4646, 4647. 

Would not consider it a hardship if 
result had been brought about com- 
pulsorily instead of by friendly under- 
standing, 4648. 
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Edwards, Mr. T. 0 .—cont. 

Fines— conk. 

Abolition.— cont. 

The best regulated works, etc.— cont. 

Has not known of cases where fines 
have been reverted to, 4668. 

Cannot say whether management was 
changed, 4669, 4670. 

Perhaps to a certain extent it is the 
better class firm, i.e., better estab- 
lished and in a better way of business, 
who are able to do without fines, 
4691, 4692. 

The better managers, i.e., those with 
more strength of character, go to the 
better firms, but class of work, place, 
and kind of workpeople have to be 
taken into account in comparing 
managements, 4693. 

At two laundries contrasted (fines in 
one, none in other) wages of girls 
are the same ; both managers are 
good men, but workers are different, 
4694-4696. 

Fines are a convenient fonn of coercion and 
make for a poorer class of discipline on 
the whole, 4607, 4608. 

Difficulties of securing abolition, 4649-4654. 

If firms in certain trades were to dismiss men 
for every offence they would be 
short of hands, 4662 : 

Firms in one industry who have 
abolished fines are not short of hands 
because the management has moral 
influence over the workpeople and 
there is good understanding between 
employers and employed, 4663-4667. 

Imount of fining : 

Instance of one-third of hands being fined 
every week for being late in badly 
managed works, 4634, 4635 : 

Fines were nominal and did not amount 
to value of time lost, 4685-4687. 

There was nothing exceptional in the 
circumstances of the works or woikcrs, 
4689. 

Numerous fines for being late anil trivial 
offences, 4636. 



/'estination : 

In some cases fines go to workers ; in others 
to employers, 4679, 4680. 

Favours making it illegal for fines to go 
into employers’ pockets except when 
‘ fines are equivalent of time lost, 

4681-4683 : 

Perhaps, however, it would be well to 
alter law so as to provide that no 
fines in any cases went to employers 
4684. 

■O-.il- workers ; 

Has had large experience of them, 4614. 

Instances of truck, 4615-4622. 

Squire v. Midland Lace Co. ; 

Decision disastrous and has resulted in 
some recrudescence of truck, 4623-4625. 

Extension of protection of Truck Acts to all 
out- workers : 

Sees no difficulty in applying principle to 
all wage-earners, 4626. 

It should be made illegal to sell goods and 
other things to out-workers at more than 
market price even if paid in cash, 4627 
4628. 

Giving of credit should be made illegal 
4628, 4629 : 6 ' 

If advances are to be mado they should 
be in money, 4630. 

Wages of Women Workers : 



Bell, Richard, M.P., Secretary, Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants : 

•, Experience as a practical worker and representative 
of the workers, 4704-4710. 

Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants : 

Embraces all classes of men employed on Rail- 
ways except men employed in shops, i.e., 
plant men, 4711. 

Covers the United Kingdom, 4712. 

Six hundred and twenty-eight branches and 
about 65,000 workers, 4713. 

As Secretary he has visited all parts of the 
Kingdom and feels sure he represents the 
views of the class of labour in question, 
4714, 4715. 

Railways : 

Fines : 

System prevailing : 

Thinks it a very bad one, 4716, 4717. 

Applies to nearly every Railway with 
not more than two exceptions, 
4718, 4719. 

Fines have never prevailed in the sense 
of dispossessing the Companies or 
the masters of their right to dismiss 
in sufficiently grave cases, 4721. 

System described : 

Fine is a sum not in proportion to 
the wage, but an actual sum 
fixed and laid down, 4722. 

No list or schedule is posted (except 
in few instances) or supplied to 
men to which they can refer 
to check amounts deducted, 
4724,4727, 4911. 

Nor is there a contract in writing 
between employer and employed, 
4912, 4916. 

The fixing of the fine is left to the 
caprice or will of employer, 
4728, 4770, 4928, 4929 : 

The worker is therefore unable 
to forecast amount to be 
deducted at week-end, 4729, 
4769. 

Does not know if there is any list 
in the archives of the Company ; 
probably not, 4730. 

The officer taking stock of de- 
linquency and assessing 
amount would vary with the 
different Companies accord- 
ing to the methods of 
management, 4731. 

Worker is absolutely at the mercy of 
the figure fixed, 4771 : 

and his only remedy is to accept 
situation or leave his employ- 
ment, 4772. 

Instances : 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way — affecting one man who 
kept a record, 4732-4742. 

Has no reason to think case is 
exceptional, 4767, 4768. 

*Out of 230 employed, 95 cases 
of fines (£13 5s. 3d. 
total) in ten weeks at 
Wigan, 4780-4790 : 
Considers fines were in 
• excess of offence, 4784. 

Midland Railway, 4743-4745, 4779, 
4872,4873. 

North Eastern Railway, 4775- 
4778. 

Instances are typical of other 
Companies, 4766. 

Abolition : 



Full time, i.e., ten hours a day, on glove mak 
resulting in 5d. for a day’s work, 4688. 



As a general principle is against the 

system of fines, 4820, 4821. 

* This was a mistake. Sec M r. Aspinall’s evidence, p. 57- 
Questions 9768, 9769. 
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Bell, Bichard, M.P.— cont. 

Railways — oont. 

Fines — cont. 

Abolition— cont. 

Prohibition would have to be coupled 
with some control over the power of 
suspension for frivolous offences, 
4972. 

Publication of fines : 

Men do not like their names being 
published, 4905-4907. 

It does not make a man more par- 
ticular, 4908. 

The amount of fines imposed is a considera- 
tion to the Companies as some of 
them place the money obtained to 
the account of the railway provident 
societies which may save them from 
subscribing where they would other- 
wise be morally bound to, 4968, 4969, 
5032, 5033 : 

It is impossible to get at the amount of 
fines imposed in a year by any of the 
big Companies, 4970. 

Suspensions : 

System prevailing : 

London and Northwestern Railway: 

In practice more severe than fines, 
4718. 

Punishment is at most times far 
in excess of what would be justi- 
fied by the frivolous offences 
committed, 4718. 

Instances, 4746, 4749-4765, 4870, 
4871, 4874. 

A list of delinquents is hung up at 
each station each week, 
4751, 4752 : 

Penalty is paid before list is 
published, 4773,4774. 

Considers suspensions are out of 
all proportion to offence, 4757. 

Instances are typical of other 
Companies, 4766. 

Procedure adopted in a case of 
suspension described — tyranny 
of extreme kind — applies only to 
London and North Western Rail- 
way, 4795-4799. 

Midland Railway: 

Principle adopted during last year 
or two more than previously, 
4720. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway: 

Eighteen men suspended at Wigan 
for an aggregate of ninety - 
eight days, 4791-4793 : 
Punishment was out of all 
proportion to gravity of 
offence, 4792. 

There has always been a system of sus- 
pensions of men concerned with 
all Companies under certain con- 
ditions such as a serious accident 
resulting in loss or damage to property 
or injury to life and limb. The 
Society has not protested much 
. against this ; if only such instances 

existed, there would not be much 
to complain about, 4720. 

Men are dismissed for a day or week 
as the case may be, 4747-4749. 

Worker does not know what is to be 
penalty, 4773, 4774. 

Abolition : 

Is against system of suspensions except 
in case of a serious accident, 4822, 
4859, 4860. 

. if power of suspension for trivial 
offences were taken away from 
subordinate officials the question 
would right itself, 4973-4976. 



Bell, Richard, M.P .—amt. 

Railways— oont. 

Suspensions— cont. 

Suspensions are more convenient to Com- 
panies than fines as they make more 
money out of them, 4967. 

Contract of employment : 

Every man has a written bargain — a large 
book of rules. He is given an hour 
or two to read it, and then has to 
declare that he has read it, is familiar 
with it, and agrees to all the conditions 
contained in it, 4725. 

The man must reside at a place con- 
venient to Company’s requirements, 
4726. 

The Company reserve the right to punish 
by fines, suspension, or dismissal 
and to withhold any moneys due, 
etc., 4726. 

Offences for which fines and suspensions are 
imposed : 

Damage to engine : 

Damage is sometimes caused by defec- 
tive condition of engine prior to 
taking it out of shed, 4794. 

Emission of smoke from engines : 

Is aware that companies get fined by 
local authorities where black smoke 
is emitted, 4890, 4891. 

Thinks Companies might have a little 
relief from local authorities in regard 
to it, 4892, 4893. 

A man cannot prevent smoke at all 
times, 4894-4903. 

Losing an oil cup in running; Pulling of 
the brake van off the road : 

These are matters over which a man 
would have no control; therefore 
fines or suspension cannot act as 
deterrent, 4916-4924. 

Men are retained in employment notwith- 
standing continued infliction of punish- 
ment ; this can only have the effect of 
making them more embittered against 
a system which inflicts fine after fine 
for matters over which they have no 
control, 4925-4927. 

The bulk of offences committed are neither 
deliberate nor careless, 4977-80. 

Bonus system : 

Signalmen on most railways receive a half- 
yearly bonus for good conduct, 
4800, 4801 : 

If he is fined above a certain amount 
or suspended he loses the whole 
bonus for the half-year, 4802, 4803. 

The bonus is considered to be part of 
wage or not as suits convenience of 
Company, 4804. 

The North Eastern Railway is the only 
large Company which has not adopted 
system, 4805. 

Deductions : 

For hospitals : 

At Stoke-on-Trent a day’s pay is de- 
ducted once a year towards North 
Staffordshire Infirmary ; a thirty 
years’ standing custom, objected to 
by some men, 4806-8. 

Does not think there should be com- 
pulsion, but would agree to deduction 
being made if decided by vote at 
fair intervals, 5015-5018. 

Truck Acts : 

Powers under : 

Advantage is not taken of Clause 3 
of Truck Act of 1896 in cases of ex- 
cessive fines and illegal deductions 
because men would lose employ- 
ment if they took action, 4809, 4910 
4961, 4965. 

D 
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Bichard Bell, M.P.— oihI. 

Railways — cont. 

Truck Acts— cont. 

Powers under — cont. 

Act of 1896 has been a dead-letter as 
regards railway servants asno general 
notice as to fines is posted up nor is 
there any contract in writing with 
individual workmen, 4950-4962, 4997. 

A similar system to that of factory 
inspection in enforcing present Acts 
might materially assist, 4963, 4964. 

Has not considered how far Act of 
1896 if set in force would meet 
points raised, 4966 : 

Suspension would probably be 
substituted for fines, 4998. 

Benefit societies : 

Most of the larger Companies have a friendly 
society attached to employment, and 
it is compulsory upon all seeking 
employment to become members, 
4810, 4840, 4841. 

A man is compelled to give up other 
societies on account of cost, and 
whether he leaves of his own free 
will or is dismissed he is obliged to 
forfeit the whole of his contributions, 
4811-4813. 

The London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Pension Fund is a voluntary 
one, but men are intimidated into joining, 
4814-4816. 

Companies are inquisitorial as to societies 
men belong to, 4817. 

Employers invariably make a contribution 
to societies, but insufficient to meet the 
case. If an employer makes it a con- 
dition of employment that his workmen 
shall become members of friendly societies 
attached to employment he should be 
responsible for the sound financial position 
of such societies, 4818, 4847, 5030. 

When a man leaves, the Companies ought to 
return the contributions he was com- 
pelled to subscribe, less any benefit 
received, 4838, 4839. 

Has never contemplated action under 
Shop Clubs Act, and is a little doubtful 
whether it would help in connection with 
Railway societies established by Acts of 
Parliament, 4842-4846. 

Instance of London & North Western Loco- 
motive Department Provident and 
Pension Society which began as a 
voluntary one, but joining it is now 
substantially a condition of pro- 
motion, 4861, 4869, 4930 : 

Will endeavour to ascertain whether 
Company subscribe to society in 
view of distinction made under 
Shop Clubs Act, 4878-4880. 

Men who have earned the privilege 
of higher wages or promotion will 
have that right determined unless 
they join, 4930-4938. 

It is doubtful whether the society is a 
new one within the meaning of the 
Shop Clubs Act. So far as loco- 
motive men are concerned it is a new 
society as they have been hitherto 
excluded, but are now admitted, 
4983-4989. 

The benefits conferred are not fair 
in proportion to the contribution 
made, 4990-4996. 

The men have one or two representa- 
tives o« the board of management, 
5031. 



Bell, Richard, M.P.— cont. 

Railways— cont. 

Benefit Societies— eon-'. 

It is important to note that the management 
of the societies is largely in the hands of 
officials who dominate the whole policy 
4874-4877. 

There is no guarantee of solvency in these 
societies, 4939-4941. 

In one or two cases men leaving the em- 
ployment of a Company can retain their 
membership of a society at an increased 
subscription, but they have no part in 
the management of the society, 4942- 
4944. 

In other cases Companies sometimes give a 
percentage of the contributions on leav- 
ing, 4945, 4946. 

The amount of contributions made by 
Companies could be obtained from balance 
sheets of the various funds, 4971. 

There is a difference between the North 
Western Fund and those of the Midland 
and Great Western ; the managements 
of the latter are almost entirely in the 
hands of the men, 5019, 5020. 

The employers should not be allowed to 
start the society unless they bear a greater 
share of the liability for the benefits than 
they do now, 5021. 

Objects to employer deducting sums from 
men’s wages for funds in the management 
of which they are allowed no part, 5022- 
5025. 

Does not know of a case where benefits 
are not given if a man is in outside friendly 
societies, 5026-5028. 

Discipline : 

It is of highest importance in Railway work 
that discipline should be maintained, 
4819. 

Sees no reason why discipline could not be 
maintained without either fines or sus- 
pensions, 4849. But something would 
be required in the way of an incentive to 
good conduct which eould be held in 
reserve by the Company, 6004-5006. 

Neither a fine nor suspension has a deterrent 
effect, 4909. 

The Amalgamated Society have always 
recognised the need of discipline of a 
special kind on Railways, especially in 
major offences affecting the public, 6011 - 
5014. 

Alternatives for fines and suspensions: 

Favours a system of rewards and encourage- 
ments to those who do well — recorded 
by giving marks to men who steer 
clear of complaints, 4823-4826, • 1 8o3- 
4855, 4883-4889: 

Present penalties on men with small 
wages for flimsy offences would be 
abolished, 4827. 

Workmen in all ordinary cases would 
know their wages are sure, 4828. 

Proposal would make no difference 
to the man whose action merited 
dismissal, 4829, 4886. 

Does not think system would degenerate 
into the bonus scheme already exist- 
ing, 4848-4851. , 

Very likely Railway Companies worn 
not consider scheme a suffieien 
deterrent as they would not make 
much out of it, 4852. 

Casual men on the staff are not suo- 
ject to same conditions as others. 
4856-4858. 

In the case of men who made so man) 
mistakes or so neglected their duj 
•' ~ that no good marks were earned. 
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Bichard Bell, M.P.— cmt. 

Railways — oont. 

Alternatives for fines, etc. — cont. 

but there were arrears of black marks 
a distinction would have to be made 
between offences before dismissal 
was decided on, 5007-5010. 

Continuance of present punishments assumed : 

Thinks it might be well that it should be 
part of a plain contract known to both 
parties that certain acts would be followed 
by certain definite results ; but Com- 
panies might take a minimum offence 
with a maximum penalty, 4830, 4831. 

Eeasonableness : 

Would not advocate that the rates of 
punishment should be a matter of 
arrangement between a committee 
of workpeople and employer, and 
failing a settlement that there should 
be an appeal allowed to some central 
authority, 4832. 

Doubts whether Railway men would 
favour an Inspector being made 
the judge as to reasonablness, 4833. 

Prefers fines to suspensions, assuming that 
parties know where they are, and fines are 
reasonable in amount relative to wage 
earned and to nature of offence, 4834- 
4837, 4881, 4882, 4999-5002. 

Would be emphatically in favour of the 
conditions of Act of 1896 being enforced 
if fines are to be continued, 5034-5036. 

Similarly if suspensions are favoured would 
suggest that some of the same conditions 
should be imposed, 5037-5041. 

Black, Clementina (Miss) Women’s Industrial 

Council : 

Women's Industrial Council : 

An association of persons who devote themselves 
to various branches of inquiry and organisa- 
tion in the general interests of working women, 
5043, 5044. 

Enquiries made by Council in connection with 
Committee’s work: 

Document issued to clubs and other societies, 
branches of Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
etc., but not to trade unions, 5045-5047. 

About thirty forms returned filled up, 
5048. 

Summary oj Replies to Council's Inquiries : 

Pines : 

Unpunctuality (lateness and absence from 
work), 5048-5057. 

Misbehaviour, 5058-5069, 5137. 

Deductions : 

Charges for materials, power, etc., 5070- 
5085. 

Damaged work or material, 5087-5101. 

Firing, light, rent, food, drink, etc., 5104- 
5110. 

Sick and benefit clubs, 5113-5116. 

Compulsory purchase of materials from em- 
ployers, 6117-5120: 

No instances of penalty or dismissal for 
breach of this obligation, 5121. 

Wages : 

Proportion of fines and deductions to> 
5122-5125. 

Living-in system: 

Liabiliy to abuse, 5126. 

Tninks replies are fairly representative, 5212. 

and indicate an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
5213, 5214. 

Reductions : 

Charges for materials, power, plant, etc. : 

Council think it a most unsatisfactory 
method to name a wage and to deduct 
for power and use of plant, 5086. 

■HI 



Black, Clementina (Miss) — cont. 

Deductions — c out. 

Charges for Materials, etc. — cont. 

Thinks that deduction in a laundry for 
use of irons even when not in use during 
the whole week is an infringement of 
Act of 1896, 5174-5176. 

Increasing of wages by Birmingham corset 
makers was probably to cover average 
amount of deductions, 5177-5180. 

Council feel that the compulsion to buy 
certain materials used ought to 
come under the prohibition of the 
law, 5181-5187: 

That which enters into the sold pro- 
duct ought not to be provided by 
worker, 5188. 

Damaged work or material : 

Compulsory purchase of damaged material : 

Council think that it is not a desirable 
thing, 5091, 5092. 

In dressmaking worker has to pay for 
piece she has cut ; not for the 
whole dress necessarily, 6189, 5190. 

Employer can only deduct an amount 
equal to the actual loss sustained; 
he cannot set off the value of the 
material given to the worker ; there- 
fore cases are illegal, 5191-5194. 

Thinks there are many cases which 
do not come to the notice of Factory 
Inspectors, 5195, 6196. 

Council think it very hard that young 
workers especially should be charged for 
spoilt material because in the course of 
learning it is inevitable, 5102. 

The idea generally is to prevent loss to 
employer, 5103. 

Relief stamping : 

The charge, in a case referred to in 
one of the replies, judging from 
process, is not a very heavy one, 
5141-5148. 

Deductions are very rare, 5222. 

Work done over again : 

It is difficult to say whether this is 
an abuse, 5197-5199. 

Prohibition : 

Thinks there is a certain damage 
which ought not to be deducted for, 
but that it is difficult to prohibit 
deductions for wilful damage, 5220- 
5224. 

Pood and drink : 

Council think the principle is a bad one ; 
food may not be good, 5107 : 

It seems a little hard that where hot water 
is part of material for workers it should 
not be given free for the purpose of 
tea, 5112. 

It is often an advantage, but is on the 
whole outweighed by the disadvantage, 
5200-5205. 

Firing, light, etc. : 

Council think strongly that these should 
not be the subject of deductions as they 
form part of the standing expenses of 
business, 5111. 

Sick and benefit clubs : 

The existence of a compulsory sick club 
really creates a penalty on leaving 
employment and operates strongly against 
a real form of thrift because very few 
workers can afford to belong to two 
societies. The Council are very much 
opposed to an employer being allowed 
to institute a sick fund, 5116, 5116, 
6131-5134, 6165, 5166. 

Shop Clubs Act has not been considered, 
but Council object to employer’s dictum 
as to how provision for the future should 
be made by workers, 5206-5211. 
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Black, Clementina, (Miss)— cont. 

Fines : 

One of the most annoying things is they are 
inflicted capriciously in some firms, 5094. 

Instance of a foreman of a retail shop being 
required to make up as best he could a certain 
rather large total of fines, 5134-5136. 

Absence of fines in Birmingham : 

The Council’s correspondent who referred 
to the complete absence of fines was 
fully aware of the conditions in the pen 
trade, 5138-5140. 

Abolition of disciplinary fines : 

Personally would be inclined to advocate 
prohibition, but Council does not 
see its way to do so, 5149, 5215 = 

They feel that an employer ought to 
he allowed a certain latitude in the 
way in which he enforces discipline 
and that there might be cases in 
which a fine is a preferable alternative 
to dismissal, 5150. 

Has not known cases in which firms 
have abandoned fines with success, 
5151, 5152. 

Does not think fines really maintain 
discipline, 5153. 

Thinks the worst evils might be escaped 
even if disciplinary fines remained, 
5154-5164. 

Considers it the work of a mismanaged 
factory to have much fining, 5167- 
5169. 

Does not think that girls would be 
discharged more readily than they 
are now, 5216. 



Tuckwell, Gertrude, Miss— cont. 

Shop Assistants : 

Fines and Deductions : 

Loss of check book : 

Instance of fine of 2s. 6d. in addition 
to non-payment of premiums 
or commissions recorded in book 
5234, 5235, 5384-5392. ’ 

Not an unusual instance, 5238. 
Complaints are brought before League in 
ordinary course, 5236, 6237. 

List of fines and deductions kept in 
manager’s office : 

Girls do not know for what they are 
liable to punishment, 5238. 

A violation of Act of 1896, 5239, 5240. 
System exists to a disastrous extent 
5241. 

Legislature ought to attempt to more 
effectively interfere, 5242. 

There is nobody appointed to enforce Act 
in shops, 5240. 

Factory, Workshop and Home Workers: 

Trades in which employed, 5244 : 

Home work not represented in all, 5245. 
Wages : 

Average 8s. to 10s. per week, 5246, 5247. 
Less for home workers — down to 3s., 5248. 
Pay bears no relation to subsistence level; 

it is below, 5249, 5250. 

Estimate of lowest wage on which a girl 
can live in big towns — 15s. a week, 
5250-5254, 5718, 5719. 

Fines: 



Laughing and talking : 

Does not think there is good ground for 
saying talking and laughing cause inter- 
ruption of business, 5170-5172. 

Dismissal for serious infringement of rules is a 
better plan than fining, 5173. 

Maximum proportion to wages would be an 
improvement, 5218, 5219. 

Amendment and Extension of Truck Acts : 

All classes of workers except domestic servants 
should be included, 5127. 

Except in the case of apprenticeship all conditions 
of hiring which require the making of 
any payment or the submitting to any 
deduction should be declared illegal 
with the exception of disciplinary fines 
and payment for wilful damage, 5127, 
5128, 5204. 

Disciplinary fines are a bad way of main- 
taining discipline, but Council do not 
feel that they can ask the law to forbid 
them, 5129, 5180. 

Neither a written agreement nor any 
acquiescence on the worker’s part should 
affect the illegality of such payments or 
deductions (with the exception of the 
two named) nor the right of recovering 
money thus illegally deducted, 5130. 



Tuckwell, Gertrude (Miss), Chairman of Women's 
Trade Union League : 

Women's Trade Union League : 

Number of women trade unionists affected is 
about 100,000, 5226. 

Shop Assistants' Union is affiliated, 5228, 5229. 

Textile organisations are affiliated in great 
numbers, 5230. s 

System upon which league works with regard 
to receipt and compilation of information and 
complaints, 5231. 

Mam concern of League is with condition of 
the workers, 5232. 

Remedies for various grievances may be classified 

l under various headings, 5233. 



Disciplinary fines 

Illustrative cases, 5255-5262. 

Wages of workers, 5259. 

Notice or contract exhibited in 
some cases, 5263, 5264. 

Lists, 5326-5328, 5728, 5729. 

The fines have no relation to the 
wages ; they are never propor- 
tioned to the loss of time, and are 
extremely in excess of any dis- 
organisation which could be oaused, 
5268-5271, 5791-5794. 

Taking one instance, for purpose of 
fining wages are calculated at 6a. an 
hour, for purpose of payment, at 5s. 
a week, 5404-5413. 

Home workers: 

List of fines ought to be posted in all 
rooms where workers come for work, 
5265-5267. 

Abolition : 

Has no doubt that discipline could be 
maintained, 5272-5274. 

There are cases where firms have 
abolished fines with satisfactory 
results, 5275-5277. 

Fixed wages with bonus in lieu of fines : 

Disagrees entirely with such a 
system, 5311, 5374-5377. 

Abolition of fines is absolutely essential, 
5317-5319, 5362, 5363, 5845- 
5848. 

Reasons for opinion, 5320, 6394, 
5401-5403. 

Instances of successful abolition 
justify opinion, 5321, 5322. 

Proper discipline would 

all that fines effect, 5323, 6324, 

Inspectors’ work would be so much 
simplified, 6364. 

Feeling of workers 

Organised workers are anxious for 
abolition of fines and deductions 
and of suspensions, 5366, 6368. 
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Tuckwell, Gertrude, Miss — cont. 

Factory, Workshop, etc. — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Abolition— cont. 

Feeling of Workers — cont. 

The question of whether fines go 
into firm's pocket or to a good 
object makes no difference to 
the strong feeling with regard 
to the injustice of fines and 
deductions. 5369-5371. 

An additional power to use 
favouritism is put into the hands 
of an unscrupulous foreman by 
fines, 5378-5380. 

Opinions expressed are those of 
League and its affiliated societies. 
5381-5383. 

It is the injustice of whole system 
which is felt, 5392, 5393. 

In cases where unpunctuality would 
disorganise work shutting out the 
worker seems to be, on the face of 
it, a thing which must be if fines 
were abolished, 5794-5797. 

Barring Freedom of Labour Defence no 
organisation which favours the con- 
tinuance of fines is known, 5882. 

Alternative of suspensions: 

Both systems are bad, 5341. 

A bad workman should be dismissed, 
5342-5344. 

Whole system is repugnant, 5348. 
Suspension is another form of fining, 
5358, 5366, 5367, 5829-5835. 
Abolition of both fining and suspensions : 

Would be a benefit to both work- 
men and employer, 5359-5361. 

Enforcement by inspector would 
not be difficult; discipline can 
be better maintained without 
punishment, 5819-5822. 

. Dismissal for trivial offences will 

not grow, 5823-5828. 

Suspension is not more severe than 
fining among the class of workers 
represented by evidence, which 
includes some of the worst cases 
and some ordinary ones, 5836- 
5849. 

There should be no punishment 
except dismissal ; any business 
can be managed by capacity, 
5850-5859. Capable people who 
could exact obedience without 
punishment would gradually be 
got, 5860-5863. 

Maximum proportion to wage : 

Cannot contemplate any such pallia- 
tive ; nothing short of abolition will 
do, 5345. 

Reasonableness : 

It would be very hard to throw responsi- 
bility on inspectors, 5347. 

Does not know whether any union has 
taken action under Act of 1896, 
5414, 5415. 

Instances of fines considered unreason- 
able, 5416-5419. 

Effect of fines on discipline : 

Constant fining does not imply that 
system has had effect of maintaining 
discipline, 5396-5400. 

Effect is simply a very serious reduction 
of wages without any tangible im- 
provement in discipline, 5401, 5402. 

Affixing of notice : 

Can give no proportion of cases in which 
list of fines has been placed in view of 
workers, 5420. 

In a great many cases list is posted, but 
in others it is not, 5421, 5422, 5800- 
5805. 



Tuckwell, Gertrude, Miss— cont. 

Factory, Workshop, etc. — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Contract in writing : 

Is not aware whether any contraot 
specifying act for which a fine shall 
be imposed has been entered into, 
5423-5427. 

Deductions : 

Damaged material, bad work, waste : 
Instances of heavy deductions : 

Paper factory, 5278-5285. 

Jam and pickle factory, 5286, 
5287, 5773-5779. 

Wholesale clothing, 5286. 

Blouse and skirt workers, 5287- 
5290. 5307. 

Underclothing, 5293. 

Pen making, 5372, 5373. 

Firms in some cases look upon system 
as a means of adding to their gains, 
5282, 5283. 

Compulsory purchase : 

Instance — mat making, 5286. 
Relation deductions bear to cost of 
putting work right, 5291-5293, 
5780-5782 : 

Difficulty of establishing actual 
loss to employer, 5783-5790. 
Abolition : 

Proper discipline would prevent 
intentional damage and unin- 
tentional damage ought not to 
be punished, 5325, 5330, 5331. 
Illegality of fining a gang for damage 
done by individual worker who could 
not be traced, 5798-5800. 

Fixed charges, materials, etc. : 

Instances of heavy deductions : 

Steam and cotton, 5294-5302,5307. 
Accident to machinery, 5303, 5304. 
Charges for books in which particulars 
of wages are entered: 

Instance, 5305. 

Cost should be defrayed by factory 
itself, i.e., be part of the standing 
expenses of the business, 5332- 
5336 : 

Does not think that workers take 
more care of material paid for by 
themselves, 5336, 5337. 

Good organisation and discipline 
a remedy for improper use 
5339, 5340. 

Hospitals, dispensaries, medical attendance: 
Has many instances of charges, 5306, 
5307. 

In many cases deductions add to the 
profits of employer, 5807-5811. 
Thinks such subscriptions ought to be 
paid by employer, 5812, 5813. 

Even in cases where deduction for 
hospital is said to be voluntary there 
is the danger among low-paid women 
labour of workers paying because 
they think employer wants it, 5864r- 
6870. 

Mess-rooms and other facilities : 

Cook, heavy deduction for, 5303, 5307. 
In some instances a mess-room is a con- 
venience to workers, 5814, 5815. 
Does not favour employer making a 
charge even if there is no com- 
pulsion, 5816-5818. 

Bonus system : 

Invariably a source of abuse, 5309, 5310. 
System of full wage with an attainable bonus 
and no fines : 

Disagrees entirely with it, 6311, 5428- 
6435. 

Bonus is a system of fines over again 
5312-5314 : 

Instances in indiarubber works 
5214. 
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Tuckwell, Gertrude, Miss — cont. 

Factory , Workshop, etc. — cont. 

Bonus System— cont. 

System of full -wage, etc. — cont. 

Wages would be fixed low, 5215, 5432. 
Evils of bonus system would not be 
removed by its being paid at end of 
year instead of at end of eacb week ; 
it would be worse, 5374-5377. 

Truck Acts: 

Legislation has quite broken down, 5349, 
5350. 

Patching is sure to break down, 5351. 
Hosiery Act : 

Has proved a dead letter notwith- 
standing its emphatic language, 
5352-6354, 5436. 

Deductions still go on, 5355. 

It is so difficult to enforce that it has 
been allowed to lapse, 5356, 5357. 
Failure of Act of 1896: 

Statement as to it breaking down is 
based on Home Office figures, 
6730: 

One-fifth of cases lost, while under 
Factory Act only one-fiftieth 
are lost, 5731-5736: 
Evidence therefore that Act 
is a thing which cannot be 
worked, 5746. 

Home Office have failed to take test 
cases covering a good many 
cases, e.g., deduction for fees to 
certifying surgeons, knowing 
chances are that they will be lost, 
5737-5745, 5770-5772 : 

Failure is no doubt due to the fact 
that Home Office think that 
they might not be successful in 
the present state of the law, 
owing to the defects in the 
statutory provisions, 5877-5879. 
Fines and deductions are as bad as 
they ever were before Act, 5747-5758. 
Home workers are not sufficiently dealt 
with, 5759-5763. 

The Act has produced no effect, 5764- 
5769. 

Inspectors are only able to prosecute 
on a formal point, 5801, 5806. 

The idea of warning before prosecu- 
ting commends itself to everybody, 
but employers cannot possibly avoid 
knowing the law, as they are fully 
informed by Home Office, 5871-5876. 
.Evidence refers to classes of workers personally 
known, 5880-5882. 

"Withey, Herbert, Secretary, Leeds Branch, Amal- 
gamated Union of Clothiers’ Operatives : 
Amalgamated Union of Clothiers' Operatives : 

Association is connected with the General 
Affiliation of Trade Unions, 5438. 

1,590 members in union ; 668 in Leeds Branch, 
5439. 

Attention has been directed to the condition of 
workers and in particular to fines and 
deductions, 5440, 5441. 

In the case of one firm there have been ten 
strikes in twelve years on account of 
deductions, 5441-5445. 

Practically all firms in Leeds have out- 
workers, 5446. 

Fines : 

Maintenance of discipline : 

Unpunctuality : 

Exorbitant fines are imposed — out of all 
proportion to small wages earned. 
6448. 

Does not object to small fine for this ; 
but employers should not be so keen, 
5465, 5539-554°. 



Withey, Herbert— rani. 

Fvnes— cont. 

Maintenance of discipline — cont. 

U npunctuality— cont. 

The majority of firms in Leeds do 
without fines, 5458, 6545-6547 : 
Examples, 5459, 5460. 

Discipline is maintained as well as 
at other firms with fines, 5461. 
Improved discipline has developed 
a higher standard of conduct, 
5559-5571. 

In some shops fines are imposed even 
if there is no work to do, 6467, 
5468. 

Dismissal is preferable to fining ; workers 
with such a penalty hanging over 
them would probably attain to a 
higher standard of conduct, 5579- 
5587. 

List of fines at one clothing factory, 5449- 
5457: 

List in every girl’s wage book, 5483. 
Thinks list is a disgrace to any firm, 
5590, 5591. 

The firm employ the better class of 
girls and pay the worst wages, 
5653-5659. 

Absence of fines : 

Discipline can be maintained, 5458. 
Fines ar.e decreasing in Leeds, 5597. 

One firm where there are no fines 
were a little more lax compared 
. with one or two others that fine, 

5598-5604 : 

There were exceptional circum- 
, . stances connected with it, 5605, 

5606. 

Firm are, however, in the highest 
flight, 5607-5618. 

Proportion to wages : 

Instance of a fine of Is. out of Is. 3i<L 
earned, 5465, 5466. 

Cannot give the proportion amount of 
fines bears to wages in any particuar 
works, 5548-5554. 

' - Destination : 

Fines go into firm’s pockets with the 
exception of a small amount for 
trips. 5527-5537. 5626. 

Would not say that firms regard them 
as a source of income, 5627, 5628. 

Audit : 

No balance sheet is given and no 
account taken, 5538. 

■ No audit ever takes place, 5555-5558. 
Recovery of fines on dismissal : 

One girl recovered £2 17s. ; does not 
know nature of proceedings or 
section under which taken, 5704- 
5707. 

Deductions : 

Damaged goods: 

Compulsory purchase : 

Instances, 5462. 

Firm has been successfully prose- 
cuted, 5636-40. 

Has no objection to raffling for damaged 
goods, but it is illegal, 5543, 6544. 
Deduction if made should he what it costs 
the film, 5462. 

The matter should be treated as a branch of 
discipline ; this would not result m loss 
to employer or workers, 5463-5465. 
Charges for materials : 

Sewings (cotton, silks, needles, etc.) 

Objects to deductions, 5469, 5470. 

Needles are liable to break through 
no fault of worker, 5474. 
Favours supply of materials by em- 
ployer without charge, 5470. 
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Withey, Herbert— con;:. 

Deductions-— cont. 

Charges for materials — emit. 

Sewings —emit. 

Favours supply etc. — coni. 

There are one or two firms who 
make no deductions, 5671. 

Does not think that there would be 
waste — danger, however, could 
be met by supervision, 5472, 
5629-5631. 

There could be no substitution of 
cheaper material, e.g., thread or 
bobbins, 5473, 5495-5498, 5509- 
5527. 

Favours net wage, 5475, 5476 : 

Prefers reduced wages without deduction 
to deductions, 5664-5671. 

Power : 

Excessive charge of id. in the Is., 5477; 
Not brought to notice of inspector, 5640. 

Supply of power should be part of working 
cost, 5478. 

From point of view of worker’s necessity 
to know his or her earnings, a fixed charge 
is preferable to a deduction liable to 
the caprice of the foreman, 5572-5578. 

Food (hot water, etc.), messrooms : 

Injustice of charge owing to workers 
who do not make use of facilities having 
to pay, 5479-5482. 

Opposed to deductions, 5695. 

Messrooms are a convenience to girls ; and 
there would be no objection to a fair 
charge (not exceeding cost to employer) 
provided only those girls who used them 
paid, 5696-5703. 

Fines and Deductions generally : 

Abolition : 

Favours, 5484, 5505-5508, 5585 : 

Excepting small fines for un- 
punctuality ; prefers, however, 
good discipline to fines in these 
cases, 5485-5487. 

Does not know of any works in which there 
• ' , are no fines or deductions, 6488-5492. 

, 1 Employers would gain by it, 5493-5498. 

Reasonableness : 

Maximum proportion to wages : 

Favours, if fines and deductions are 
to be continued, 5499-5501. 

No great difficulty in establishing unfairness 
and unreasonableness in a Court of Law, 



Workers are frightened to raise question 
for fear of dismissal, 5503, 5504. 

Working of Truck Acts : 

Would not say that Acts are a dead letter, 
5585, 6689. 

Act of 1896 : 

Has effected a decrease of fines, 5632. 

Would not say that there was much 
difference compared with things before 
Act came into force, 5633-5635. 

The present state is due rather to 
fact that matters go unnoticed j 
girls do not complain, and are un- 
organised, 5644-5650. 

Factory inspectors are insufficient, 5651. 

Contract and List : 



Home Office should settle for each firm 
5660-5663. 

Leeds Factory Inspector r 

Inspector has done well for union ; nothin 
to complain of, 6592-5596, 5649. 
suspensions : 



Practically non-existent in Leeds as a dis- 
ciphnary punishment, 5620, 5621, 5672-5678. 
es were abolished, suspension ought to be 
mcluded in prohibition, 5622, 5623, 5679- 
5682, 5685, 5686. 

Dismissals would not increase, 5624, 5625. 
would hardly be practicable to prevent 
j® employer suspending as he could say 
™at lie had no work, 5683, 5684. 



Withey, Herbert— amt. 

Outworkers : 

Outwork in the clothing industry is done under 
worst conditions of labour, 5687, 5688. 

There are no fines and deductions except as 
regards damage, 5689-5691. 

Female Labour : 

Average wage of indoor women workers, apart 
from short time and overtime, would be 
about 9s. for full employment, 5708-5717. 

Selaire, Moses, Amalgamated Jewish Tailors’, 

Machinists’ and Pressers’ Trade Union, 

Leeds : 

Amalgamated J ewish Tailors' , Machinists' and Pressers' 
Trade Union, Leeds : 

Members are mostly Jews ; there are a few 
Gentiles, 5883-6885. 

About 1,100 members located in Leeds ; a local 
society, 5886, 5887. 

About 75 per cent, work in wholesale clothing 
industry ; 26 per cent, in the bespoke trade, 
6888. 

Master Tailors' Factories and Workshops : 

Premises and employers : 

Members of union work for a master tailor 
who is a sub-contractor of the manu- 
facturer : 

The former takes a workshop or a 
house with several bedrooms used as 
workrooms, and the members work in 
these workshops, 6889, 5890, 5944- 
5948, 6952, 5953. 

They do not work for the manufacturer, 
5922-5925. 

The Factory Act is seldom or never com- 
plied with, 5949. 

Is not opposed to outwork so long as it is 
done in a workshop and not in a dwelling 
house, 5950, 5951. 

Financially the master tailors are a good 
deal above employees, but otherwise 
they are of the same class, 5993, 5994. 

Unpunctuality : 

Master tailor either shuts the door and keeps 
the worker out for an hour or sometimes 
gives them a warning, 5891. 

Time worker is expected to keep same time 
as piece-worker who will come in early 
and stop late, 5892. 

Division of labour, 5893, 5894. 

Wages of workers ; net, 5895-5900. 

Deductions : 

Damaged goods : 

Singeing of cloth by pressers : 

If material can be replaced they 
usually pay what it costs ; 
sometimes employer pays half 
of the damage and worker half, 
5902. 

Instance of a presser paying for 
the whole suit, coat only of 
which was burnt by under- 
presser, for whom he was re- 
ponsible, 5903-5905. 

Amount is fixed by master tailor 
unless cloth can be got when 
bill is sent in from warehouse, 
5908. 

The presser is a sub-contractor 
and employs cheap hands (under- 
pressers) by day who usually 
do the damage, not because 
they want to, but simply from 
want of experience, 5929. 

Both presser and under-pressers 
usually suffer, 5954, 5955. 

By insisting on deductions em- 
ployer gets cheap labour and 
is getting paid for the damage 
done by that cheap labour, 
6956-5960- 
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Sclaire, Moses -cont. 

Master Tailors', etc.— oont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Damaged goods — cont. 

Singeing, etc. — cont. 

The presser has the power to keep 
back part of the wages, because 
he pays the under-presser, and 
inasmuch as the former employs 
people at very low wages who 
can bear no further reduction, 
the loss must fall on the presser, 
5961-5973. 

System lowers the general standard 
of wages, 5974-5978, 

Abolition : 

Employer would certainly be pro- 
tected by power of dismissal, 
5927, 5928. 

^amage is not wilfully done and 
there would not he a greater 
amount of goods damaged, 5929. 

If it were possible to abolish the 
system of sub-contracting there 
would not be so many cases of 
damage because employer him- 
self would be more particular 
in getting proper men, 5930. 

The wholesale house would bear 
the loss if the middlemen (master 
tailors) were prohibited from 
making deductions, 5995, 5996. 
The wholesale house should be 
prevented from making deduc- 
tions from middlemen because 
it tends to reduce wages, 5997, 
599S. 

Power, etc.: 

A deduction made for power for driving 
sewing machines, 5909, 5910. 

Instances, 5911. 

Abolition favoured ; employer should 
not charge for the power where 
workers’ wages are so low, 5931. 

Light or cleaning, no deductions 5912, 
5913. 

Materials supplied: 

Cotton is supplied by one or two Jewish 
master tailors and the hands pay for 
it, 5914, 5915. 

In all other works it is part of the general 
expense of conducting the business, 
5915. 

Instance of deduction of 3s. 6d. for 
cotton which could be purchased out- 
side for 2s. 9d., 5915-5918. 

Charge not approved of because there 
is no limit to what may be charged, 
5932, 5933. 

Deductions for alterations (bespoke trade) : 

Instance of overcoat being sent back 
for alteration four times and worker 
being made to work for nothing and 
suffering deduction, 5919, 5999. 

Reduction from piecework prices : 

Master tailor takes off a Id. here and 
there in the different classes of work 
if a man has had a good week, and 
also takes advantage of fractions, 
5920,5921. 

Abolition of deductions: 

Association would certainly be in 
favour, if it is possible ; they would 
have agreed prices at least, 5926. 
Opinion is against system on the whole, 
5934. 

Particulars of wages, contracts, etc. : 

No rules kept and very few wages books, 

5906. 

No printed regulations posted, 5907. 

No affixing of notice of contract, 5935, 

5936, 5979-5983. 

No contract in writing signed by workman. 

5937. 



Sclaire, Moses— cont. 

Master Tailors ’ , etc. — cont. 

Particulars of wages, etc .—cont . ' 

Worker is never consulted as to what he is 
to be fined for or the amount, 5938, 5939 • 
nor the union, 5984, 5985. 

Workers have no voice as to whether amount 
is fair and reasonable, 5940. 

Bad and negligent work : 

There is nothing in the nature of a 
contract in writing or posted, 5941. 
Nor any provision that deduction or 
payment shall not exceed the actual 
or estimated damage ; it solely de- 
pends upon the warehouse people 
when they send in the bill, 5942. 

The Act of 1896 is now substantially a dead 
letter, 5943. 

Charges for materials and power are not 
known beforehand by worker when 
entering employ, 5986-5989. 

Particulars Section of Factory Act is not 
known, 5990-5992. 



Drew, William Henry, Secretary, Bradford Trades 
Council : 

Secretary of Bradford Trades Council, President of 
Weavers’ and Textile Workers’ Association, and a 
Trustee of Woolcombers’ Association, all in 
Bradford, 6001, 6002. 

Bradford Trades Council : 

Largest association ; 26,000 members, 6003. 
Members are employed in various trades repre- 
senting the entire trade of the city, 6004. 
Experience of fines and deductions : 

Council can speak for the whole of the trades 
in the city, 6005-6007. 



Truck Acts : 

Act of 1896 : 

Act was a gross mistake ; it legalises fines. 
Formerly an employer was chary 
of inflicting fines, hut now he hides 
himself behind a schedule, 6008- 
6010 : 

Case of Redgrave v. Kelly, which decided 
that fines were not an infringement 
of earlier Truck Acts, not known, 
6248-6250. 

At certain mills there is an extensive 
schedule of fines for every department, 
but there were none before Act was 
passed, 6011-6016. 

Enforcement of Act : 

Union usually gets matters remedied 
through a letter to firm. Cases are 
referred to factory inspector, and 
there has been no repetition of com- 
plaints, 6099-6109. 



It is illegal ; but is not aware of 
any cases having been taken 
successfully by factory inspector 
in Bradford, 6224-6228. 

Factory inspector has always dealt 
with matters brought to his notice, 
6229, 6230. 

Inspector has not sufficient time to 
deal with practice of fines and 
deductions, 6231-6235. 

It would be an advantage to operatives 
if they were informed of action taken 
by inspector on complaints and 
result, 6258-6264. 

Provision requiring employer to give a copy 
of contract or notice to workman is no 
carried out, 6236-6242. 



Worsted Trade : 

Fines: 

Unpunctuality : 

Fines bear no just proportion to wage , 
6017-6021, 6024. 
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Drew, William Henry— cont. 

Worsted Trade— cont. 

Fines —cont. 

Unpurictuality— cont. 

Late coming may involve a machine 
standing idle, but dismissal is pre- 
ferred in incorrigible cases, 6025- 
6027. 

No objection to records being kept and 
good supervision exercised, 6028, 

6029. 

Instances of heavy fines with no loss to 
employer as wo he's who are on 
the premises share the work and 
machine is kept running, 6037, 
6038 : 

No schedule of fines is published, 
6038. 

Abolition : 

Discipline would secure as good work, 

6030. 

Several firms have abolished fines with 
good results, 6031-6036. 

Wages of female workers : 

Half timers. 3s. 6d. per week; women 
spinners, 8s. 6d., 6022, 6023. 

Weaving — deductions for damage : 

Broken picks (weft breaking) ; deduction 
of 4s. 6d. from wage of 3s. 6d., 6047-6051. 
Broken ends, 6057. 

Weaver is made responsible for every 
defect, 6052. 

Abolition : 

Supply of material would not be aSected 
but more excellent supervision 
would result, 6053-6055 : 
Impossible to improve the raw 
material owing to the craze for 
cheapness, 6119. 

It is doubtful whether, if the power 
of recouping himself were with- 
drawn from employer, it would 
compel him to improve his 
material, 6120. 

Breaking of the weft and warp is in the main 
the result of bad material, 6056, 6163. 
There is no necessity for employer to 
recoup himself, 6131, 6132. 

Precautions prescribed by 1896 Act with 
regard to publication of list of deductions 
are taken, 6058-6061. 

It is quite easy for employer to determine 
whether fault was due to bad material 
or to weavor who, however, has to pay, 
6164-6169. 

Difficulty of determining defects in the 
finished cloth, 6176-6184. 

There is no appreciable loss on purchase 
price of article, 6252-6265. 

Deductions for lodging, keep, etc, : 

Case of wages of children taken from! work- 
house being detained for their 
clothing and keep in houses about the 
village, 6043-6045 : 

Allegation has been made for two 
years ; thinks Home Office attention 
has been called to matter, 6243-6247, 
Spinning — Deductions for damaged machinery, 
goods, or material : 

Breaking of bobbins, 6063 : 

Case for discipline to bo visited with 
punishment such as dismissal, 6066. 
Spinning — Charges for bobbins and needles : 
Instance, 6064. 

Should be part of the general expenses of 
business, 6065. 

Dyeing Trade : 

Deductions : 

Warp dyeing — deductions for damage : 
Broken warp; fine of the whole cost 
of warp because of an accident which 
could not be foreseen, 6039-6042, 
6162. 

Breaking of the warp is in the main 
the result of bad material, 6056. 



Drew, William Henry— cont. 

Ready-made Clothing Trade : 

Fines and deductions : 

Tailoring : 

As regards adult men fines depend 
upon caprice of the manager ; there 
is no schedule nor any precaution 
such as those prescribed by 1896 
Act, 6067-6071. 

As regards women working in cottage 
of men who take work from a 
firm : 

Fines for bad work occur, but 
not with any great degree of 
frequency, 6072. 

Deductions made for gas and 
preparation of food, and fire, 
6072, 6073, 6083. 

Average wage is 8s. 6d. per week, 
and amount taken for gas is 
monstrous, 6074. 

Charges for materials supplied, 
e.g., machine needles ; charge 
of 4d. per dozen, cost, l|d. 
6084-6086. 

Skirt and blouse making : ~ ■, 

Bad work ; 

Fines are an abomination ; as 
much as 6d. paid for work for 
which they do not get 2d., 
6075, 6076, 6087, 6088. 

Mistakes are quite easy to rectify 
and are often done so in workers’ 
(pieceworkers’) own time, 6076, 
6215-6217. 

Fines aro scheduled, 6082. 

Illicit refreshments : 

Beer supplied to women and 
deductions made for it, 6076- 

6081, 6089, 6189-6191. 

Deductions are not scheduled, 

6082. 

Chrrge for thread and needles supplied, 

6089. 

Fines and Deductions — generally ; ' 1 

Abolition : 

For disciplinary purposes dismissal is the 
remedy, 6089. 

For bad work wilfully done employer has 
his remedy in the Courts, 6089, 
6184-6188, 6206-6211: 

Employer should not be his own judge, 
jury, and assessor, 6187, 6209. 

A person should not be made to pay part 
of the fixed charges of an employer nor 
for spoilt goods, 6090-6092. 

Total abolition by law favoured, 6094, 
6095, 6140: 

Feels sure prevailing opinion of the 
classes composing the unions referred 
to is represented, 6096. 

Besult would not be injurious to the 
trade concerned nor to proper disci- 
pline, 6097, 6098. 

Firms who do without fining rely upon 
the excellence of their supervision to 
secure good discipline, 6111-6113, 6117, 
6118. 

Dismissal is disliked by operatives and is 
therefore a greater deterrent, 6114- 
6116. 

Nothing in the shape of minor disciplinary 
measures should be taken ; dismissal 
is much to be preferred, 6128-6143, 
6150-6161. 

Alternative of suspension : 

Personally sees no difficulty in allowing 
employer the power of suspension, which 
is preferable to fining, 6123-6127. 
Unpunctuality : 

In 99 per cent, of cases due to circumstances 
over which workers have no control, 
6144-6149. 
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Drew, William Henry— cont. 

Fines and Deductions— generally— corA. 

Unpunctuality— cont. 

If a girl is late it i8 quite fair to shut her 
out until breakfast time, 6170-6176. 
Instances given are typical of what is occurring 
every day although two cases quoted are 
unique, 6192-6205. 

Committee of employers and employed assess- 
ing damage : 

Possibility has not been considered ; per- 
sonally legislation of this character not 
favoured, 6206-6211. 

Dificrent prices for different qualities of 
work as alternative to deduotion for 
damaged work : 

It would be possible to fix, but it is ad- 
mitting the principle of the right to 
fine, 6211-6214. 

Every statement is thoroughly believed, 6256, 
6257. 

Particulars Clause of Factory Act; 

Not carried out by Jewish employer and Jewish 
contractor in wholesale tailoring and clothing 
trade of Bradford, 6218-6222. 

Shaekleton, D. J.,M.P., Northern Counties Amalga- 
mated Weavers’ Association : 

Organisation represented : 

Northern Counties Amalgamated Weavers’ 
Association : 

Embodies thirty-five separate societies with 
a membership of 100,000, 6265. 

Evidence represents the judgment of the 
[ societies and is fully approved of, 6266, 
6394. 

Female labour represented, 6267. 

Unanimously in favour of the total abolition 
of fines in factories, 6267-6272. 

Track Act 1896 : 

Cotton-weaving exemption : 

It was felt at the time of the Bill that, 
if a system by which a schedule of fines 
was placed in the warehouse or office or 
weaving shed began in district, it might 
be regarded as an implied contract under 
which Association might lose their 
right to insist that every fine should be 
made a question of examination and 
proof, 6273-6275. 

Following the opinion of the societies the 
Secretary of State made an Exemption 
Order under Section 9, 6376-6378. 
Difficulties under Act of establishing affirma- 
tively a contravention are not so numerous 
under the exemption in cotton-weaving trade 
because a test case on the question of a fine 
Betties hundreds which might follow, 6313— 
6315. 

Cotton Weaving— Fines and Deductions : 

Abolition : 

Total abolition of petty disciplinary fines 
and fines in respect of damaged work, 
favoured, 6279, 6285, 6291-6295, 6302, 
6340. 

Some of the persons who inflict fines are 
expected to produce a certain number 
during the week ; when such a person can 
show a good list it is no detriment to him 
in the eyes of his employer and it leads 
to much petty fining, 6293, 6351, 6352. 
Some mills have dispensed with fines with- 
out any complaint, and they are 
amongst the best mills in the trade, 
whore really good work is demanded, 
6293, 6294, 6335. 

No lack of discipline in these mills, 
6357-6360, 6396. 

?irms find system effective ; they must 
have the highest class of operatives, 
6410, 6411. 



Shaekleton, D. J., M.P.-eenfc 

Cotton Weaving, etc. — cont. 

Abolition — cont. 

If weavers knew that discharge would 
follow wilfully spoilt work, they would be 
more careful, 6295, 6301-6304. 

Abolition would lead to juster administra- 
tion even of discipline, 6297, 6395, 6396. 

. The friction caused by fines is out of all pro- 
portion to the actual amount, is well 
worth doing away with, and is absolutely 
unnecessary, 6316-6318. 

Does not think that because workers cata 
get another place easily it leads to care- 
lessness, 6327-6334. 

From employer’s point of view, both as 
regards good work and punctuality, no loss 
would result, 6336. 

Employer has no right to fine. If a weaver 
is not giving satisfaction he ought to be 
told so, and take the consequence as in 
any other trade, 6337, 6338. 

Many of the faults alleged against the work- 
men will always happen and could not 
be prevented, 6345, 6353. 

Other faults are due to carelessness caused by 
workers being desirous of speeding their 
work, 6346-6348, 6374-6376. 

Would not like to say that much of the 
fining depends upon the oaprice of the 
official, 6349, 6350. 

The best human discipline would not in 
many cases avoid the offences incident 
to the trade, 6354. 

The most serious deterrent to a child is his 
parents knowledge that he is not doing 
r? well, 6355, 6356. 

The sense of injustice left is out of all pro- 
portion to the fine, 6362-6365. 

Present system : 

Fines are deducted for alleged faults, 6286. 
Operative has the choice of going to As- 
sociation, and after examining cloth and 
hearing the evidence it is decided who is 
to blame. If necessary case would go into 
Court to decide whether fine was reason- 
able, 6287, 6288. 

It has been held in Court that fines for 
disciplinary purposes are not illegal, not- 
withstanding exemption, 6289. 

To a certain extent the same battle has to 
be fought with employer as in the cast 
of others not exempted from Act, 6290. 
The fact of employers knowing the Associa- 
tion can take action in every case, is 
preferable to having the list of fine3 facing 
the operatives, 6290. 

Association sees that fines are not a very 
serious matter, 6339. 

No doubt many cases are not heard of, 
6341-6344. 

Fines go into employer’s pocket ; there is 
no sick fund or anything of the kind, 
6378-6380. 

Fines are more frequent with young persons, 
both boys and girls, than with men and 
women ; the latter look after themselves 
quite as well as the men, 6386, 6387. 
Practically no disciplinary fines besides 
those for unpunctuality ; occasionally 
some employers have said that if. em- 
ployees sweep or clean while machinery 
is in motion they would fine, but there 
is no regular system, 6405, 6406. 
Shutting out until breakfast time for un- 
punctuality is rare, 6407, 6408. 

There is a feeling of injustice in the minds 
of the operatives with regard to the 
system now in vogue. When an unjus 
charge is made, the burden of getting 
rid of it falls very heavily upon the opera- 
tive, 6414-6416. 
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Shackleton, D. J., M.P.— cont. 

Colton Weaving, dc.— cont. 



Unpunotuality : 

If a notice were put up that workers who 
came late three times within a certain 
specified period would he discharged, 
it would have more effect than a 2d. 
or 3d. fine, 6296 : 

On the whole this would be a better 
mode of discipline ; it exists in the 
spinning mills, 6298, 6301, and would 
in practice be preferred amongst the 
large class of operatives, 6299. 

No deductions in respect of power, light, heat, 
needles or overalls, 6305-6309. 

Charges for materials : 

A deduction arranged between union and 
employers is made for gold thread ; it 
is balanced by an addition to the price 
paid to weaver for each foot of thread 
put into the cloth — wages are no less as 
a result ; done to prevent waste, 6309, 
6310, 6390. 

Closet cleaning: 

An old-standing deduction which has been 
contested by union and the employers 
have recommended their people to stop 
it j charge for this service should not be 
a matter of compulsion, 6311, 6312, 6361, 
6397, 6398. 

Money goes into pocket of the odd man 
about the place, 6380. 

Hot water for breakfast and dinner purposes: 

Employer boils water and weavers pay Id. 
when they get their wages on Saturday 
to person attending to boiler, 6312, 6381, 
6382. 

Deduction, as distinct from payment out 
of wage received, opposed to, 6361, 6383, 



Nothing excessive in the charge, 6401. 

A matter of arrangement between em- 
ployer and employed, and law should 
not interfere with it, 6402, 6403. 

Alternative of suspension : 

Temporary suspensions would be settlod in 
the ordinary way — a matter of 
arrangement between workmen and 
their union and employers and their 
federation, 6319-6324: 

Workers would set their faces against 
temporary suspension as a system, 
6322. 

Is prepared to leave suspensions in the same 
position as discharges, 6366-6373. 

No suspensions in the trade; there may 
be an odd case, but it would be the fault 
of employee and nothing the union could 
interfere with, 6404. 

Hospitals : 

No deductions ; collections are made, 6388, 
6389, 6417, 6418. 

Hospitals are adequately supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, 6419, 6420. 

Ueanmg looms and bringing in material : 

Deduction is by arrangement; if anything 
were done in the matter would prefer 
that it should not come within Truck 
Act, but that it should be done in the 
form of a deduction from the list of 
prices, 6391-6393. 

Children’s wages : 



Paid by weavers (not by employer) up 
a certain point; deductions by wea 
not heard of, 6412, 6413. 

Cotton spinning— Fines and Deductions: 

Workers are entirely exempt from fines 
iorce of organisation covering 20,300 l 
627CUR989 and 4,100 P iecers and cr eel< 



Discipline is 
6384, 6385. 



the same 



in weaving sheds, 
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Shackled on, D. J., M.P.— cant. 

Bleaching and Dyeing — Fines and Deductions : 

Not known whether bleachers have a system of 
fines or not, 6325, 6326. 

Unorganised Workers : 

Generally the effect of total abolition of fines 
would be more beneficial to them than to a 
trade whose organisation is a powerful one, 
6421-6424. 

Whatever is done with regard to fines and de- 
ductions ought, if possible, to be made applic- 
able to oases of outworkers, 6425-6429. 

Barnes, Wm., Northumberland and Durham 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund : 

Central Association for dealing with Distress caused 
by Mining Accidents : 

An amalgamation of all the permanent relief 
societies, 6431. 

In May, 1906, association met and unanimously 
protested against any alteration in the law 
relating to truck so far as regards permanent 
relief funds, 6431, 6540-6544. 

A membership of 330,000, principally miners 
and surface people in England and Wales, 
6432-6435. 

Formed in 1878, 6436. 

Societies have dealt with 1,090,996 disablement 
. cases and 12,209 fatal accidents bringing 
upon the fund 8,399 widows and 15,491 
children, 6437 : 

Magnitude of operations is in reality much 
greater as some of the societies were 
formed before 1878, 6438, 6439. 

At the close of 1905 societies jointly had on 
their funds 3,659 widows and 3,604 chil- 
dren, together with approximately 3,000 
permanently disabled members, and during 
the year dealt with 52,902 new accident 
cases, 6440-6442. 

As regards Truck Acts societies may be classed 
along with hospitals under the category of 
charitable organisations, 6444. 

Northumberland and Durham Permanent Belief Fund i 
Commenced in 1862, 6439. 

At the end of 1905 no fewer than 4,591 aged men 
were on the funds of the Superannuation 
Department, in receipt of old age allowances. 

Subscriptions : 

{_ Mode of collection : 

, At the commencement the money used 

to be collected in various ways by 
secretary and treasurer and com- 
mittees of various branches, 6445. 
6446. 

About 1878 an arrangement was come 
to between society and owners 
by which it was agreed that 
latter would assist in trying 
to got the men to contribute by 
allowing the overman or cashier 
to deduct the money from the 
men at the colliery, 6446-6450 : 
Under this system membership 
went up by leaps and bounds. 
6545-6569. 

Assistance of employers was en- 
tirely disinterested, 6560. 

Tk 0 new system still followed 
the voluntary principle by a 
different method, 6561. 
Workmen’s notes show the deductions 
made, and the cashier turns the 
money over to the treasurer, at the 
colliery, 6461, 6462. 

Representatives of the workmen get 
a full statement from colliery owner 
of everything which has been taken 
and each workman is named, 6463- 
6465. ' 
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Barnes, Wm. — coni. 

Northumberland, etc.. Belief Fund — cont. 

Subscriptions — cont. 

Mode of collection — cont. 

Employers act as agents of the men, 
relieving them of individual col- 
lection, 6466-6468. 

Men are practically unanimous in favour 
of system, 6495-6497* 

Expenses of collection : 

Society pays Is. 2d. in the £ for the 
collection of the money, 6474. Six- 
pence to the cashier and 8d. to the 
secretary and treasurer (cost of local 
management), 6475, 6516-6526. 

Comparison of present method with 
old system : 

Collection of money cutside was 
a terrible expense ; meetings 
had to be held at different 
J. places, 647 o, 6476. 

Door-to-door collection used to 
cost Is. 4d. in the £, 6503-6507. 

Cost of collection in the old way 
would be double present method, 
6527-6533, 6631-6653. 

No risk of bad debts under the 
latter, 6533-6539. 

Amount : 

Full member pays 5d. a week for which 
he is entitled to accident benefit, 
and 2Jd. goes to old-age depart- 
ment, 6477, 6478: 

The 5d. is an agreed figure irrespec- 
tive of the wage, 6479-6481. 

Since Workmen’s Compensation Act 
employers have not contributed one 
penny, 6513. 

About £150,000 subscribed in 1905, 
6537. 

No difference between married and 
unmarried men’s subscriptions al- 
though former’s benefits are greater, 
6676-6680. 

Membership : 

When a man goes and asks for work he is 
left free to beoome a contributor 
or not. He commences work and 
when his pay comes round the money 
for the fund is deducted ; if he is 
dissatisfied his money is returned, 
6451-6455, 6469 : 

A rare thing for a man to ask for his 
contribution to be returned, 6454. 

No notice is posted up at the pit head, 
6456. 

Men who declined to join would be 
as well received by employers as 
others, 6472. 

No moral or social pressure has been 
exercised by tho miners on new- 
comers, 6665, 6666. 

No force or compulsion, direct or 
indirect, upon men to join, 6686. 

Sooiety has gone on very rapidly because . 
it has shown a great increase of members, 
6460, 6473. 

If a man leaves one district for another he 
retains his connection undisturbed, 
1487, 1488 : 

He must send his money to the general 
office ; if he did not he would dis- 
member himself after a certain 
time, 6489-6492. 

If he went to Canada his membership 
would be forfeited, 6493, 6494. 

Whatever occupation he may be follow- 
ing, except that of a soldier or a 
sailor, he would receive benefit if 
he met with an accident, 6633-6635. 

Number of members is 159,914 (Cleveland 
and Cumberland included), 6509-6511, 



Barnes, Wm. — cont. 

Northumberland, etc., Relief Fund — cont. 

Membership —cont. 

Families of men who are not members 
would not benefit from fund even in 
case of a big explosion, 6636-6638. 

Popularity of fund over those in other 
districts is due to fact that it was the 
first society, 6659-6664. 

When a boy goes to the pit at thirteen he 
is a free agent with regard to becoming 
a member ; his father, however, sees that 
he becomes one, 6667-6675. 

Relations with employers : 

Most friendly, 6471. 

Friendly Societies Act : 

Society is under Act, the rules being approved 
by the Department, to whom statistics 
of its finance are submitted, 6482-6494. 

Actuary goes through the accounts every 
five years, which gives an idea of its 
solvency. It has a terrible liability, 
but an increase of Id. on subscriptions 
should enable it to become solvent, 
6607-6612. 

From an actuarial point of view the other 
friendly societies are all insolvent, 6654- 
6658. 

Employers Liability Aot, 1880 : 

There was no contracting out on the part 
of the colliers, 6605, 6606. 

Miners' Permanent Relief Funds generally : 

Need for societies : 

There was anxiety at the time of passing 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act as to 
what would be the fate of the societies ; 
but they have gone on as separate and 
distinct funds, 6487-6489. 

It was considered that something should be 
done to relieve distress caused by mining 
accidents, 6576, 6576. 

If these circumstances had not existed, the 
provision is really needed, 6577, 6578. 

Special cause which brought the societies 
into existence has not now been 
overridden by the law of the land 
(Workmen’s Compensation Act), 
6579-6585 : 

There are a number of accidents Aot 
does not provide for, 6586-6588. 

Reason for founding funds has been 
removed somewhat, 6588-6590. 

Whatever the state of the law the condition 
of things should be continued for the 
reason that the people are given a chance 
of making provision and of being 
thrifty, 6591, 6592. 

In view of an enlarged Compensation Aot 
covering a larger area of accidents 
societies are still desirable, 6641, 
6642: 

Compensation given may not be suffi- 
cient, and it is worth while to pay 
for an addition, 6643-6646. 

No prospect of societies dying down in 
consequence of the legislative provision 
now made, 6682. 

Mode of collection of subscriptions : 

Comparison with other societies : 

The miner’s contribution to his ordinary 
sick club may be collected at leisure, 
but the case of his permanent relief 
society is different, as it is ® 
vital importance to pitman and hia 
wife and family, owing to frequen 
changes of his place of employment, 
that he should be a contributor to 
the latter whatever part of the 
country he happens to be employ^ 
in, 6485, 6486. 
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Barnes, Wm .—cont. 

Miners’ Permanent Relief , etc.— cont. 

Mode of collection, etc. — cont. 

Comparison with other societies— cont. 

The members of the miners’ societies 
are all of one class, and it is felt that 
that constitutes a superior claim to 
have deductions from wages instead 
of voluntary contributions as in the 
case of other societies whose mem- 
bers are of various classes, 6562- 
6571, 6647. 6648. 

If a man preferred to join such as 
society as the Oddfellows or Foresters 
there would be no objection to 
those societies getting the same 
advantages, i.e., the collections of 
contributions by deductions at the 
colliery office, 6649, 6650. 

Interference with system by law : 

Would be detrimental — a large amount 
of the beneficent work of the societies 
would disappear, membership would 
go down, and expense of financing 
and collecting would be increased, 
6498-6508. 

Objection to any system of deductions 
from wages unless the men actually 
managed contributions, 6512-6514, 
6681. 

Central Association are emphatically 
opposed to interference, 6315, 6540- 
6544, 6681. 

Contribution to the societies being 
a condition of employment should 
be made illegal, 6631, 6632. 

Favours deductions under present con- 
ditions being allowed by law whatever 
the basis upon which society is 
founded, 6683. 

Deduction made from wage is equivalent 
to a voluntary contribution because men 
have not grumbled, 6572-6574. 

Men are genuinely in favour of joining 
societies, 6639. 

Attitude of Miners’ Union : 

The Northumberland and Durham Miners’ 
Unions are certainly in sympathy with 

the societies, 6615-6618. 

In a general way, thinks Unions throughout 
the country are in favour of societies, 
i.e., of deductions, 6619-6624. 
Management of societies : 

In other counties outside Northumberland 
and Durham, societies are governed 
much in the same way as the Northumber- 
land and Durham Society, but owners 
have more control, 6625-6630. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Relief Society : 

Not aware that the employers of Lancashire 
and Cheshire forced the men to contract out 
• of the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and to 
enter society as a condition of employment, 
6593-6604. 

Cannot answer questions closely connected with 
society, 6613, 6614. 

Booth, George, Secretary, West Riding of York- 
shire Miners’ Permanent Relief Society : 
West Riding of Yorkshire Miners’ Permanent Relief 
Society : 

Membership : 

Roughly 31,000, miners and surfacem n 
6691, 6692. 

Voluntary in a sense, 6696. 

Based on the same kind of rules &» the 
Northumberland and Durham Society, 
6697. 

Management of funds : 

Substantially managed in the way described 
by Mr. Barnes, 6698. 

No contribution by employers with the 
exception of one or two subscriptions 
from the royalty owners, who have no 
interest whatever. 6699. 



Booth, George— cont. 

West Riding of Yorkshire , etc. — cont. 

Management of funds— cont. 

Management remains with the workmen 
and committee ; a few honorary members 
who are more ornamental than active, 
6700-6703. 

Evidence of Mr. Banes, Northumberland and Durham 
Society : 

Concurs with it, 6693, 6694: 

Represents views of West Riding Miners’ 
Union in a general sense, 6695. 

Not connected with union, and therefore 
docs not speak officially for it, but knows 
their mind in a sense, 6708-6710. 

West Riding Society agree, and protest against an 
alteration of the law which would make 
deductions illegal, 6704-6706. 

Evidence as to other Counties : 

Would not like to speak for them, 6711, 6712. 

Is on the Consultative Committee of Central 
Association who appointed a deputation, 
the views of which were against the law 
interfering with deductions, 6713-6715, 
6717: 

Deputation covered Northumberland and 
Durham, Lancashire and Cheshire, the 
Midland Counties, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and North and South Wales. 
6716. 

Owen, Evan, Monmouthshire and South Wales 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Society : 

Evidence of Mr. Barnes, Northumberland and Durham- 
Society ; and Mr. Booth, West Riding of 
Yorkshire Society : 

Absolutely concurs, 6719, 6720. 

Monmouthshire and South Wales Permanent Relief- 
Society : 

Formed in the year in which Employers’ Liability 
Act came into operation, and up to the passing - 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act was- 
made the basis of an arrangement between, 
employers and employed — contracting out,.. 
6721. 

Society are distinctly of opinion that it would 
be very detrimental to their interest if Parlia- 
ment prohibited the collection of the con- 
tributions, which takes place in the way 
described by Mr. Barnes, 6722-6725. 
Membership ; 

Roughly speaking, 13,500, 6726-6730. 
Coal-owners did not place before the men a 
condition of employment which necessi- 
tated contracting out at the time, 6728 : 
About one in eight are members, 6731, 6732.. 
Workmen have left society because em- 
ployers have declined to collect money- 
through the offices, and the society 
finds it would be too costly to carry- 
on the operations, 6733: 

Employers found they could cover the 
risks cheaper under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act than by their pay- 
ments to the society, 6739-6742. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, 
and subsequent Acts have no doubt 
removed a good deal of incentive, but if 
men wish to continue some system by 
which they can add to their benefits. 
Parliament ought not to place any 
obstacle in the way, 6734. 

. No pressure is brought to bear upon the 
meu to join, 6738. 

The difficulty is not that the workmen do not 
want the deductions, but that they cannot 
persuade the employers to be agents, 
and if society is managed upon the 
ordinary principle of outdoor collection, 
it is too expensive to work satisfactorily, 
6743-6745. 

Trades Union : 

Twenty- five years ago occupied a position in it, 
6735-6737. 
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PRECIS OP EVIDENCE : 



Geen, Frederick, North Staffordshire Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Society : 

Evidence. of Three. Preceding Witnesses ( Messrs . 
Barnes, Booth and Owen): 

Concurs generally, 6748, 6749. 

Prohibition of deductions made m the manner 
described by Mr. Barnes would be a blow at 
existence of societies and very much against 
the interest of the workers, 6754-6756. 

North Staffordshire Miners' Permanent Relief Society : 
Membership: . , 

Approximately 20 .per cent, of mining 
population of North Staffordshire, 6750. 
6757: 

Entirely of a voluntary kind, 6751. 

Since 1898, when Workmen’s Compensation 
Act came into force, fall in member , 
has been about three-eighths, 6758-6760. 
Men in a certain colliery all belong to it, 
and in others none at all, 6764. 

In those collieries where society is old 
established, the men are at perfect 
liberty to join or to refrain, 6765. 

Is against compulsion, 6766. 

Mode and cost of collection : 

Employers are collectors or agents at a few 
collieries in the same way as in Northum- 
berland and Durham Society. At others 
i arrangements have been made, as far as 
it is possible, for the collection of the. 
contribution. Cost of the former 2£ per 
cent., of the latter at least 12 J per cent., 
6752, 6753. 

Society is absolutely solvent — surplus of £14,000, 
6760. 

North Staffordshire Miners' Union : 

Is not. an official or a member of it, but Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, President of Miners’ Federation, 
is a trustee of society, 6761-6763. 



Turner, Ben, President, General Union of Weavers 
and Textile Workers : 

General Union of Weavers and Textile Workers : 

West Riding of Yorkshire affected, 6768. 

About 4,600 general factory workers, largely 
weavers in the woollen and worsted trades, 
6769, 6770, about 1,000 of whom are women 
weavers, 6771, 6772. 

Evidence represents the opinion of Union, 6773, 
6774. 

Truck Acts ; 

Value of Act of 1896: 

Fining has been slightly reduced, but 
conditions have not been bettered, 6775- 
6778, 6849. 

Act was not liked by weavers at the time 
and has not been used much by union, 



Policy of disregarding it has not, 
perhaps, been a wise one, 6949, 6950. 

Fines for late ooming have increased since 
1896, 6960-6966. 

Enforcement : 

More activity needed by inspectors to 
examine fines and their cause and 
reasonableness, 6844 : 

Number of cases in which fines or 



Turner, Ben — cont. ' 

Fines and Deductions— cont. 

Unpunctuality -cont. 

Abolition of fines— cont. 

Soma firms do not fine ; and the system 
of fining sometimes makes it worse for 
firms who do, as men who have half, 
an-hour taken off if more than three 
minutes late (if not piece-workers) 
refuse to commence work, until the 
half-hour is up, 6787, 6788. 

Warning and dismissal is s asatisfactory 
as a fine in securing discipline, 6789- 
6794. 

Dismissal should always be exacted for 
habitual late comers, 6863-6837. 
Fines are out of proportion to the loss of 
product’ on through machinery standing 
: idle, 6795. 

Destination of fines : 

Not a remedy if all fines went back to 
the operatives ; wherever the money 
; goes the injustice is there, 6891-6894, 

Alternative of shutting out for half-an-honr : 
System would be worse than fines, 
6941-6944. 

Bad work: 

Illustrations of fines objected to, 6796-6800, 
6806-6810, 6816-6819 : 

No list of fines posted or written con- 
tract in one case (a.fettler) ; matter 
not yet reported to inspector, 6811- 
6813. 

Press shops, 6821, 6822. 

Proportion to wage ; impossible to get 
at percentage, 6881-6885. 

Regularly imposed upon some opera- 
tives, 6886. 

Workers in worst cases are not in trade 
union, which can get unjust deduc- 
tions rectified, 6887-6890. 

Abolition : 

Fines are absolutely wrong ; it is not 
possible for a man or woman to be 
perfect, 6801, 6802. 

Discipline can be sufficiently maintained 
without fines, 6803-6805. 

Warning and dismissal the remedy for 
carelessness, 6814-6816, 6924, 6925, 
6974-6976, and would bring worker to 
a higher state of discipline, 6926, 
6927. 

In the case of lads and girls there would 
be other methods of maintaining 
discipline, e.g., some method of 
reprimanding, 7008-7010. 

Fear of dismissal would make piece- 
workers do less sloppy work, and 
lead to more efficiency, 7023, 7024 
J Responsibility for damage or loss : 

Weaver is not to blame in scores of 
cases, 6820. _ _ 

Only the most perfect conditions and 
human beings would avoid oases oi 
broken picks, 6916-6923. 

Section 2 of Act of 1896, limiting 
deduction to cases in which damage 
has been due to some act or omission 



deductions are imposed without a 
written contract, without anything 
being posted, and without a receipt 
being granted for amount deducted, 
is considerable, 6845-6847. 

Inspectors are insufficient to examine 
oases, 6848. 

Fines and Deductions : 

Unpunctuality : 

Illustrations, 6779, 6780, 6788, 6793, 6796. 

Fines range from Id. to 4d., 6781. 

Amount is a fixed quantity for piece-workers 
or time-workers, 6782-6784. 

Abolition of fines : 

Favours ; late coming is not prevented 
by fines, 6785, 6786. 



on the part of the worker, is ignored, 
6988-6992. 

Generally speaking it is easy to assign 
the damage to the right cause, 6996, 
6997. 

Pieceworkers bear the burden of a goo 
number of processes, 7018-7022. 

Deduction for menders’ wages: 

Deduction is made from weaver i 
mender takes longer to m0 °- ? 

U defective piece than the allotte 

average, 6823-6831, 6901, 6903. 

Menders, being a separate class, shou 
be settled with by their employ# 3 
part of the standing expenses or to 
mill, 6832-6834 
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Turner, Ben — coni’. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 

Bad work — cont. 

Deductions for menders’ wages- -cont. 

In some cases weavers do the mending 
themselves or pay the mender, 
6835, 6836: 

A reduction of wages not a de- 
duction, and therefore not 
within Truck Acts, 7001-7004 : 
Practice not likely to be extended 
if deductions for damaged ■work 
were abolished, 7004. 

As there is a standard rate of wages 
the alternative of a reduction of 
wages for bad workmen who 
cause a great expense for 
v •; mending is not available, 6837- 

6839: 

Dismissal is the only just alter- 
native, 6840. 

Loss to employer : 

Possibly a profit to employer in the 
case of deduction of 15s. 6d. from a 
17s. 6d. length of doth, 6.33-6940. 
Wrong bobbins : 

A loss to employer in one case men- 
tioned, 6972, 6973. 

Worker had to pay whole cost of 
damaged portion of cloth and 
more in another case, 6998-7000. 
There are cases (not many) among day 
workers, 6967-6971, 7018. . 

Cook-houses and dining rooms : 

Should be part of the general expense of 
working a mill, 6841-6843. 

All factories should provide appliances for 
meals, including hot water, 6982-6984. 
No objection to employees paying for cook 
if they are agreeable ; there should be no 
compulsion, 6985. 

Abolition of fines : 

Favours total abolition, 6849-6852, 6858, 
6859, 6954. 

Assuming proper supervision, abolition 
would not result in want of discipline, 
waste of material, or loss or damage to the 
work ; fear of dismissal will cause just as 
good discipline and result in as good work, 
6860-6862. 

Any Act which left a fine in existence would 
not be satisfactory, as in all cases 
employer must be judge and jury, 
6951, 6952: 

Impossibility of inspectors carrying out 
an improved code because of want of 
intimate knowledge and insufficiency 
of numbers, 6953. 

.Reasonableness : 

It would pass the powers of a State De- 
partment to appoint a person or 
persons to judge in some cases, 6852 : 
Factory inspector might not have the 
qualifications, 6853, 6854. 

It looks just as bad to make inspector 
arbiter as it does to make the em- 
ployer, 7016, 7017. 

Trade union endeavours to lessen unjust 
deductions, 6879, 6880. 

Lignt and heavy weights of woollen cloth : 
Instance of fines for exceeding certain weight 
for a piece of cloth and for not coming 
up to weight, 6855, 6856 : 

An illustration of fine operating as a 
punishment upon a person who has 
committed no offence, 6887, 6929- 
6932. 

Alternative of suspension for disciplinary pur- 
poses: 

No objection, 6876-6878, 6955, 6956. 

^ i j! reser ved to employer which could 
hardly be interfered with, 6957. 



Turner,pBen— com. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 

Alternative of suspension, etc. — cont. 

More serious both to. employer and work- 
people, and therefore would not be so 
often resorted to as a small fine, 6958, 
6959. 

Record of fines and deductions : 

Fines are recorded in a book open to factory 
. inspector, 6895-6900. 

It might have more effect in stopping unfair 
and unreasonable deductions if em- 
ployers were compelled to send every 
week or every month to the inspector 
a list of fines recorded, 7005, 7006, 
7012: 

No difficulty on the part of employer in 
giving sufficient particulars, 7007. 
Suggestion is not favoured as a sub- 
stitute for actual abolition, 7011, 7015. 
Inspector would have more control over 
subject than he has now, 7013, 7014. 
Absence of fines : 

Firms who do without fines are as well 
managed as others, turn out the best 
work, and get as regular attendance, 
6904-6915. 

Posting of fines : 

Many firms do not carry out the Act 
regularly, 6928. 

Maximum proportion to wage : 

Not a satisfactory proposal ; no wisdom or 
justness in it, 6977-6981. 

Voluntary Contributions for Hospitals, etc. : 

No deduction should be made unless there is 
complete unanimity amongst employees, 6986, 
6897. 



Rowland Barran, M.P., Director of John Barran 
and Sons, Ltd., Manufacturing Tailors, 



John Barran and Sons, Ltd., Leeds, 7025, 7026 : 

Over 2,000 workpeople of all grades and classes . 
employed, 7027. 

A limited liability company, 7028, 7029. 

About 150 to 200 employed in cutting sutr. 
tailoring, and over 1,500 factory workers- 
(including factory staff ), employed in making 
up clothing — half on sewing machines and half 
hand labour, 7030-7032. 

List of fines scheduled : 

Compiled more than thirty years ago- and ’ 
has succeeded in bringing about suitable ■ 
discipline, 7033, 7039. 

In recent years it has been reduced to fines-- 
for late coming or bad work, 7035, 7040 ’ 

No representations have been made against* 
code by workpeople, 7036, 7037. 

Few complaints, if any, made to Factory 
Inspector, 7038. 

In ten years fines have averaged £18 a year. 
7053. 

Amount of fines for different years varies 
according to state of business, 7155-7162. 

Best class of girls employed, 7034, 7139, 7195, . 
7197. 

Fines : 

Bad work : 

Can do as well without fines, 7041. 

Not in proportion to damage, but purely 
disciplinary, 7043, 7044. 

Abolition : 

No fines during last fourteen months, 
7041, 7042; practically none since 
1903, 7158, 7159. 

System has been gradually abandoned,. 
7049, 7050. 

The failure of fines to produce punctual' 
attendance led to conclusion that, 
fines had better be abandoned. In 
recent years there has been a growing- 
feeling that fines are ineffectual and' 
rather irritating, 7129, 7151, 7159,. 
7160. 
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Rowland Barran— cont. 

John Barran and Son — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Abolition— cont. 

In the slack season punctuality was not 
necessary, and in the busy season 
workers did not care ; the reason 
for fines, therefore, practically dis- 
appears, 7152-7154. 

Effect on discipline : 

The appeal to the honour of the 
workpeople and fear of dismissal 
have combined to produce and 
to retain a high standard of dis- 
cipline far better than the system 
of fines. 7169-7173. 

There have been no suspensions 
(except locking-out) since, 7188, 

1 7189. 

Abolition has not resulted in a 
larger number of dismissals, 
7190-7194. 

Girls are prevented just as well 
from going out into the streets 
without their bonnets, 71 98-7200. 
The discipline has formed the basis 
for other factories in Leeds, 
Leicester, and Nottingham, 7201. 
Late coming : 

Late coming has a certain disorganising 
effect upon the work, 7046. 

Fines did not secure desired result in the 
two busy years of 1902 and 1903 and 
the shutting-out system was tried with 
good results, 7047, 7048. 

Very few cases of shutting out for half 
a day, 7224. 

Destination : 

Fines have never been taken into 
firm’s general account, 7051. 
Entirely devoted towards cost of 
trips for the workpeople, 7051, 

7052. 

Firm pays for other expenses of trip, 

7053. 

Other evidence given with reference to firm : 
Secretary of Trade Union giving out bills 
asking girls to attend a meeting, 
(6326) : 

No personal knowledge, 7055, 
Statement that every one of girls’ tickets 
had deductions upon them : 

No trace of anything of the kind, 
7056. 7057. 

Twenty-two per cent, of wages taken off 
in fines, (5418): 

It might have occurred in an individual 
' case; under present system girl 
would be dismissed, 7058-7060. 
'Series of questions and answers relative 
to list of fines, (5449 and following) : 
Gradual abandonment of fines applies : 
abandonment of most dates many 
years back, 7061-7063. 

Charge of 5£d. for sewings when outside 
price is 3$d., (5464): 

All sewings are charged net cost as 
■ ' ... charged by manufacturers ; fluctua- 

•• « . t,0ns of tke market are disregarded 

7064, 7065. 6 

aar a°ter of sewing is absolutely 
essential, 7066. 

Suggestion is inaccurate in fact, 7067 
Fine of l s . out of wage of Is. 3£d, (5465) : 
It might easily have occurred at any 
time previously to fourteen months 
ago, not five weeks as stated ; but 
girl might have only been employed 
a day, 7068, 7069. * 



Rowland Barran— coni. 

John Barran and Son — cont. 

Other evidence, etc. — cont. 

Compelling a girl to go at 8 and aton 
till (i when there is no work. 
5659): 

This has never prevailed ; if there ia 
no work the girls go out at even 
hours ; but a girl may be kept for 
convenience of firm and paid time 
wages, 7070, 7077, 7130-7138. 

Fines amounting to £300 or £400 a vaur 
(5528): y ' 

Average of fines during ten years is 
£18 a year, 7071. 

Statement does not refer to firm- 
regarded as a piece of pure, very 
interesting fiction, 7072-7075. ’ 



Fines, and deductions for 



sewings, 



together would amount to a large 
sum, but anyone in the trade ought 
not to mix them up, 7174-7180. 

Girls going to firm for pastime, (5568): 

Statement belongs to the realm of 
fiction, 7076. 

List of fines and deductions handed in 
(5729) : 

Evidence as to good character of 
girls affected by list is accurate, 
7078-7082. 

List is that compiled thirty years ago 
and now totally discarded, 7084, 
7107-7109. 

It probably totals up to figures given, 
7088-7091. 

Suggestion that employees are threatened 
that if they do not take a certain 
wage the work will be given out 
to middlemen, (5953) : 

Middlemen are employed in connec- 
tion with firm on a class of work of 
too heavy a nature for English girls 
to do ; this is done by male 
machinists in small factories, 7085, 
7086. 

Idea suggested is inaccurate because 
the work is of a different typo, 



Firm have 
Reee it fining 



> outworkers, 7087. 



Since abolition workers have not 
been asked to sign list, 7110-7112. 
List is hung up at present time as a 
code of behaviour, but should have 
been revised and hung up without 
fines upon it, 7113, 7114. 

It is reasonable to put in as a current 
list what is actually on the wall, 
unless witness is aware that fines 
have been discontinued, 7115, 7116’ 
No fine has been exacted for fourteen 
’ months, and a foreman could not 
have imposed one without firms 
knowledge, 7116-7118. 

Fines are deducted by clerk ; no 
foreman has any power, 7119-71®’ 
There could be no possibility of » 
deduction being made from wage- 
for an offence committed which 
not appear in the wages book, 71 

List will be taken down and rules for 
discipline substituted, 7236-723 . 

Use of wrong sewings: . . 

For a girl to use cotton instead 
thread or silk persistently woo 
dishonest and would be punished oy 
dismissal, 7123-7125. 

It would be considered a ore 
discipline and no deduction 
be made, 7126-7128. 

Deductions : 

Sewings (thread, silk, cotton): 

Deductions are taken at & 
time as wages are paid, 
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Rowland Barran— twtf. 

John Barmn and Son— cont. 

Deductions— cont. 

Cook and benevolence: 

No deductions, Cook and tea are pro- 
vided. Latter is charged for but 
there is no compulsion, 709S-7102. 
Damaged work : 

A deduction would be made for actual 
damage to work by carelessness, 
7202-7206 : 

Not included in list, 7207. 

It is not a matter that arises; 
damaged goods are practically 
nil, 7208, 7209. 

The contract does not specify that 
deduction must be fair and reason- 
able and must not exceed actual or 
estimated damage or loss, 7210-7217. 
Compulsory purchase : 

No such system prevails, and 
ought not to be allowed any- 
where, 7248, 7249. 

Schedule of deductions promised to Com- 
mittee if not included in list of fines 
7250, 7231. 

Wages of workers: 

A higher rate of wage is paid than in any 
other clothing factory in the country, 
7139, 7140. 

Learners are paid precisely the same wages 
as others, but they do not do the work 
so quickly. They would be more likely 
to be fined, but would be allowed a 
certain number of chances, 7141-7144. 
Between 700 and 1,000 earn 15s. a week; 
some up to 35s. or 40s., 7145-7147. 
Relations with employees : 

Matters as they arise are discussed freely 
with factory manager, 7181-7184. 

No objection to girls being in the Union ; 
many of the men are, 7185-7187. 
Prohibition of Fines and Deductions : 

Sewings : 

Provided that firm could insist by some 
method upon having their own sewings 
used there would be no objection ; there 
would be a slight tendency to wasteful- 
ness, 7096, 7097. 

Impossible to prevent wastefulness and 
dishonest use of materials, 7218-7223. 
The effect of the higher education has made 
the management of a factory an absolutely 
different thing to what it was thirty years 
ago, 7097, 7245, 7246. 

Pines : 

No objection to absolute prohibition, 7097, 
7105, 7247. 

The question of discipline in own works is 
different from the question of discipline 
in a mill where it is necessary to deal 
with rougher classes of workers ; the 
penalty or form of penalty would vary 
according to the class of worker, 7225- 
7235. 

Other firms would probably resent pro- 
hibition, 7239-7244. 

Deductions for hot water or cook’s wages : 
Compulsory charge whether advantage of 
the facilities is taken or not should 
be prevented by law, 7103 : 

Devine > Miss, Oldham Weavers’ Association : 

Oldham Weavers, Feelers, Winders, etc.. Association : 

A weaver for twenty-six years in different mills 
m Lancashire, 7253. 

Represents Association and the opinion of the 
operatives, 7254, 7257-7260. 

About 3,000 weavers, 75 per cent, of whom are 
women, 7255, 7256. 

Opposed to fines, 7269, 7270. 

411. 



Devine, Miss— cont. 

Oldham Weavers, etc. — cont. 

Question of application of Track Act, 1896. 
probably came before Association, at the time. 
7311-7313. 

Mill at which Employed : 

Weaving earned on, 7261. 

About 1,700 looms of which 1,240 are running : 
workers are two loom weavers — between 500 
and 600 workpeople, 7264, 7265. 

Calico and sheetings woven, 7266. 

Pines : 

None are imposed ; if any mishap causing 
damage occurs through no fault of weaver 
it is usually sufficient for her to explain 
how it occurred, 7267-7304. 

Only half a dozen weavers discharged for 
bad work in eleven or twelve years, 7267— 
7268. 

If anyone is discharged, dismissal has been 
deserved, 7268. 

Comparison with mills where fines are 
practised : 

Organisation is better than some, 
worse than others, 7271, 7272. 
Discipline is better, 7273 ; and is not 
lax in other respects, 7411-7412. 

It has reputation of being a well- 
managed place, 7330-7333. 
Punctuality is as great as in those mills 
where workers are fined, 7340-7343. 
Class of girls employed is of no higher 
standard, but in places where there 
is most fining they get the worst 
class of workers, 7424, 7425. 
Unpunctuality : 

Weavers are threatened with locking out 
until breakfast time ; warnings are given, 
7274. 

[ Allowance is, however, made for those who 
travel from a distance, 7274. 

Late coming does not interfere -with earnings 
of girls who are to time, but it is not 
allowed very much, 7334-7339. 

As weaver is on piecework it is against 
herself to be late. If a person is habitu- 
ally late it has nothing to do with any 
other worker, 7406, 7407. 

Majority of weavers are on piecework, 7275. 
Deductions : 

Spoilt work : 

No deductions ; hands have either to 
do good work or clear out, but- 
may be cautioned a time or 
two. They are liable to dis- 
missal unless they can prove 
that repeated faults are due to 
machinery or material, 7276: 
Workers are satisfied with system 
7277. 

Heating water ; no deduction — supplied as 
part of the cost of the mill, 7294, 7295. 
Closet cleaning ; no deduction, 7296. 

Putting in beams ; system of payment by 
weaver for man to assist overlooker 
7297-7301. 

Cut carrying ; payment is made by weaver 
to a man who carries heavy cut boards 
into the warehouse, 7314 : 

No objection has been made, but it is 
under notice, 7315. 

Is anxious that practice of charging either 
for the carrying of the cuts or for putting 
in of the beams should be stopped; it 
would not effect wages which average 22s. 
and 23s. a week, as care would be taken 
ttmt list of work and prices was not 
affected by change, 7316-7321. 

Cleaning loom; no deduction— weavers 
clean their own, 7414-7416. 



F 
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Devine, Miss— mt. 

Fines : 

Bad work : 

Illustrations at other mills, 7278-7286. 
Weaver is held responsible for everything 
in some places, even if fault lies with 
material- in the different processes through 
which it has to pass, 7279. 

Amount of fines in a year would depend on 
the class of work ; some weavers would 
have little and others more, 7350-7360. 

It is not only the amount of money stopped 
but the amount of time a weaver has to 
lose on those particular faults she has to 
try to mend before the cloth is passed into 
the warehouse, 7361. 

Union would take up cases of deductions 
for faults caused by bad material, but 
there are lots of cases where members 
will not trouble to come to office and 
report, 7362-7365. 

If deductions were only made in cases where 
there was some actual fault on the part 
of the weaver, they would bo still objected 
to, 7423. 

Finos are not posted nor is any contract made, 
7287, 7288, 7372, 7373. 

Method of imposing fines : 

The manager (cut-looker) arranges the fines 
7287-7290. 

They are simply stopped from the wages, 
7374-7380. 

There is an idea in workpeople’s minds that 
cut-looker must amass a heavy list of 
fines in order to retain his position, 7381, 
7382. 

Fining seems to produce a sense of injustice 
in the workers’ minds because of the 
caprice of the official, 7383-7388. 

No other firms in Oldham do without fines, 
7305-7310. 

Value of organisation of workers: 

Cases of hardship occur with greater fre- 
quency amongst unorganised workers 
and in non-union places, 7291 : 

No remedy is easily available, 7292. 
Practically half the Aveavers of Oldham 
are not in any union whatever, 7344-7346. 
Weavers are fairly well protected by union, 
7347-7349. 

At a place where there is little or no fining the 
discipline is good, 7400-7405. 

Destination : 

Fines go into the masters’ pockets or else to 
pay the cut-lookers’ wages, 7416. 
Experience is that fines are not devoted to 
picnics, 7418. 

If they were devoted to a trip each year 
they would still be objected to, 7419. 

No increase or decrease has been noted in the 
last ten years; there seems to be just one 
standard, 7420, 7421. 

Deductions : 

Heating water : 

Deductions are made whether weavers use 
it or not, 7293, 7426. 

No objection to a deduction where worker 
uses the water, 7427, 7428. 

Closet cleaning : 

Weavers have either to pay or do it them- 
selves ; firm ought to see" to it. 7296. 
Putting in beams, 7297, 7298. 

No deduction from Avage ; Avoaver pays a 
man to assist ovorlookcr, 7299 7300 
7389-7395. 

No ono is satisfied Avith system, 7301 ; would 
like to see it altered, 7366. 

It has always been the custom for weavers 
to pay the man’s Avages, but when the 
uniform list was arranged between 
msistors’ and weavers’ associations, matter 
avos overlooked, 7367-7371. 

The coat should bo a standing cost of the 
mill staff and not paid out of workers’ 
wages, 7395-7399, 7413. 



Devine, Miss— cant. 

Prohibition of Fines and Deductions : 

Weavers would produce as good work 
7303. ' 

Alternative of dismissal to fines : 

Workers would feel rejoiced if fines were 
abolished, and would try better if thev 
thought they Avcrc likely to bo dischareed 
7322, 7323, 7326-7329. B ’ 

Not known whether employers would suddIv 
better material, 7324. 

It is doubtful whether defects in the cloth 
have any influence on the selling price. 

It would be much better if fines were entirely 
abolished, 7326-7329. 

The tear of dismissal is a sufficient incentive, 
and in those places where fines have been 
abolished, the standard of discipline has 
been in no Avay lessened, 7408-7410. 



Greenall, Thomas, President and Agent oi Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation : 

Lancashire and Cheshire Miners' Federation : 

President and Agent for sixteen years, 7432 
7433. 

Membership of about 40,000, 7434. 

Pits worked in are in Lancashire, a few in 
Cheshire, 7435. 

Contract of Employment — Collieries : 

When a man enters employment he has to sign 
what arc called conditions of employment 
with regard to deductions, 7436-7440. 
Instance of— deductions including rent, pick 
sharpening, lamp, oil, and trimming, accident 
fund, and mutual improvement society, 7441, 
7442. 

No cases where any list of fines is embraced in 
contract, 7443, 7444, 7556-7559. 

Fines — Collieries : 

Method of imposing : 

Man is told that he Avill be fined so much 
and ho is asked to sign a document drawn 
up after committing offence, agreeing to 
the fine, 7446, 7446, 7560, 7561. 

There is no knoAvlcdge in tho pit as to how 
much miner -will be fined for each par- 
ticular offence, 7447, 7562, 7563. 

No freedom of contract, inasmuch as a man 
has either to agree to fine or else risk 
dismissal, 7564, 7565. 

Examples, 7445, 7448, 7449. 

Finos are imposed for many little things 
which tho man knoAvs nothing at all 
about until the alleged offence has been 
committed, 7449. 

Action of union : 

Cases are sometimes reported to them, not 
often ; generally only when person 
who is to be fined objects to it being 
imposed, 7450, 7451. 

In.tanco of man who objected to fine 
being discharged and union support- 
ing him. Case was not reported to 
inspector, 7451-7458. 

In every case Avhere fine is objected 
to, union supports the workman, 
7459. 

Abolition : 

Committee and officials are of opinion that 
fines ought not to be imposed and that 
they do not achieve the object in view, 
namely, discipline, 7460-7462, 7516, 7517. 
Effect on discipline : 

Discipline would be maintained by 
warning and dismissal, with the 
liability to prosecution, 7463-7468, 
7518, 7519. 

The possibility of being taken into 
Court would be a deterrent, 7469, 
7470. 
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Greenall, Thomas— con'. 

Fines— Collieries— cont. 

Abolition cont. 

Effect on discipline — cont. 

There are a large number of responsible 
officials to enforce good discipline, 
7520-7523. 

For a breach of the general or special 
rules the proper course is prosecu- 
tion, 7573, 7574, 7604-7006. 

For minor offences proper course is 
caution, and if that is not sufficient-, 
employers have option of discharge or 
of taking offender to Court, 7575, 
7576, 7604-7606. 

Absence of the official at Court in a 
ease of prosecution would not pre- 
judice the safety of the mine, 7607, 
7608. 

Power under which employer could 
prosecute for act not involving 
breach of special or general rules 
not known, 7611, 7612. 

Some of the men probably agree to fines 
rather than be discharged. 7470-7472. 

There is great dissatisfaction on the part 
of the workpeople with regard to fines, 
7473. 

Fining has not produced a high standard 
of discipline ; it has not shown itself in 
a diminished table of accidents, 7556- 
7672. 

Alternative of suspension : 

Practice prevails ; union takes actio j 
if a man has been wrongly suspended . 
7613, 7615. 

Abolition of fines would not lead to 
more suspensions, 7616, 7617. 
deductions — Collieries : 

Rent : 

A large number of men resent being com- 
pelled to live in employer’s house, 
7475, 7480. 

'loth to obtain employment and to 
retain it workman must, if necessary, 
live in employer’s house, 7577-7582. 

Men pay higher rents than in the case 
of an ordinary house so far as Lan- 
cashire is concerned, 7601-7603. 

Abolition : 

Effect would not be very disorganising, 
7481. 

mployers of labour ought not to be 
put upon a different footing to 
other property owners, 7482. 

Charges for materials : 

legality of contract : 

Union are of opinion that it scarcely 
complies with the Act, 7484-7486. 

Wages ought to be paid in a fixed sum 
and not be subjected to deductions, so 
that workers could bargain and 
traffic for materials supplied, 7486- 
7491, 7529-7542, 7592-7594 : 

Men would then be able to judge as to 
the price on a more independent 
footing and would bo able to deal 
with excessive charges, 7501, 7502. 

Men are of opinion that they pay much 
more than they dught to, 7539, 7595- 
7600. 

Opinion that there would be less clerical 
work, 7623-7625. 

Lamp, oil, and tri mmi ng : 

System where lamp is purchased by 
employer and kept at the colliery, 
cleaned, and refilled with oil, is the 
best that can be arranged, 7487. 

Case of charge of 6d. for pass check 
for the number of lamp used, 
returned when man leaves, 7511, 
7512. 

Not brought to the notice of the 
inspector, 7626. 



Greenall, Thomas — cont. 

Deductions— Collieries— cont. 

Charges for materials — cont. 

Explosives : 

List of charges supplied by employers 
including a number of sundries like 
management expenses, 7491-7496. 

Opinion that the cost of the sundries, 
except probably the carriage, 
ought to be borne by employer, 
7497-7500. 

Difficulty of distinguishing in prin- 
ciple between charge for ex- 
plosives and a charge for some 
action which is necessary to the 
proper use of them, as the 
conveyance of them, 7524-7628. 

If men bought their own ex- 
plosives and had them delivered 
to them they would not have to 
pay all the charges now made, 
7553, 7554. 

Employers have been making a 
profit out of it, 7555. 

Pick sharpening : 

Difficulty of ascertaining the correct 
amount to be paid, 7503, 7504. 

An illustration of a deduction for what 
should be part of the general expense 
of the mine, 7505. 

Reasonableness : 

j A committee of workmen to arrange 

with a committee of employers as to 
what would be a fair deduction, 
would help the men, 7506, 7507. 

In case of difference between committees 
there would not be much objection 
to the Minos Inspector as an umpire, 
although a large number of the men 
are not very strongly in favour of the 
inspectors in Lancashire dealing with 
these matters, 7508, 7509. 

The inspectors there seem lo lean to 
the employers’ side with regard to 
the amount of deduction, 7550-7552, 
7009, 7610. 

Bad work or material — dirt in coal : 

Agreement under Mines Regulation Act : 

At many collieries management will 
sometimes in addition to agreed 
deductions from weight insist on a 
workman losing a tub of coal alto- 
gether if there is a small amount of 
dirt or inferior coal in it, 7513. 

Suggestion that this practice should 
be made illegal, 7514, 7516. 

Not aware of any ease of deductions, 
from actual wages ; if there were any, 
they would be illegal, 7580-7591. 

Clubs — accidents : 

Men object, because they are compelled to 
pay if they do not wish to, 7537, 
7538, 7546, 7547. 

They want to receive all their money in 
hard cash and to pay out of their own 
pockets for any club they want, 7547. 

Hospitals : 

No complaints mado by men, 7548. 

Audit : 

The power is very seldom used, but is a very 
valuable one, 7618-7622. 

Ferens, Thomas R., M.P., of Messrs. Reckitt and 
Sons, Ltd., Hull and London : 

Member for East Hull, 7628. 

Messrs. Reckitt <h Sons, Ltd., Hull and London : 

. Starch and blue manufacturers, 7629. 

Associated with firm nearly forty years as 
managing director, 7630-7632. 

2,500 to 3,000 hands (1,500 females) employed 
mainly in Hull, 7633-7636. 

Fines : 

Firm considered the effect on discipline, 
7637-7639. 
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Ferens, Thomas R«, M.P. — coni. 

Messrs'. Reckilt & Sons , Ltd., etc.— cont. 

Fines— 

System in vogue twenty years ago : 

Lateness, 7640-7648. Bad and careless 
work — packing and labelling, 7640. 
7641, 7649, 7653. 

Damage — wasting labels, 7642-7650. 
Wrong weighing, 7643, 7644. Bad 
discipline, 7645, 7646, 7651. 

In all these cases there was something 
to show in defence of fines — lost 
time, material, or work, 7654, 7655. 

Result of consideration was that fines wore 
found to be very obnoxious to work- 
people and caused dissatisfaction, e.nd 
entire abolition was decided on, 7656- 
7662. 

Amount of fines received was very little, 
but it was always a thorn, 7663, 7664. 

Even though they went to workers’ benefit, 
the dissatisfaction rankled and remained, 
7665. 

Firm’s alternative to fines : 

Good management and sound discipline 
with the imposition of certain punish 
meats for serious offences, 7666. 

Minor offences : 

Warning and a talking to by foreman 
or forewoman, 7666, 7667. 

Firm are particular to have people of 
good character and reliability to 
manage hands, 7668. 

Serious offences : 

Suspension for misbehaviour and rude- 
ness, and persistent neglect and 
bad work; for bad language, dis- 
missal, 7672. 

A case of suspension is a matter which 
is seriously considered and as far as 
possible freed from the region of 
caprice or anhnosity, 7673, 7674. 

Lateness : 

Employees are not allowed to commence 
for half an hour or at all during the 
day according to time of arrival, 
except in cases where firm know 
excuse is legitimate, 7678-7680. 
Punishment is quite as severe as 
before, but system is found to be 
better as workers hate deductions 
from wages, 7683-7689. 

Wages : 

More than average rate of wagas paid to 
workmen, 7669. 

In the ease of girls the time of arrival was 
altered from 6.30 a.m. to 8.0 a.m., making 
forty-seven hours instead of fifty-four 
per week, and the average earnings 
after alteration was greater than before. 
7669-7671, 7681, 7682. 

Result of abolition of fines : 

Discipline and organisation of the factory 
are better than they were, 7675, 7708, 
7709. 

Greater contentment among tire workers, 
7676. 

Matters which were the subject of fines 
(and well within the control of the 
workpeople) have largely disappeared. 
7691-7696. 

The irritation produced by fines did 
not conduce to had work ; the good 
results are due to increased efficiency of 
the foremen and forewomen, and im- 
proved conditions of work, 7697-7707. . 
Girls are improved, 7710, 7711. 

Cannot say whether girls are more punctual 
without enquiry, 7712. 

Dismissals have not increased even amongst 
the younger girls, the sort of labour 
readily obtainable, 7715-7718. 

Discipline could not ho maintained if both 

fines and suspensions were done awav with. 

•mof) •' ’ 



Ferens, Thomas R., M.P.— coni. 

Messrs. Jteckitt <6 Sons, Ltd., etc. — cont. 

Deductions : 

Hot wat er, cook, otc. : 

No deductions, although provided, 

Sick Clubs : 

Women are compelled to contribute 
Id. or 2d. as a condition of employ- 
ment ; firm contribute same amount 
7721-7724. 

Men are compelled to contribute a 
larger amount as a condition of 
employment ; firm contribute half 
as much, 7725-772S. 

Registra • of Friendly Societies has never 
been applied to for approval, 

No knowledge of Shop Clubs Act, 
7743. 

Thinks it right that firm should dictate 
to workpeople where they shall 
make provision for sickness as 
firm contributed towards clubs, 
7729, 7730. 

(Oil subsequent enquiry it was 
found that workpeople were not 
now compelled to join clubs 
and that therefore there is no 
necessity to register them. See 
end of evidence.) 

Deductions — General : 

Closet cleaning, hot water, cook, etc. : 

Most reasonable to expect firms to provide, 
7720. 

Power, lighting, and overalls : 

Wholly disapproved of ; cost .should be 
part of the standing expenses of the 
works, 7731-7736. 

Deduction for defect for which worker is not 
responsible : 

Such a system would be disapproved of 
and considered most unjust, 7737-7741. 

Walkden, Edmund, Secretary, Wigan and District 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Society. 

Wigan and District Minas' Permanent Relief Society : 
Secretary of society, 7745-7747. 

Membership of about 13,500, 7748. 

Objects are to provide accident pay, and for 
widows and orphans in case of fatal accidents 
over and above what the law would give, 
7749-7750. 

Miners' Sick and Ben: fit Funds : 

Lancashire and Cheshire Permanent Relief 
Society : 

Contribution : 

A condition of employment, 7751, 7752. 
Aftor Employers’ Liability Act 1881, 
employers agreed to contribute to 
25 per cent., but average worked out 
at 17 per cent., 7752-7754. 

1 - Since Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

1897, employers’ contributions have 
sunk to £62 out of £49,000 in 1905, 
7755. 

System is practically one of direct or 
indirect compulsory deduction 
from wages for membership, 
7758. 

Direct compulsion — a man going 
to a colliery is refused employ- 
ment because he does not belong 
to the sick society, 7759-7762. 
Indirect compulsion — a certain in- 
fluence is brought to boar to 
make a man join, and having 
joined he finds himself in a 
position . of inferiority, 7763- 
7766, 7772-7783. j 
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Walkden, Edmund — cord. 

Miners' Sick and Benefit Funds, — cont. 

Lancashire and Cheshire, etc. — cont. 
Contribution — cont. 

System is practically, etc. — ccmt. 

Even in cases where the men pay 
the money themsolves to Society, 
and no deduction is made from 
wage, there is the same pressure 
from the employers indirectly. 
7784, 7785. 

Management : 

A board of management since Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act 1881, com- 
posed of ten honorary members 
(colliery company’s representa- 
tives) and twelve ordinary mem- 
bers (representing the workmen 
who pay contributions), 7755. 
7756 : 

90 per cent, of those who appoint 
representatives . of honorary 
members are colliery officials 
7849. 

At the colliery itself there is a local 
committee composed of at least 
four colliery officials and two 
workmen, 7757. 

Committee is appointed at annual 
meeting consisting chiefly of 
officials ; only an odd workman 
or two dare attend, 7847, 7848. 
Although contributions by employers 
have dropped off the system of 
control continues and the only 
feasible explanation is that, in view 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act, it 
is all important to the employers 
that they should have control of the 
workmen with regard to the number 
of weeks they are on the fund, 7757, 
7786-7794, 7836. 

An endeavour was made to have the 
management in the hands of workmen 
in its entirety without success, 7830. 
•Solvency : 

Insolvent during the whole period of 
its existence, 7771. 

No complaints from workpeople as they 
are naturally afraid of asking at the 
meetings, which are hold on colliery 
premises, 7795. 

Compulsory deductions from wages for member- 
ship : 

Disapproved of entirely, 7761, 7816. 

Effect of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897 : 

Sinco Act there is not much necessity for the 
societies and the same reason does not 
exist for them from employers’ point of 
view, except for the supervision of the 
men when they are receiving compensa- 
tion, 7767-7769, 7836. 

Act has largely supplanted the necessity for 
employers’ contributions, 7786-7788. 

Injured men draw benefit from two different 
sources ; not an advantage to employers, 
7837-7841. J 

Employers are generally insured with an 
insurance company or with a mutual 
indemnity society ; an employer has 
hardly the same interest in keeping watch 
7842 disablement cases if with the former, 

Voluntary societies : 

Societies could thrive as well as under 
existing system, 7770. 

The Wigan Society: 

A voluntary one ; can be carried on 
quite as well without pressure from 
employers as with, 7771. 

Experience shows that the cost of 
collection is not so great as to make 
“ n P° ssib le to cany on society, 
7796-7700 J ’ 



Walkden, Edmund —cont. 

Miners’ Sick and Bemfit Funds- -cont. 

Voluntary Societies — cont. 

The Wigan Society— cont. 

Cost of collection and administration 
works out at an average of 8 per 
cent., 7800-7802. 

Society was not included in the decision 
of a number of representatives of the 
various permanent relief societies 
in May, 1906, against any alteration 
of Truck Act so far as deductions from 
wages are concerned, 7803, 7815. 
The insolvency per 10,000 members 
s practically the same as the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Society, although 
the latter has a system of deductions 
from wages, 7804-7814. 

Men who might prefer to join society 
are compelled to pay another contri- 
bution to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society to -which they do not wish 
to belong, 7817-7822. 

Comparison with Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society : 

Contributions are alike, 7831. 
Benefits of Wigan Society are 
generally better, 7832-7835. 
Collection is done on the colliery 
premises by appointed collectors at 
each colliery, 7845, 7846. 

Mon have the controlling influence of the 
medical man in cases arising for compen- 
sation ; this justifies existence of societies 
7823-7826. 

Collection of subscriptions : ' ' • K-'V- -ji - 

Method: " • 

The men would object to money being 
paid through colliery office even 
if non-compulsory character 
of society was ensured, 7827. 
Different view of Durham and 
Northumberland men is puzzling 
7828, 7829. 8 



There is not a groat saving in cost by 
collection through colliery office. 



Twist, Henry, Agent to Lancashire and Cheshire 
Miners’ Federation : 

Lancashire and Cheshire Miners' Federation : 

Agent for ten months, but working of Federation 
known for nearly twenty years ; worked in 
a mine for that period, 7850-7853. 
Membership of about 40,000, 7854. 

Collieries : 

Fines and deductions generally: 

Schedule : 

No list posted at pithead or elsewhere. 
7855-7859. 

Contraot : 

No condition of employment or any 
7°60 taCt men U -P on s ^£ n ing on. 

Fines and deductions are sometimes 
.• set forth on pay ticket, 7861. 

Ticket produced showing amount of 
fine, hut offence not described, 7862. 
Form of contract existing : 

, Workman is asked to sign form 

after alleged or actual offence 
is committed, 8005-8010. 

No freedom of bargaining on the 
part of workman as he must 
either sign or leave, 8011-8014 
A contravention of the spirit of 
Act of 1896, 8015, 8016, 8120 
No steps taken to test leealitv 
8120-8123. 8 
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Twist, Henry— coni. 

Collieries — cont. 

Fines : 

Broken -wires in gauze of lamp : 

Instance of fine of 10s. on man not. 
acquainted with the nature of 
work in lamp room, 7864-7867. 
Not brought to notice of inspector, 
7868, 7869. 

Case represents a practice in 
Lancashire, 7870-7872. 

Owing to smallness of damage, 
not within the jurisdiction of 
special rules and therefore not 
a case for prosecution, 7951- 
7965. 

Fear of dismissal on the part of offend- 
ers the reason for not reporting 
to inspector, 7873. 

An offence in the nature of neglect, 
7874, 7875. 

Heavy fine could be imposed because 
of danger to people working in 
mine, 7997-7999. 

Severe penalty of prosecution or 
dismissal preferable, 8000, 8001. 

An offence under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, and should be 
dealt with as such, 8043-8047. ! 
Omission to hang up tally, 7877. 

Offence comes under the category of 
discipline, 7878-80. 

Omission to take down tally, 7881. 

Late arrival and taking another’s lamp 
down pit, 7881. 

Hanging lamp on belt instead of round neck 
or on arm, 7883. 

Employers would suggest danger ac- 
companied offence, 7884. 

No special rule or general rule exists, 
8017-8019. 

No danger caused by carrying lamp 
on belt, 8020. 

Light is preserved longer by suspending 
lamp from belt, 8021-8028. 

A man may go long hours without 
any light ; not conducive to safety, 
8028-8031. 

Stopping off work for a day to play, 7885. 
Use of iron bow by drawers to clutch on 
to the top of box, 7886, 7887. 

Dirt in coals (improper filling), 7888 : 
Instance of fine of £1, 7898, 8081. 
Deduction from wage illegjil under 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, but 
continually takes place, 8082-8090. 
bystem not brought to notice of in- 
spector, 8124-8131. 

Leaving of props in disused portion of 
mine, 7888-7890: 

Object of leaving props is in all cases 
safety, 8032-8037. 

Neglect to whistle or shout when bringing 
a tub into a shunt, 7891 : 

An undisciplined and possibly dangerous 
practice, 7892. 

Action taken by trade union : 

Failure to bring matters to notice of 
inspector : 

Fear of dismissal on the part of 
offenders the cause, 7894, 7895. 
8129. 

nspeotor in Lancashire has an 
enormous- amount of work to 
do apart from the Truck Act, 
8162, 8172. 

Coal Owners’ Association has been 
approached with the idea, of getting 
alleviation or total abolition, without 
result, 7895-7891. 

Employers approached in flagrant cases 
{ but fine seldom returned, 7995, 7996. 



Twist, Henry— coni. 

Collieries — cont. 

Fines — coni. 

Action taken by trade union — cont. 

Support given in many cases where a 
man has good reason for refusing 
to be fined, 8073-8080. 6 

Amount of fines : 

Cases of £1 for one offence known 
7896-7898. 

Not brought to notice of inspector 
8168-8170. 

Ordinary careful men would not pay 
much more than 5s. per annum 
7971-7980. 

Some men are never fined at all, 7981 
7982. 

No cases in which opinion of inspector 
was obtained as to serious amount, 
8171-8176. 

Abolition : 

One colliery known where fines have 
been done away with by arrange- 
ment, 7899-7901. 

System working all right, 7902. 
Discipline enforced by caution, 
then prosecution or dismissal, 
8137, 8138. . 

Members of federation would favour, 
7903, 7904, 7950. 

Fines act as a slight deterrent, but 
have not the effect intended, 7992, 
7994. 

Nor have they contributed to a higher 
standard of discipline, to a diminution 
in the number of accidents, or to a 
greater ratio of safety, 8053-8061. 
Alternatives : 

^7\More supervision would be required, 
7905. 

System of warning, followed by a 
temporary dismissal for trivial 
offences, or total dismissal on 
repetition of bad cases, 7906: 
•Preferable tofines,7907, 8157-8160. 
Discipline would be better main- 
tained and there would be less 
sense of injustice, 7908, 7909. 
Fear of dismissal would have a 
salutary effect, 7910, 7911. 
Prosecution in eases in which life is 
imperilled, under Coal .Mines 
Regulation Act (breaches of 
Special Rules): 

j referable to fines which are not 
known to miners generally, and 
therefore not deterrents, 8047- 
8052, 8110. 

Many owners and managers are 
disinclined to take cases into 
Court, Sill, 8112. 

No danger of discipline falling, as 
there would be no hesitation 
in prosecuting in cases really 
affecting discipline and jeopar* 
dising life, 8113-8115. 
pecial Rules at present coyer 
practically all the acts vine 
may be a source of danger, 
8116-8119. 

Suspension : 

Nothing to choose between sus- 
pensions and fines ; equally erne 
and injurious, 8139-8145. 
Destination : 

Fines go into company’s exchequer, 
7983, 7984. . , . 

Variety of conditions in a mine * 
about a variety of offences for v 
varying amounts will be impose 
accordance with the caprice ot 
official at the time, 8038-8042. 
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Twist, Henry— cont. 

Collieries — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Officials imposing fines : 

Usually under official j sometimes 
approved by manager, 8134, 8135. 

Men are not given a bearing, S136. 

Wages : 

Paid weekly, 7912. 

They are paid to a contractor and man 
working for him as a drawer, for a gang, 
7913. 

Average about 6s. a day, 7914, 7915. 

Two days off in summer time, one in winter, 
7916, 7917. 

Money earned fluctuates according to 
state of market, 7918. 

Deductions : 

Materials supplied (explosives, oil, lamp, 
etc.) : 

Excessive charges have been reduced 
after negotiation 'with employers,' 
7919, 7920. 

Lamps are better supplied by manager, 
and deduction should be in conform- 
ity with the Act, 7921, 7922. 

Reasonableness : pj 

In almost every case there is a 
certain profit loft to employer, 
7923, 7930, 7931. 

Difficulty of establishing in a 
Court of Law, on account of 
apportionment of management 
expenses, 7924. 

Deduction would be all right if 
any surplus from charges were 
periodically distributed among 
men, 7925, 7920. 

Inspector’s opinion might be taken, 
but men should have access to 
books, 7927. 

An audit has been demanded, 
but it is pretty generally re- 
sented by employers, 7928. 

Some kind of effective check 
against overcharge is wanted, 
7929-7933. 

Sharpening of tools : 

Men ought to be permitted to employ 
their own sharpeners, 7934, 7935. 

Rent : 

System of deduction lends itself to 
imposition and hardship, and em- 
ployer's should collect rents like 
any other property owner, 7936, 
7937, 8146-8149. 

It is not good for people to live under 
employers ; freedom and indepen- 
dence taken away, 7956, 7957. 

Practice of charging 10s. for remov- 
ing from one house to another, 
7959-7960 : 

Association has not taken matter 
up, but there has been individual 
. grumbling, 7961, 7962. 

Removal to a house belonging to a 
private owner would be resented, 
7963-7966. 

Houses rented by colliery owners are 
not so often cleaned and renovated 
as private property, 7967. 

No equivalent increase of rents of 
prifcvte property when colliery owner 
has raised his rent, 7968. 

Houses are higher rented than others 
of the same class in the neighbour- 
hood, 7969, 7970. 

Tenancy and retention of tenancy of 
employer’s house a condition of 
employment, 8091, 8092. 

In the case of one company tenants 
must be prepared to vacate property 
on leaving their employment, 8093- 
8104. 



Twist, Henry— cont. 

Collieries — cont. 

Deductions — cont. s 

Rent — cont. 

Need for houses is usually mot by 
private owners, 8150, 8151. 
Objection to owners leasing houses 
to ? men,' 8152. 

Siok and accident societies : 

Contribution ought to be taken volun- 
tarily from ' the men, 7938, 7939. 
Case of not' absolute compulsion, but 
men who haye refused havo soon 
lost their work, 7940. 

Masters contribute in some cases, 
7941. 

Voluntary sick ‘funds, management 
entirely with the men, but 
deduction made through colliery 
• office : 

System not agreeable ; very few 
• men would pay if there were 

not direct or overt compulsion, 
7942-7944. 

Voluntary arrangements independent 
of employers would effect beneficial 
objects much better, 7945-7949. 
Instance of a compulsory club being 
used for the purpose of keeping 
the men from claiming or re- 
taining compensation, 8105- 
8109: 

Not certified as a contracting out 
scheme under Compensation Act, 
8153. 

Legality of deducting from com- 
pensation sums paid out of 
club has been tested in Court 
and decided against company, 
8.154-8156. 

Rules of society, 8161-8163. 

A good many mon are deprived 
of their compensation, 8164- 
8167< 

Cadbury, Edward, Managing Director o£ Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros. Ltd., Bournville : 

Cadbury, Eros., Ltd., Bournville : 

Employees : 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 employed in the 
industrial part of the concern, 8177-8180. 
Cocoa and chocolate chiefly manufactured, 
8181. 

Employed in one or two storey buildings 
spread ovqr an area of about 60 acres, 
8182-8184. 

Engaged in manufacture, packing, and 
subsidiary industries, 8185. 

System of Pines prior to 1898 : -• 

Pines for lateness in attendance, badness 
of work, or bad conduct, 8186-8091, 
8452: 

Two shillings and sixpence the maxi- 
mum, 6d. thd usual, 8353, 8354. 

Effect : 

No influence upon the character of 
offenders, 8192-8196. 

Not a lasting deterrent, 8350-8352. 
Firm considered • question, and decided to 
entirely abolish fin'es as the effect was not 
satisfactory, both from the workers’ and 
employers’ points of view, 8197-8200. 
System of discipline substituted for fines : 

Power of forewomen. to dismiss abolished, 
the right of . punishment being left 
, in the hands of the directors, who 
personally interview offenders, 8201- 
8203, 8428: 

, Complete record kept of attendance 
and conduct of workpeople 8205- 
8207. 8356-8365. 

Unpunctuality : 

A. gradual improvement in time 
'keeping, 8204. . 
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Cadbury, Edward— coni. 



Cadbury Bros., Ltd. — aont. 

System of discipline, eto. — coni. 

Unpunctual ity — cont. 

Forty-five cases of late time in 1899 ; 
system not working properly in 
that year, 8230-8233. 

One hundred and fifteen cases in 1900 ; 
208 in 1901, then decreasing 
until only thirty-three in 1905, 
out of *2,500 females, 8234, 
8235, 8240-8242: 

System has produced next door to 
perfection — lateness sub- 
stantially eliminated, 8243-8249. 
Gatekeeper records the time when 
workers enter, 8236, 8237, 8271. 
Workers would be kept out for half -an 
hour at the most, 8238, 8239. 

.All cases are not recorded ; women 
are allowed to be late once or 
twice a month if not habitual, 
8268: 

Allowance made for travelling, 
bad weather, sickness, 8269, 
8270. 

Explanations are given to works 
forewoman, and if satisfactory 
are not recorded, 8272-8274. 
Punishment for offences : 

) Caution, suspension, and discharge, 
8205. 

Discharges of women more frequent 
and haphazard under old system, 
8218, 8219. 

. Three hundred and twenty-eight re- 
corded punishments in 1900 out of 
2,177 employees ; 145 out of 2,472 
. in 1905, 8278-8282. 

Suspension is severer than fining on the 
habitual offender. 8366-8373. 

The proportion of discharges to work- 
people employed has decreased ; but 
cautions and suspensions being a 
limited number of cases compared 
| "^h old system, the number of dis- 

charges showB a higher proportion 
on the total number of punishments. 
8385-8395. 



Sesult of system compared with Fines : 

Character of employees has improved, 
and they are stimulated to do better, 
8208, 8209. 

Industrial efficiency and moral status 
of people improved, 8213-8215. 

Dismissal of the incorrigibles and 
personal interviewing of offenders 
by directors has a good moral effect, 
8374, 8376. 



A Jngher standard of efficiency de- 
veloped among the workers who 
remain with firm, 8396, 8397. 

More dismissals under fining system 
8405, 8406. 

Habitual offender eliminated, which 
fines did not do, 8423-8426. 

Attitude of workers : g. jjjjfBCjv"' 

■ Preferred fines at the beginning, but 
now have no objection, 8213. 

Cannot say positively whether abolition 
of fines is approved in workers’ 
homes, 8216, 8217. 

Bad conduct : 

Untidiness, noisiness, impudence to 
superiors, and lack of discipline 
included, 8223-8226. 

‘ E li 1Undred thirty -two cases in 

laUO, ninety-three in 1905, 8255, 8256. 
substantially eliminated, 8257, 8258 
figures would not have been lowered 
under system of fines, 8259, 8260. 
Contributory causes to good results : . 

Compulsory system of physical 
and mental training, 8261-8267. 



Cadbury, Edward — cont. 

Cadbury Bros., Lid. — cont. 

System of discipline, etc.— cont. 
Bod conduct— cont. 



Forewomen maintain discipline without 
recording every case, 8275, 8276 
Singing and talking included if room 
is disturbed, 8418, 8419. 



-statistics of late time, bad work, and 
conduct, 8227-8229. aa 

Bad work : 

One hundred and twenty-nine cases 

recorded in 1900, nineteen in lnOfi 

aOKfi com ooK9 uuo > 



examples or on ences— careless packing 
and glueing on of labels, 8252. 
Practically eliminated, 8254. 
Cas^are not recorded unless flagrant, 

Discipline is helped by forewomen 
threatening to record offence, 8376- 
S278. 



Workers are on piece-work, and only 
paid for good work, 8412-8417: 
If workers were paid for both 
good and bad work piece rates 
would have to be altered, 8412 
8429, 8430, 8443. 



Piece-work rate is fixed on the 
assumption that there will be 
a certain average amount of 
bad work, 8431-8433. Good 
worker gets the benefit of his 
care and efficiency, 8435-8449. 

Workers are not allowed a voice 
in determinption of rate, but are 
allowed to make suggestions 
for consideration by Works Com- 
mittee if piece rate thought 
unfair, 8434. 



There is no task work system, 8454. 

Deductions : 



Hospitals : 

Compulsory deductions made for Hos- 
pital Saturday, 8285-8287, 8298. 

Receipt is given in accordance with 
Act, 8288. 

Those earning most pay a larger 
proportion, 8289, 8290. 

Subscription seems to be acceptable 
to employees ; continuance suggested 
by representative Committees of 
men and women, 8291, 8295. 

If left to voluntary system there 
would be a deficit in the revenue, 
8296. 



Hospitals and convalescent homes are 
available for employees, 8297. 

Pension fund : 

ii.. Membership is voluntary, but practi- 
cally the whole of the men belong, 
8299, 8312. 

Percentages of the wages paid by 
employer and employees, 8300, 8301. 

Administered by trustees nominated 
by company and men, 8302, 8311. 

Pensions, varying in accordance with 
wages earned and length of service, 
given at sixty, 8303-8310, 8451. 

An addition to wages to the extent 
of firm’s contribution, 8313. 

On leaving through dismissal or other- 
wise, worker gets all his money 
back with 2J per cent, interest, 
8421, 8422. 



Athletic club : 

Voluntary deduction quarterly or half- 
yearly for men, 8315. 

Men get the advantage of firm’s book- 
keeping, 8316. 

Girls have a club, but no deduction 
is made, 8317. 

Conveniences provided for workers : 

Gymnastic instruction, including swimming 
N class, 8262, 8331, 8340. 
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Cadbury, Edward— cont. 

Cadbury Brea., Ltd. — cont. 

Conveniences, etc. — cont. 

Evening continuation classes, 8266, 8453, 
Fees charged, but largely refunded, 
8267, 8332-8339. 

Sick benefit : 

Scheme given up after passing of Shop 
Clubs Act, 8314. 

Half wages paid during absence for 
sickness ; no contribution by work- 
people, 8314, 8324, 8325. 

In the case of accident, sick wages are 
in addition to what worker receives 
under Compensation Act, 8398-8401. 
Kitchens, overalls, etc. : 

Food is paid for by cash entirely, 8318- 
8321. 

No compulsion direct or indirect, 8322. 
Firm sell at a loss, 8323. 

; Workers are free to supply themselves 
with material 'for overalls anywhere, 
Out they have the advantage of 
buying more cheaply from firm, 
8326-8328. 

Wearing of overalls is compulsory, 8379, 
8380. 

Railway tickets, 8329 : 

Not forced upon any of the workpeople, 
8402-8404. 

No compulsion except in case of continuation 
classes and gy mn asium, 8331. 

Savings fund : 

Firm appoint a collector and receiver, 
and allow a certain interest, but do 
not permanently hold money, whioh 
is paid into Post Office, 8341, 8342. 
Medicine and dental requisites : 

Nominal amount charged, 8343-8345, 

8347. 

Doctor, nurse, and dentist employed 
by firm, 8345, 8346. 

No charge for medical attendance, 8347 
Committees of management : 

Men’s committee and women’s committee 
composed of members nominated by 
directors and elected members, meet 
weekly, and take a great deal of manage- 
ment, 8292-8294. 

Cause and effect of system of organisation and 
discipline : 

Conveniences are provided because firm 
take an interest in the employees, but 
it has its bun ess side in promoting 
efficiency, 8330 : 

Feelings are reciprocated by workers, 

8348. 

Workers are on the up-grade in physiqu. 
and character, 8349. 

It is not because firm is large that it has 
this system ; but equally the system is 
the cause of firm’s growth because they 
get more efficient workers, 8381-8384, 
8420. 

Firm’s economic position makes no differ- 
ence to the question of fines and deduc- 
tions, 8420. 

Bines and Deductions ; '"4 

Compulsory purohase of spoilt material : 

Not approved of, 8220-8222. 
lines in proportion to wages : 

The smaller the amount, the smaller the 
deterrent; therefore a modified system 
more likely to fail, 8355. 
bolition of fines : 

Suspensions and discharges should be 
; entered in a register open to factory 
' inspector, who could point out any 

unreasonable cases ; this would have 
moral influence, 8407-8409. 



Cadbury, Edward— cont. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 

Abolition of fines — cont. 

Men might prefer fines to suspensions 
where latter are savage, 8410. 

Abolition of suspensions as well would 
drive employers into more discharges, 
8411. 

Suspension is a form of fining, but there 
is no deduction as worker is not required 
to bo at business during period, 8427. 



Wasley, James, Deputy Chief Constable of Worces- 
tershire : 

Truck Act in Agricultural Districts : 

Evidence relates to Worcestershire, 8456, 8457. 
Returns furnished to Chief Constable by each 
^ superintendent in the county, 8458, 8459. 
Supply of cider to farm hands : 

Proceedings taken, 8461-8471, 8481-8485 ; 
Difficulty of getting necessary informa- 
tion accounts for prosecutions being 
fir in number, 8472. 

In all cases cider was given by a private 
verbal arrangement between the 
f 7 ’ parties, 8486. 

Wages of labourers and amount of cider 
supplied : 

Average wage is from 12s. to 15s. per 
week, 8473, 8474. 

Wages are the same whether cider is 
given or not, 8478-8480. 

Ordinary labourers would get two 
quarts, value 4d., a day, 8488-8491. 
No cases of a little extra wages instead 
' of cider, 8492, 8550, 8551. 

' Wages offered includes a certain amount 

of cider unless it is specified that none 
is included, 8530-8537. 

A cottage worth about Is. or Is. 6d. per 
week may be included, 8538. 

On losing situation labourer would 
be turned out of cottage, 8539, 
8540. 

Labourer would be better off if he were 
paid a certain wage and allowed to 
spend his own money, 8541, 8542. 
Reckoning cider at 2s., and cottage at 
Is. 9d., ordinary labourer’s wage is 
about 15s. 9d. per week, 8543-8548. 

' " A little extra wage is given at harvest 
1 time, 8549. 

1 Farmers reckon the wages to cover cost 
of cider, 8553. 

Prevalence of practice : 
k Very common during busy seasons, 
8475, 8476. 

Not so much given as was the case 
some years ago, 8487. 

Stoppage of practice : ' 

Farmers would often have great diffi- 
* culty in finding sufficient labour, 

8477, 8511. 

Proportionate increase of wages in lieu 
of cider : 

People prefer small wage plus cider, 
8499-8501. 

If practice were made general it 
might suffice, but it is an open 
question, 8517-8523. 

The 2s. a week represented by cider 
could be used better in the home, 
8555-8559. 

Proceedings by labourer for balance of wages, 
including balance of cider : 

Instance ; 6s. 8d. claimed in respect 
of cider, 8481-S483. 

Provisions of Act: 

: ‘ Notice issued by county authorities in 

■fj | 1892 calling the attention of farmers 

. j , t w and agriculturists to, 8493. 

G 
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PRECIS OF EVIDENCE : 



Wasley, James— coni. 

Truck Act, etc. — cont. 

Supply of cider to farm hands — cord. 

Provisions of Act — cont. 

*■ Generally understood throughout 

county, 8494. 

Indirectly there are contraventions 
going on, 8495. 

Prosecutions taken by Clerk to’ County 
Council for infringement ; decision 
was that cider was a free gift, 8496- 
8498. 

Effect on labourers : 

A good man does more work if he gets a 
little cider, 8502. 

Some cider is very strong, but men 
drink comparatively little at a time, 
8510. . , 

The two or three quarts supplied has no 
intoxicating effect in the case of men 
working all day, 8529. 

Sale of cider : 

Farmer sometimes sells it to his 
labourers when it is not given, 8523 
No smaller quantity than 4£ gallons 
may be sold by law, 8526-8528. 

Place of consumption : 

A man might take some home, 8524, 
8525, 8554. 

Non-intoxicants suppliod to farm hands : 

Oatmeal water provided at one farm, and no 
intoxicants, 8603-8509, 8551 : 
Labourers are paid not more than 16s. 
per week, 8507. 

No bargain made for the oatmeal, 8508. 
No cottage provided, 8552. 

Boy and girl labour : 

No boys under fifteen or sixteen years 
usually engaged — very few girls, 8512, 
8513. 

Boys are given cider, 8514-8516. 

Hours of labour: 

Hours on Saturday are the same as other 
days, 8560, 8561. 

Seven to six, six to six when March com- 
mences, 8662. 

Half-hour for breakfast ; an hour for dinner, 
8563. 

Davis, Arthur John, Farmer, Pensax, Worcester- 
shire : 

Engaged in agriculture in Worcestershire for up- 
wards of thirty years, 8564. 

Worcestershire Farmers' Association : 



Davis, Arthur John— cont. 

Supply of Intoxicating Drink, etc. — cont. 

Practice subsequent to Act — coni. 

Wages of labourers — cont. 

System of letting farms with cottages 
for the stock-men is a desirable 
one ; but in other cases it lends 
itsolf to abuse, 8688-8695. 
Arrangement between farmer and labourer • 
Cider is given occasionally, 8582, 8583. 
Although there is no express bargain 
there is an understanding that cider 
will he given, 8588-8590. 

Labourers have sometimes sworn, and 
the magistrates have convicted on 
their evidence, that the cider is part 
and parcel of the wage, 8612-8617. 
Objection to farmer making a contract 
with man as to supply of cider, 
8617-8621, 8708. 

Custom has never been abused, 8634. 
Labourers have been known to decline 
to work for an employer who refuses 
to give cider, which is a substantial 
part of the inducement in addition 
to wages, 8636, 8637. 

Cider is given chiefly in the summer, 
seldom in the winter, 8650. 

Members of association never make 
a bargain, 8651-8654. 

On the last occasion of a prosecution 
the Secretary of State ruled that a 
free gift of cider could be made, 8654— 
8660. 

Thero are some cases in which magis- 
trates have not convicted, 8661, 8662. 
Labourer understands that cider is 
given even -though farmers do not 
mention it, 8664-8670. 

Only one farmer in district declines 
to give cider, 8709, 8710. 

Amount and value of cider given : 

Two or three quarts given on a hot day 
to a man working a full day, 8584- 
8587, 8637. 

Most of the cider has no commercial 
value, 8635, 8640, 8643. 

Cost to farmer in a plentiful year would 
he about Id. per gallon, 8638, 8639. 
Labourers would have to pay 2d. a 
quart at a public-house ; it therefore 
has that value to them, 8641, 8642. 
Average amount given would not cost 
more than 3d. per week, 8696— 



Formed to protest against the decision of oer- 8701, 8711-8713. 

tain magistrates in the case of a farmer sum- Inferior kind Has been given since 

moned for breach of the Truck’ Act, 8566- cider has been a free gift, 8705-8707. 



8569, 8663. 

Supply of Intoxicating Drink {Cider) to Farm Hands : 
Practice prior to Truck Act Amendment Act, 
1887: 

It was usual for farmers in making a con- 
tract to agree to give so much wages, 
and so many quarts of cider per day, 
8570-8572. 

Cider was given all the year through, 8648, 
8649. 

Practice subsequent to Act : 

Although Act was resented by fanners, 
they are now all in favour of it, having 
undertaken to make a free gift of cidei 
or not as they like, 8572-8575. 



Effect on supply of labour : 

Labour is as easily got without cider 
as with it, 86-31-8595, 8609, 8623- 
8625. 

: Small employer might have difficulty 
if practice were stopped, 8634, 8635- 
Men can be got as good and for same 
wage by fanner who does not give 
cider, 8671, 8672. 

He would, however, not be able to get 
labourers if labour waB not very 
plentiful, 8673-8678, 8720. 

Other factors would operate m 
decision of a labourer between 
two employers, 8721, 8722. 



W ageB of labourers : Prohibition : 

Since Act wages have gradually in- No barm would result, 8596. 

creased about 2s. per week owing Not in favour of prohibition of 01 

to the fact that there is no contract being given as a free gift, 8597. 

for cider, 8576-8581, 8702. \ Reasons against : _ , 

Waggoners were paid about 13s., but Men will go into public-house 

this has risen to 16s., 8681, 8704. . refreshment, 8598, 8626, 862/. 

“Ordinary labourer gets 13s. and a Map’s, wages would be reduced y 

cottage let at 2s. to 3s. in most cases. his having to purchase ci 

868_-8687, 87Q3. . . himself, 8699-8608. 
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Davis, Arthur John— cont. 

Supply of Intoxicating Drink, etc. — cont. 

Practice subsequent to Act— cont. 

Prohibition— cont. 

Reasons against — cont. 

Practice of selling cider to men is 
objectionable ; 4£ gallons must 
I be sold, and there is no control 
over it, 8610, 8611. 

Parmer would not give his men 
any more wages, 8622. 

It would not cross labourer’s mind 
that he would like a rise in 
wages, 8643-8647. 

Law would be easily evaded by 
farmer selling 4| gallons for 
id, 8714. • 

Wivos of labourers would prefer 
their husbands to have oider in 
lieu of money even if it cost 
_2s. per week, 8715-8718. 

Cider is an inducement and at- 
traction to the men, 8719. 
Suggestion for alteration of law: 

Custom of giving cider and perry by farmers 
should either be exempted froru Truck 
Acts altogether under Section 9 of Act 
of 1896 or by Parliament, 8628-8633. 

Parkes, Thomas Walker, Parmer, South Wor- 
cestershire : 

Large farmer in Worcestershire, 8723. 

Past President of Chamber of Agriculture and deputed 
by them to give evidenoe, 8724, 8725. 

Supply of Cider to Farm Hands : 

No breaches of Truck Act on the part of the 
farmers in South Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties, 8726-8730. 

Sale of cider in quantities not less than 4 £ gallons : 
An undesirable practice ; looks like an 
evasion of the law, 8731-8733. ti 

Free gift of oider : 

Expressed agreement of hiring between 
farmer and labourer : 

Man is engaged at so much money, 
8734. 

Used by a large proportion of the 
farmers, 8735-8737. 

■ No title to give cider, 8738. 
i Worcestershire farmers have been care- 
ful with regard to agreements since 
conviction was obtained by county 
authority against one of them, 8739- 
8745. 

Amount and value of oider given : 

Proportionate to the size of farmer’s 
cellar, which is dependent on the 
apple crop, 8745-8748. 

Average cost is about 3d. per man per 
week, 8775-8777. 

Effect on supply of labour : 

25 per cent, of the farmers do not give 
oider nor anything in lieu of it, 8749- 

8751, 8778-8781. 

Cider is an attraction in busy season. 

8752. 

Non-cider giyer is prejudiced somewhat, 
8756, 8782, 8783. 

Labourers do not know that cider will 
be given unless they are from the 
neighbourhood, 8784, 8785. 

Cider preferred to money, 8786, 8787. 

, Men have refused to work overtime 

without oider being given, 8788-8819. 
Prohibition of practice : 

' k- La bour^market would not be affected, 

Experiment of giving of money for purchase 
! 876*3 k ka3 prOTed detrimental, 8761- 

^ 8764° U ^ a * wa y s k® purchased by labourer, 

411 



Parkes, Thomas Walker— cont. 

Supply of Cider to Farm Hands- -cont. 

Prohibition of practice — cont. 

Labourers would purchase rather than go 
without, 8763-8768. 

Large amount of cider fruit which makes 
cider and whioh is not a marketable 
commodity, would be of no use, 8769-8771. 
Effect on quality of work done would not 
be different, 8820, 8821. 

Cheaper to farmers in one way, but more 
work is done when oider is given, 8822. 
3 8823. 

Effect of cider drinking on habits or character 
of labourers : 

v . More work is done, decrease of drunkenness. 
•, 8762, 8768. 

No deleterious effects on health or physique, 
nor on mental faculties, 8760, 8824-8832. 
Contracting to give cider : 

! No doubt done by some farmers ; a breach 

of the spirit of the Truck Act, 8757. 
Practice should be forbidden, 8758, 8759. 
Sale of cider on licensed premises : 

» A great deal sold- — countrymen drink 

nothing much but cider, 8772-8774. 

Bund, John William Willis, Chairman ol Worces- 
tershire Quarter Sessions, Standing Joint 
Committee and County Council : 

Chairman for last fourteen years, 8833, 8834. 

Supply of Intoxicating Drink to Agricultural Labourers : 
Two branches of the question ; ordinary 
labourers and seasonal labourers (hop and 
fruit pickers), 8835-8840. 

Arrangement between farmer and labourers : 

No expressed contract, but an implied 
bargain, 8841-8843. 

A well known and recognised practice of 
giving cider exists, 8844. 

Joint Committee 
in lieu of wages, 
8850-8856, 8897-8901: 

Continuance of practice is owing 
I difficulty of ascertaining terms of 
contract, 8857, 8868, 8878, 8879. 
Difficulty of current rate of wages not 
being known, 8876, 8877. 

Police Sub-Committee authorised to 
take proceedings in any case where 
intoxicating liquors are habitually 
given, 8880-8882. 

If understanding were not adhered to 
labourer would not stay, 8859-8862. 
Practice has since been used to evade the 
Act, 8902. 

Returns obtained from superintendents 
of police divisions, 8925, 8926. 
iges of labourers : 

Labourer gets more and stipulates for more 
wages if cider is not given, 8845-8848. 
9001-9006. 

Less money wage given if cider is supplied. 

8849, 9011. * ’ 

Larger farmers employing permanent 
labourers give no eider and higher 
wages, 8927, 8928: 

Freed from labour troubles, 8930. 

8931 : * 

System works satisfactorily on the 
whole, 8933-8935. 

Change is very much against interest 
of farmers as wages have risen Is, 
6d. to 2s. and cider only costs 3d 
per week, 9009, 9010. 

Smaller farmers give oider and less wages 
to labourers and seasonal hands 
(hop pickers), 8928, 8929 : 

Hop pickers look for a quantity of 
cider, 8930. J 

Labourer would not prefer a quart of cider 
for an hour and a half’s overtime to 
f>& i» money, 8932. 



Gi 



Prosecutions by Standing 
for supplying drink 
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PRECIS OF EVIDENCE I 



Bund, John William Will s— jont. 

Supply of Intoxicating Drink, ttc. — cont. 

Wages of labourers— cont. 

Workers’ idea is that the cider is their 
right, that they have earned it, and 
that they intend to have what they have 
earned, 8973-8982. 

Prohibition of system would lead to a 
general rise in wages in the case of perman- 
ent labourers, and the seasonal labourers 
would probably find out their real 
rights, 8983-8992. 

dases known of workers getting Is. 6d. to 
2s. more where they do not give cider, 
9012, 9013. 

Effect of practice on habits and character : 

Drunkenness encouraged, 8863, 8864, 8871— 
8875, 8948-8950: 

Instance of boy of fourteen getting 
into habit of drinking, 8872. 

Case of carpenter getting continually 
drunk, 8911, 8912. 

If money were given ami no cider, induce- 
ment to labourers to supply themselves 
in public -houses would not be a serious 
matter, 8865, 8866. 

Not a necessary encouragement to good 
labour, 8867-8870, 8951, 8952. 

Practice is an ill which should be put 
down if possible, 8953-8958. 

Prohibition of system, especially in regal'd 
to hop pickers, is desirable for the 
sake of social order, 8993-8996, 9014- 
9016 : 

Danger is greater in the case of seasonal 
labourers, 9029-9033. 

Not many cases of labourers being desirous 
of reverting to practice where it has 
been abandoned ; people are fairly 
content, 8997-9000. 

Amendment of tbe law : 

Difficulty of total prohibition as part of 
the contract on account of labour 
troubles, 8883-8896: 

Labour trouble would not arise perman- 
ently, 8913-8915. 

Suggestion that full terms of contract with 
hop pickers should be registered with 
Clerk of the Peace, 8887-8889, 9027, 9028 . 

Alternative of repealing law or making 
it so that it can be enforced, 8903- 
8907: 

Objection to making practice legal, 
8916, 8917. 

Scottish practice of giving oatmeal and so 
’ ‘ many quarts of milk per day, if 

adopted throughout, would be better, 



Bund, John William Willis— cont. 

Sappily of Intoxicating Drink, etc. — cont. 

Amendment of tbe law — cont. 

Difficulty of framing an Act legalising 
the giving o cider during work, and the 
forbidding of it after work finished, 
8959-8962. 

As custom is gradually being discontinued 
the matter will work its own cure in time 
without any legislation, 8968-8972. 
Amount and value of cider given : 

Extra sum usually placed against the 
cider would be from Is. 6d. to 2s. a week 
for the permanent labourer, 8936-8939, 

Cost to farmer is about 3d. per week per 
man, 9007, 9008. 

Effect, on supply of labour : 

In the case of shortage of labour, farmer 
who gives cider will get the labour, 
8943-8945. 

li there was a plethora of labour man who 
gives cider would always get the prefer- 
ence, 8946, 8947. 

Farmers who have given up practice find 
difficulty in getting seasonal labour, 
9034-9037. 

Classes of labour : 

Hop pickers who come from Shrewsbury 
are far from being the lowest class ol 
people, 8963-8965. 

Three distinct classes of people affected, 
8966, 8967. 

Se-le of cider by farmers : 

Some little danger, if practice of giving 
cider were prohibited, of power to purchase 
four and a half gallons of cider leading 
to greater drunkenness, 9017-9023, 9039- 
9042. 

'Possibility of evasion by farmer making 
gift in the form of sole of a four and s 
half gallons for nominal sum, 9024, 
9025: 

Difficulty of dealing with question, 
9043-9046. 

Power of sale not approved of, 9026. 

No other industry known in which practice of 
giving drink prevails, 9028. 

Sub-letting of Cottages with Farm : 

A system of truck which bears hardly upon the 
labourers, 9048-9051. 

Buckner, N., Secretary, East London Government 
Branch of the Amalgamated Society ol 
Tailors and Tailoresses : 

Secretary of society for two months and member 
for ten to fifteen years, 9052-9054. 

A practical tailor — machinist, 9055, 9056. 

Government Clothing Contractors : 

Located in South-West and East End of London, 



Prohibition of practice should be attempted, 
8918, 8919 : 

Labourers would be better off, 8972. 

Assuming continuance of existing system : 

No expressed contract should be al- 
lowed, 8920. 

Amount of eider given should always 
be an element to be considered 
when prosecutions were ordered 
8921, 8922. 

Wherever less than current rate of 
wages was given onus should be on 
the employer to show he did not 
give anything else to make it up, 
8923, 8924. 

Practice might by these means be 
gradually purified, 8925. 

Inclusion in contract of any reward or re- 
freshment (excepting intoxicating drink), 
might do for permanent hands, but there 
would be difficulty in the case of seasonal 
labourers, 8940-8942. 



Work is done on piece, 9065. 



Wages of workpeople : . . 

Workmen earn about 25s. per week working 



bard, 9066. 

Women average 12s. to 15s. per week, w 



Hours of employment of workers : 

Eight to seven, sometimes eight to eig 

907°. , „ 

No home work done ; all contractors 
establishments of their own, 9071-9073. 



Sewings : . _ 

Some contractors supply necessary sewing 
for making garments ; others oa 
their workpeople to buy them, 
9063, 9074 : 



In tbe former case workerj® 0 ^ 



exactly how much he receives 
garment, 9064, 9076, 9077. 

Difference in wages ; where sew 
are supplied free, price for g» rme 
higher, 9078, 9079.] 
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Buckner, N.— cont. 

Government Clothing Contractors— cont. 

Sewings— cont. 

Charges for : 

Variety of prices charged, 9075, 9080. 
Worker cannot find out his exact wage. 



Several shillings have to be incurred 
sometimes out of weekly wage 
on account of different coloured 
threads, 9087, 9088. 

Worker may be left with surplus 
sewings on his hands, 9089. 

Society protests against system, 
9090, 9114-9116. 

Sewings may be of no use if worker 
had to leave and go to another 
factory, 9101-9109. 

Difference in qualities of silk used ; 
specification not followed, 9094-9096. 

Prices charged are not excessive, 9110- 
9113. 

Notice required by Truck Act is posted 
in factory in some cases, but usually 
in the office, 9119-9123. 

Supply by contractor : 

No waste, 9083. 

Contractor can detect whether worker? 
have wasted or used too much 
material, 9084, 9085. 

No complaints of waste heard of, 
9086, 9117, 9118. 

Sewings should be always supplied (and 
no deductions made) so that a worker 
may know what exact wages he wil 1 
receive, 9091, 9092, 9100, 9104, 9124 : 

Employer would hardly make the 
workers buy their reels outside for 
fear of use of inferior sewings, 9125, 
9126. 



Sewings are supplied in the ordinary 
tailoring trade, 9127. 

No members of union work direct for the 
Government, 9093. 

Pair wages clause : 

In force, but was really made for the 
sweaters, 9097, 9098. 

k listed price should be paid and issued with 
contracts ; or trade union wage included 
in clause instead of current rate of wages, 
9099. 



Thomas Ratcliffe, Law Clerk and Secretary 
to the Mining Association of Great Britain 
and to Lancashire and Cheshire Coal- 
owners’ Association : 

Mining Association of Great Britain : 

Operation extends wherever there are coal 
measures, 9132, 9133. 

Substantially a federation of the various local 
associations, 9134. 

Number of employees is 800,000 or 900,000, 9135 



Statement of the Course of Truck Legislation : 
Truck Act, 1831, 9137-9139. 

Truck Act 1887, 9140. 

Truck Act, 1896, 9140, 9141, 9144. 
Pines and Deductions : 

Contracts : 



Truck Act, 1896, allows either a general 
contract or a particular contract, 9141, 
9142, 9948, 9949. 

Pines in collieries : 

Contract is in writing signed by the 
workman for each particular 
fine as it js imposed; special 
form drawn up, 9142, 9145, 9146 : 
Particulars of fines are shown on 
pay tickets, 9142, 9143. 

Form is in general use throughout 
the country, 9147, 9148. 



Ellis, Thomas Ratcliffe— cont. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 

Contracts — cont. 

Fines in collieries — cont. 

Document was prepared on the footing 
that parties may not know when the 
contract of employment is entered 
into how they will stand at the end 
of the week, 9167-9171. 

Amount of fine may not be known or 
fixed by either party before it is 
imposed, 9172-9174. 

Workman may please himself whether 
he agrees or not, 9174, 9186: 
Failing agreement he would not 
be fined but would probably be 
brought before the magistrates, 
9175. 

If a man was neither fined nor 
brought before magistrates, the 
owner would probably be sum- 
moned by inspector for not 
carrying out the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 9176-9181. 
Impossibility of cataloguing offences 
into a general contract except at 
| the risk of a very great injustice 
being done to a man, 9187-9195. 
Under a general contract man has no 
option but to pay fine, but under 
the private contract, fine cannot 
be enforced unless he is taken 
before magistrates, 9196: 

There are cases, however, in which 
offence would not be subject 
to prosecution under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 9197-9217. 

In such cases man should not be 
fined unless he wanted it, 9378- 
9385. 

In so far as Act of 1896 provided for 
private contracts it gave no pro- 
tection of antecedent knowledge,, 
but no protection was necessary 
because it was optional with the 
man at the time whether he paid 
the fine or not, 9218-9224. 

There is no advantage in coal mining- 
in a man knowing that he had con- 
tracted to have a fine imposed upon- 
him, 9229-9241. 

If there are any cases where both general ' 
and particular contracts are in 
operation, provisions of Act must 
have been misunderstood, 9426-9432. 
It would take a large schedule to con- 
tain the whole class of offences that 
may arise ; and am employer would 
hardly be desirous of only scheduling 
certain offences and also of holding • 
himself at liberty to enlarge the • 
area as from time to time might be 
required. 9433, 9434. 

Objections to a published contract 
detailed, 9468, 9469, 9890-9892. 
Agreement to pay a fine after offence 
is committed is a perfectly fair thing, 
as workman has the alternative of 
not paying if he chooses, dismissal 
or prosecution resulting, 9470-9496. 
Inspector oan exercise control by 
examining registers, 9885-9889. 
Enforcement of provisions of a general 
contract would cause trouble and 
friction, 9910-9913, 9985. 

Warning by inspector on seeing an- 
unreasonable fine exhibited would' 
be less likely to lead to friction' 
than prosecution by inspector after 
such a fine has actually been made, 
but there are a great number of 
offences which present difficulty in 
, fixing a limit, 9932-9941. 
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Ellis, Thomas Ratoliffe— con t. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 



Contracts — cont. 

Object of allowing general contract to be 
accessible to workman was for the purpose 
of letting both ' parties know how they 
stood, 9149-9160, 9144-9146. 

It there is no contract to inflict fines when 
the employment begins or arising after- 
wards there could be no public notification 
to the workman, 9161-9163. 

Cannot adopt view that in the case of 
private contracts Parliament meant a 
contract made in writing, signed at the 
time the contract of employment was 
entered into, 9183-9185. 

If a man oan be compelled to pay a fine 
he ought to know beforehand what he 
is liable for, 9225-9228. 



In collieries there is a contract of hiring, 
a contract antecedently made for de- 
ductions, and an agreement for a fine 
for anything done during the course of 
employment, and by piecing these 
together at the end of the week or fort- 
night, the net sum received by the work- 
man is arrived at ; and when wages are 
paid a pay ticket showing deductions is 
given to him, 9287-9306. 

The main conditions of the general con- 
tract as to advertising it cannot be em- 
bodied in the particular contract because 
there is no such thing as a contract 
in existence under which a man agrees 
to pay a fine, 9386-9398. 

A freedom of contract which demands 
either the acceptance of a fine or dis- 
missal is a good contract, 9399-9407. 

From 1831 to 1896 a workman had prior 
knowledge of the deductions (for house, 
coal, sharpening tools, etc.) which could 
be made from his wages, 9408-9425. 

Disagrees with view that Section 1, 1*896, 
requires two distinct documents, t.e., a 
contract in writing, whether general or 
particular, and something giving par- 
ticulars of the fines imposed under that 
contract, 9914-9931. 

Sub-section ( 1 ) (6) of Section 1 should read 
“in respect of which the fine is or has 
been imposed ” instead of “ may be im- 
posed,” 9950-9956. 

Cannot agree that the making of a deduction 
under Sub-section (2) of Section 1 is to 
be in terms of something which has been 
done under Sub-section (1), namely, the 
antecedent making of a contract, 9957- 
9964. 

Thinks that the requirement that particulars 
in writing of the fine shall be supplied on 
each occasion means that particular 
must be given as to the deduction made 
from wages, 9965, 9966. 

Deductions for damage in collieries : 

Treated as fines ; distinction that they 
must not exceed cost to employer 
not very clearly recognised, 9894- 



Individual contracts ; not under noth 
posted up, 9897, 9898. 

Sees no objection to a notice being put r 
that any offence against the Coal Min 
Regulation Act or the general or speci 
rules or other rules providing for disciplii 
of the mine should be subject to fin 
but objeots to having it part of tl 
contract with the men, 9985. 

K ““ 5 r »P0“t of offences under Coal Mm. 
Regulation Act in lieu of prosecution • 
In a great number of cases a fine is impose 
at the request of the man rather tha 
that he should be taken before a maei 
trate, 9221, 9229-9231, 9263-9267 8 



Ellis, Thomas Ratcliffe — cont. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 

Fines in respect of offences, etc.— cont. 

Policy of legislature has been to make 
offences cognisable by the criminal 
authorities, 9242, 9243, 9247. 

Approves of fines except in serious casM 
9244, 9246. 

Responsibility for the safety of the mine 
is placed on the owner, agent and manager 
and fining is a method of maintaining 
discipline ; cannot quite agree that this 
is compounding away the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 9248-9255. 

System of fining has never been one of con- 
cealment, as they are recorded in the 
register required under Act, and open to 
the inspector, 9256-9261. 

Discipline is achieved by the simpler method 
of fining agreed to by both parties, 9262, 

Workmen could make representation to 
inspector ; but latter would have no 
time to listen to it, 9268-9271. 

Considerable loss of time would be entailed 
if every case was taken before the magis. 
trate, 9335-9338. 

Constantly taking the men before the 
magistrates would tend to lessen the 
penalty and the effect upon the men 
themselves, 9339-9344. 

Miners’ Union is strong enough to protect 
the men in case of any injustice, 9345, 
9346. 

Safety of the mines has increased, death 
rate has decreased, and accidents are 
decreasing, 9347, 9348. 

Hardship of administering Coal Mines 
Regulation Act governing safety by 
taking men before magistrates in every 
case to secure publicity, 9349-9367. 

Has not heard of feeling of resentment 
against fines on account of matters being 
dependent upon the caprice of the official, 
9370. 

Private method of punishment, t.e., fines, 
makes for safety as much as the more 
public form, i.e., prosecution, 9447-9452, 

Fining is a sufficient deterrent in small 
cases, 9453-9461. 

No difference in maintenance of discipline 
at mines where fines prevail and at those 
where prosecution is more general, 9462- 
9467. 

Decision as to whether offence is likely to 
lead to very serious consequences and 
whether there shall be prosecution or 
not, may be safely left to judgment of 
the manager in view of safeguard that 
he himself is made responsible under 
Coal Mines Act if he does not do his best 
to maintain discipline, 9942-9947. 

Destination of fines in collieries : 

Almost invariably go to charity, 9251, 9262. 

Amendment of Acts : 

No improvement in Act of 1896 called for 
as regards coal mines, 9272, 9273. 

If Acts are recast, favours inclusion of a 
section analogous to Section 9 of 1896 
Act giving the Secretary of State pover 
to interpose and allow fining, 9985. 

Deductions from miners’ wages : 

Explosives : 

Deduction made by agreement; de- 
sirability of employer supply! 11 ?’ 
9274, 9275. 

In some districts in Lancashire no 
charge is made, but a different price 
is paid for the getting of the coal; 
system works well, 9279-9283. _ 
Inferiority in nature of explosives 
would be noticed in the working 0 
the mine, 9284. 

Lamps : , 

Provided by employer on account o 
safety, and deduotion made by agree- 
ment, 9275, 9276. 
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Ellis, Thomas Batelille —cont. 

Fines and Deductions— cont. 

Deductions from miners’ wages— cont. 

Lamps — cont. 

Difficulty of applying system of free 
supply by owner on account of re- 
arrangement of wages and of altering 
a sottled thing, 9285, 9286. 

Lamp oil and trimming, house coal 
materials, tools or implements, 9276. 

House rent, lamp cleaning, sharpening or 
repair of tools, 9276 : 

There must be a contract separate from 
conditions of hiring, 9276-9278. 
Audit of deductions for sharpening tools 
required by Act is probably carried 
j out, but whether submitted to work- 

■ men not known, 9899-9903. 

.permanent relief societies : 

Lancashire and Cheshire Permanent 
Belief Society : 

Established in 1872 — prior to 1897 
employers contributed 25 per 
cent, on the men’s contributions, 
but discontinued this on the 
passing of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act on account of hav- 
ing to pay compensation direct. 
Contributions are collected at the 
collieries without anycomplant. 
Management is nominally a joint 
one of employers and workmen, 
9307-9314, 9435-9438. 

No compulsion on any man to join, 
9311. 

Audit is conducted by public 
auditor under Friendly Societies 
Act, 9312, 9313. 

Membership for different years, 
9439. 

No complaint of any injustice has 
been brought before employers 
! by Miners’ Federation, 9370- 
„ 9377. 

System of voluntary payments 
instead of deductions from 
wages : 

Societies would suffer consider- 
ably in membership, 9828- 
9841. 

Reasons for employers dropping 
their contributions after passing 
of Wor km en’s Compensation Act, 
1897, discussed, 9842-9860. 

Need for societies still exists 
although practically all accidents 
are compensated for by em- 
ployers under Act of 1897, 9861- 
9870. 

Wigan and District Permanent Relief 
Society : 

A separate society founded after 
Compensation Act, 1897, by 
certain members who did not 
desire that employers should 
have anything to do with 
management — Contributions are 
not received at collieries, 9310, 
9311. & 

Hospitals : 

No compulsion ; entirely a voluntary 
contribution — men are always willing, 
9315-9318. 

; Possibly if a man refused to contribute 
he would be looked upon as an outlaw 
by his mates, 9319-9321. 

Legality of fines : 

Case of Williams v. North's Navigation 
Gollieries has given rise to some doubt as 
to whether making deduction by way of 
fine even by consent is not a violation of 
Truck Act. The feature in this case was, 
however, that fine was not agreed to, 
9322-9324. 

The Aot of 1896 recognises that fines are not 
a violation, otherwise it would not have 



Ellis, Thomas Rat :-l'ffe—cox«. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 

Legality of fines— cont. 

surrounded them with special restrictions 
9326, 9327. 

Redgrave v. Kelly decided that a fine was 
not a breach of the Truck Act, but here 
fine was agreed to, 9327-9330. 

If it is the true construction of the Truok 
Act that nothing must be deducted from 
wages, oven by agreement, except those 
things provided for in Act of 1831, it 
should be amended, and fines, subject to 
certain restrictions to guard against any 
injustice being done to workmen, should 
be made legal, 9330-9334. 

Alternatives to fines in collieries for offences 
apart from those against special and 
general rules : 

Dismissal would be the only course open for 
maintenance of discipline if power of fining 
were taken away, 9871-9876. 

Suspension would not be a satisfactory 
method, 9877-9879. 

There must be some form of punishment ; 
discipline in a mine is not so easy to 
maintain as in a factory, 9880-9885. 

Deductions for improper filling in collieries : 
Legality of deduction by way of fine under 
Truck Act and not under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, doubtful, 9904-9908. 
Power under Coal Mines Regulation Act of 
deducting from total weight of mineral 
gotten the weight of that which is noi 
contracted to be gotten is unworkable 
and power to make a deduction from wages 
is desired. Employers get no compensa- 
tion for any loss sustained by having dirt 
brought up the pit, and they want a cer- 
tain allowance for the expense of sifting, 
etc., 9967-9978. 

Iron and Steel Trade : 

Attitude of employers and workmen to fines : 
Iron and steel makers are of opinion that 
fining is a method of maintaining discipline 
which is less harsh to the men and likely 
to cause less friction than either dismissal 
or prosecution, where offence committed 
is one for which they are liable to pro- 
secution, and there is no serious objection 
to the system on the part of the men, 
9979-9984. 

Harrison, Sir Frederick, General Manager, London 
and North Western Railway : 

Experience of forty years in connection with railway 
management, 9498. 

Railways— Maintenance of Discipline : 

Necessity for, and for those in authority over 
rank and file working staff doing it in the way 
they think best, and not subject to control, 
9500-9504. 

Before Truck Act, 1896 : 

Fines : 

For inefficiency, 9505-9508. 

No antecedent scale, 9609-9511. 

Imposed by station-master in the first 
place ; if questioned, superintendent 
would decide, 9512-9515. 

‘ > ower of dismissal was exercised where 
necessary, 9517. 

reprimands and cautions were in use, 9645- 
9648. 

After Truck Act, 1896 : 

Some companies attempted to frame a 
schedule of fines forparticular offences, 
but there was considerable difficulty 
felt in practice, and system of warn- 
ing, suspension, degradation, or dis- 
missal was adopted, 9516-9518, 9546 : 

System is satisfactory ; good discipline 
has been maintained on North 
Western, 9519. 
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Harrison, Sir Frederick— cont. 

Railways, Maintenance of Discipline— cont. 

After Truck Act, 1896— cont. ' 

Some companies attempted, etc.— i cont. 

Fines abolished on North. Western, 9537. 

Reprimands take the place of small 
fines, 9547-9549. 

Extent of system on the North Western 
with regard to number of men 
aSected, 9550-9560, 9651, 9652. 



Suspensions : 

Responsibility for : 

Officer immediately in charge imposes 
punishment, 9521-9525, 9570, 9571. 

Confirmed by superintendent in charge 
of district after inquiry of both 
man and officer, 9526-9530, 9570, 
9571. 

Right of appeal : 

Every man on North Western has a 
right to appeal through his superior 
officer, 9531, 9532. 

Known to the men as it is in the rule 
book of the company, 9533, 9538- 
9540. 

Appeal to outside authority, Govern- 
ment representative, absolutely dis 
approved of ; inconsistent with sound 
discipline, 9534-9536. 

Prohibition : 

Not in the interests of the men, 9541- 
9546. 



Harrison, Sir Frederick - amt. 

Friendly Societies of London and North Western 
Railway : 

Mr. Bell’s account (4812, &c.) is not correct or 
authentic, 9597-9590. 

Insurance Company : 

Provides an allowance supplementary to 
that of company’s liability under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897, 9600- 
9610. 

Contributions : 

Subscriptions vary from Id. to 3d. 
per week deducted from wages, 
9603, 9619. 

Company do contribute ; at commence- 
ment thev supplied a sum to start 
- fund, 9611. 

No portion given back on leaving, 
9615. 

Company act as bankers and pay 5 
per cent, interest on the money, 
9616-9619. 

Management : 

Committee composed of twelve mem- 
bers nominated by delegates elected 
by ballot to represent members 
and three members nominated by 
oompany, 9611. 

Membership : 

Optional, 9612. 

Upwards of 50,000 belong to society, 



Extent on North Western Railway : 

. From one day to a week, 9542-9544. 

! A steady decline for five years, pointing 

,, possibly to acquiescence of both 

parties in the system, and a more 
effective discipline, 9661-9569. 
Decrease year after year implies that 
suspension has a better effect on 
morale of the men than fines, 9653- 
9658. 

Evidence of Mr. R. Bell, M.P. — Suspensions on 
North Western Railway : 

Errors in making out drivers’ tickets (4746) : 
Men had disregardepred rimands, and it 
was necessary to make an example 
of them, 9572-9575. 

Blowing off steam (4757, 4849) : 

No foundation for statement that 
punishment was inflicted by some 
officious foreman, 9576-9578. 

Emission of black smoke from engines 
(4890-4902) : 

Company are liable to be fined by 
magistrates, and there is no excusi 
for a driver if he knows his work 
and attends to it properly; 9579. 
Dropping lead plugs (4763-4765) : 

Not a minor offence as stated ; very few 
cases in which there is not gross 
carelessness on the part of the 
driver, 9580-9583. 

Non-payment of men suspended pending 
inquiry and found free from blame : 
Never been the case ; men are paid 
for the time off work, 9584. 
'Signalmen's Bonus on North Western Railway : 

Mr. Bell, M.P. (4800) is quite under a mis- 
apprehension ; bonus given is in no sense 
part of wages, there being no contract, 9585- 
9588. 

Withdrawal of part or whole of bonus can be 
appealed against to directors, 9589-9593. 
Organisation of Railway Men : 

About 80 to 90 per cent, of North Western 
men have nothing to do with any union, 9594. 
Not one case in fifty where appeal in case of a 
grievance has any indication of being sup- 
ported by union or otherwise, 9595. 

No means exists of convening employers’ interest 
and the workmen’s interest together, 9596. 



9613. 

Not the slightest pressure put on the 
men to join, 9614. 

Mr. Bell’s evidence as to an engine driver 
being unable to obtain allowance, 
(4874). 

Allowance claimed was from a society 
attached to locomotive department 
in no way supported by company— 
purely a voluntary society formed 
amongst the men themselves, 9640. 
Provident and Pension Sooiety: 

Management : 

Committee of fifteen, three of whom 
are nominated by company; there- 
fore not in the hands of the company, 
9620. 

Objects : 

A weekly allowance in case of illness, 
and retiring gratuity for old or 
disabled members, a death allow- 
ance, and a pension to old or disabled 
members, 9621. 

Membership : 

Compulsory — a condition of service— 
not a hardship, 9622, 9636, 9637. 
Contributions : 

A universal system of deferred pay, 
9623, 9624. 

Members retiring from service on 
grounds other than voluntary re- 
signation or misconduct before 
reaching pension age are entitled 
to the return of one half of their 
premiums, 9635. 

, Premiums amounted to £55,448 6s. Id. 

in 1906, 9626, 9627. _ _ 

Company’s contributions have in- 
creased according as the member- 
ship increases and the fund seems 
to want assistance ; £10,921 8s. 6d. 
in 1906, 9628, 9629. 

[t is within the competency of com- 
pany to discontinue their contnbu- 
■ tion, but there is no indication of s 

proportion that is in the view oi 
the company expedient or proper. 
; ' being withdrawn, 9630-9633. 
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Harrison, Sir Frederick — cont. 

Friendly Societies, etc. — cont. 

Provident aid Pension Society — coni. 

Locomotive Department — Mr. Boll’s evi- 
dence, (4S61). 

Separate pension fund formed in 1883 
and discontinued at men’s own 
request in J8S9 — Men were recently 
allowed to join Provident and Pen- 
sion Society, but it was quite volun- 
tary — compulsory, however, on pro- 
motion and in the case of men 
• joining service afterwards. 9534. 

9535. 

Scale of contributions fixed by men’s 
committee of management, 963S. 

Promotion being dependent on joining 
society is not a hardship on men 
who accepted service under open 
f conditions sixteen or twenty yeai.t 

previously, 9C8C-9710. 

Company’s regulation requiring men 
otherwise eligible to join society 
on receiving an advance of wages 
was modified so that workmen 
obtaining an advance in the ordinary 
course, or specially were not com' 
pelled to join, 9716-9739. 

Mr. Bell’s evidence as to management of societies 
being in the hands of officials of the 
company : 

Company’s representatives on committees 
are three, the men having twelve, 9640. 
Absolutely untrue that societies are domi- 
nated by men who are looked upon as 
officials of the company, 9681-9686. 

. The twelve representatives of the men 

must all be wage earners and not officials 
in the ordinary sense of the word, 9711- 
9716. 

Solvency — Mr. Bell’s evidence, (4941) : 

Statement that societies are badly in- 
solvent not believed, 9641-9643. 

Membership — Mr. Bell’s evidence, (4990, 4996) : 
Grievance that men cannot draw both 
accident and ordinary sick pay in 
the event of one or other: 

naturally follows as funds are estab- 
. lislied for two different purposes ; but 

payments are made from both in case 
of death in certain circumstances, 9644. 

Hen join societies on certain conditions ; 
if there is any unfairness they can con- 
sider what alteration of the rules 
would remove it, 9G58-9665. 

Not aware that the ordinary friendly 
societies make payments for sickness 
m ease of accident, 9669-9672. 

Surgeons : 

Cannot say whether the surgeon for the 
company for purposes of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is generally the same 
surgeon who attends for the societies, 
9673-9680. 

Aspinall, John A. F., General Manager, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway : 

Experience of over thirty years, 9740-9742. 

Railways — Maintenance of Discipline : 

Necessity for some method with a large number 
of men, 9743-9745. 

System on Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway : 
Scale of fines issued after Truck Act 1896, 
9746-9748, 9751. 

Posted at all the various depots, 9780. 
Rules and regulations and list supplied to 
all the staff, 9749, 9750, 9781. 

Reason .for retention of fines has been on 
the side of moderation ; it is felt that 
to have only suspension would sometimes 
punish a man more severely than offence 
warranted, 9752-9755. 

411. 



Aspinall, John A. F —cont. 

Jtailviays — Maintenance of Discipline —cont. 

System on Lancashire, etc. — cont. 

Fines are paid to the credit of a special fund 
out of which charitable grants are made 
to men or their dependents, 9772. 

Small amount of fines in 1906 does not 
suggest that they could be done away 
with — they have a deterront effect, 
9788-9791. 

Suspension no doubt has a deterrent effect, 
but it sometimes punishes a man too 
severely, 9792. 

625 suspensions during 1906 in all branches, 
0S04, 9805. 

System is carefully graduated, commencing 
in most cases with a caution or reprimand, 
and gradually leading up to suspension 
or dismissal, 9806-9808. 

Discipline of line and safety of the public 
could be equally ensured without fines, 
9811-9815. 

System of suspensions, and fines where suspen- 
sions unnecessary, preferred to suspensions 
only, 9756, 9757. 

Evidence of Mr. Bell, M.P., as to fines on Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway : 

Statement that there is no general list or 
schedule supplied to men (4724, 4727, 
4728) incorrect, 9760. 

Fines are not imposed capriciously or unjust- 
ly ; only chief officers have the right 
which is subject to revision by 
superior authority, 9761-9765. 
Possibly Mr: Bell meant capricious in 
the sense of fines being anything 
under maximum fine for offence, 
9782-9787. 

Evidence as to ninety-five cases of fines 
amounting to £13 5s. 3d. out of 230 
men at Wigan in ten weeks (4784- 
4789) entirely inaccurate, 9766-9769 : 
Approximately correct if applied to 
whole system of 33,000 men, 9770, 
0771. 

Offence of pulling guard’s van off the track : 
A serious offence in certain circumstances 
through carelessness, 9793. 

Offence of permitting relief by men unauthorised 
and unfit for duty. 

There could be no diversity of opinion, 
9794-9796, 9798-9803. . 

Swapping of engines and responsibility of drivers 
for faults for which they are not to blame : 
Driver has always an opportunity when he 
takes over an engine to examine it to 
see whether it is all right, 9797. 

Offence of dropping lead plugs : 

Lead plug is a safety appliance which gives 
way if driver permits the boiler to run short 
of water ; boiler would otherwise blow 
up, 9821. 

Not likely to be any cases of unsuitable 
metal so that plugs may give way, 9822, 
9823. 

Offence of blowing off steam : 

If done at a station makes a hideous noise, 
offensive to passengers, waste of steam 
and coal, 9823. 

Offence of emission of smoke : 

Care on the part of drivei can prevent a 
great deal of smoke ; officers of company 
are required to take into consideration 
the kind of coal being used, etc., 9824. 
Company has been fined by local authorities 
for smoke nuisance, 9825, 9826. 

A driver might be fined for first offence if 
__ he were grossly careless, 9827. 

H 
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Aspinall, John A. F. — coni 

Institutions connected with Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway : 

Mechanics’ Institute : 

Men enter entirely at their own pleasure and 
at their written request, 9773. 

Insurance Fund : 

Managed entirely by the men, 9774. 

Company do not contribute, but provide 
a room and some office facilities, 9775. 

A condition of employment, 9776. 
Superannuation Fund : 

Exists for salaried staff ; a pension fund is 
about to be established for the wages 
staff, 9777-9779, and has been mainly 
got up in the interests of the workmen, 
9809, 9810]. 

Compulsory on every salaried officer to join ; 
possibly Company secures more thrifty 
men thereby, 9816-9820. 

Ciawford, Dr. C., Scottish Midland and Western 
Medical Association : 

Deductions from Miners' Wages for Medical Relief : 
Scottish Midland and Western Medical Associa- 
tion : 

i Members are composed of medical men 

- !■ ' engaged in mining practice, the greater 

part of their emoluments being derived 
' I from fees deducted from the wages of 

’ • miners and other workmen, 9986-9988. 

Amount and collection : 

Average of 3d. per week per workman in 
Scotland, 9989-9991. 

Payments are deducted from the wages by 
the employer who is willing as a rule to 
collect the money, 9995, 10016. 

. Employer contributes nothing, but some- 

times charges a commission to cover 
small expenses incurred, 9996, 10017. 
Commission is a deduction from what 
is handed to medical man and is 
not an additional charge put upon 
_* . the workmen, 10018-10020. 

It is the large number of workmen con- 
cerned that pays the doctor, 10021. 

No case known where employer has im- 
pounded the money and devoted it to his 
own purposes, 10043-10047. 

Doctors have no means of knowing the 
number of men paying, 10048-10053. 
Contract existing is really between surgeons 
and men, 10054-10060. 

. If a surgeon received no money after having 

given attendance he would probably have 
a claim against employer who collects the 
money, but no such case has ever come into 
Court, 10061-10065. 

Most of the works give doctors a statement 
of the amount collected at each pay, 
10066, 10067. 

Has no doubts that surgeons receive all the 
' ■ money deducted, 10068-10070. 

Medical relief accorded : 

Workman and all his dependents receive 
medical attendance, 9992-9994. 

Treatment received by workman and his 
family in the case of a long illness, 
^ 10003, 10004. 

No exception is made with regard to thoso 
who require more attendance, 10022. 
Attendance for accident and sickness, 
medical and surgical appliances included, 
10023. 

Advantages of system : 

Workman gets his medical attendance for 
himself and family at a cheaper rate, 
9997, 9998. 

Medical profession has no trouble in col- 
lecting money, 9997, 9998. 

Employer benefits by having his accidents 
attended to without cost to himself, 
10005-10007. 



Crawford, Dr. C.-i-om. 

Deductions from, etc. — conb. 

Advantages of system — cont. 

A groat hardship to many if deductions 
were made illegal, 10008. 

Feeling of the workers : 

Groat majority in favour of system, 9999, 

No cases known of workman objecting— 
there is no compulsion, 10000-10002 
10013-10015. 

No hardship on employers or grievance 
against employer known, 10024, 10025. 

Hospitals : 

Deductions aro also made for hospital 
voluntarily at all collieries within a 
reasonable distance of Glasgow, 10009 
10010. 

Compulsion : 

Objects to any element of compulsion, or 
deduction being made a condition of 
employment, 10011, 10012. 

Appointment of surgeons : 

One or more in a largo works, 10026. 

Workmen appoint the doctors ; if they 
aro dissatisfied with him they have a 
meeting and have him removed, 10027, 
; 10028. 

A new surg on coming into district has com- 
parative ease in getting the work if the 
confidence of the men is sufficiently great 
■ : in him, 10029-10035. 

: Surgeons have no connection with those 

acting for employers in respect of com- 
pensation for injuries, 10036-10040. 

No medical board of surgeons formed to 
consult with employers, 10041. 



Thomson, Mr. R., M.B., C.M., President, Scottish 
Midland and Western Medical Association : 
Nothing to add to Dr. Crawford’s evidence, except 
that fees are usually deducted by employers without 
any commission being charged for trouble, 10073- 
10076. 



Postgate, Charles, Secretary, North Riding In- 
firmary, Middlesbrough : 



Deductions from Wages for Hospitals : 

Ten hospitals represented divided into two 
classes — four provided solely for the use of 
workmen employed at certain works and 
families, and six general hospitals, 10077- 
10084. 



Aggregate accommodation for ninety-five in- 
patients provided in the four special hospitals 
which are established in different districts ao 
as to be handy for the men, 10085—10088. 
Income of hospitals is derived chiefly from 
workmen’s contributions, 10089- 
Individual contribution runs to about Id. per 



week, 10090-10092. 

Collection of contributions : 

It is not compulsory to submit to ®e 
deductions, 10093. , , 

Employers have undertaken to collect t ie 
pence in the form of a deduction J 
previous agreement with the men ; me® 
ings properly advertised are held at • 
wW. thev will 



IUUU4. ,. 

Meetings were first promulgated by 
hospitals themselves through the wo 
men’s representatives, 10095, ^Osb- 
’ ieetings are always free and open, 100 • 
No single case known of men refusing 
contribute, 10098, 10136, 10137. 

No case of employer charging eommiss 
for collecting money heard of, 1 



10113. 
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Postgate, Charles— coni. 

Deductions, etc. — com. 

Collection of contributions — cont. 

Employers have their pay books specially 
drawn to show every man’s contribution, 
and it is marked on their pay sheets — an 
effective check that hospitals get actually 
what is deducted, 10116-10123. 

Management and control of hospitals — propor- 
tion of contributions and representation : 
Special hospitals : 

Employers subscribe 30 per cent., the 
workmen 70 per cent., 10099-10101. 

. Number of workmen on management 

committees is consistent with their 
subscribing powc", 10102-10106. 

Workmen who subscribe do not sub- 
scribe also to the general hospitals, 
10108, 10109. 

General hospitals : 

Workmen’s subscriptions vary from 
35 to 65 per cent, of total income, 
10107. 

A very large and substantial share of 
■ i management and government is con- 

fided to the workmen’s representa- 
tives ; in the case of the North 
Riding Infirmary one workmen’s 
' . representative for. every body of 

workmen subscribing a minimum of 
£20 is allowed on the Executive 
Committee, 10124-10132, 10142. 

Supreme authority Is the Court of 
Governors, which comprises general 
body of subscribers who contribute 
not less than two guineas annually, 
10154-10156. 

If a body of workmen subscribe only 
£10 they can have a governor, but 
for £20 they can send a direct repre- 
sentative on to the Executive Com- 
mittee to which is delegated nearly 
the whole of the duties of the 
governors, 10157-10159. 

Prohibition of system : 

, Hospitals would suffer seriously if contri- 

butions were left to men individually, 
10114, 10115. 

Desirability of maintaining method of 
deduction, 10160-10163. 

Amendment of the law : 

Clause desired making deductions legal, but 
compulsion on men not asked for, 10133- 
10135. 

Medical relief accorded : 

Cases not sufficiently severe to come into in- 
patient department receive attention as 
outdoor patients — letter of recommenda- 
* tion required as proof of bona tides, 10138, 

10140. 

Attendance for wives and families of 
continuous subscribers included, 10139. 

Medical staff of hospitals : 

Each hospital has its own staff, 10144. 
Appointed by the Court of Governors, 10145. 
Surgeons are allowed to take on a general 
practice for the people of the district ; 
no restrictions are placed upon them, they 
may engage in practice for the various 
works either for the .employer or for the 
workmen, 10146-10153. 

Woolley, H. H., Secretary, Leicester and County 
Saturday Hospital Fund : 

Deductions from Wages for Hospitals : 

Leicester and County Saturday Hospital Fund : 
Fimd is devoted to Leicester Infirmary and 
Convalescent Home, two separate institu- 
tions, 10187-10189. 

A few endowments, but no very large 
bequest, 10216, 10217. 



Woolley, H. H .—cont. 

Deductions, etc.— cont. 

Leicester and County, etc.— cont. 

Originated on the Trades Council, 10218- 
10220. 

Collection : 

, Meetings of workpeople are held at the 

instigation of Secretary of Fund and 
they vote either for or against proposal 
that deductions should be made by 
employers from wages, 10168, 10169. 
Votes have always been unanimously in 
favour, 10170-10174. 

Employers generally attach the condition 
that vote must be unanimous, 10175, 
10176. 

Method is perpetuated by resolution being 
printed on cards and hung in each room 
of the firm, 10177, 10178. 

Compulsion objected to, 10179-10186. 

A small proportion of employers prefer 
to collect themselves without a 
meeting being called by hospital 
fund secretary — not so much security 
against undue compulsion and pres- 
sure, 10207-10211. 

No case of oppression known, 10212- 
10214. 

System has resulted in a very substantial 
increase in the amount of the contribu- 
tions, 10221-10223, 10231-10234. 

Some few firms pay full wages and the 
workmen hand back amount of subscrip- 
tion to the appointed collector, 10224- 
10226. 

No case of objection by workpeople known, 
10230. 

Management and control of institutions — 
proportion of contributions and representa- 
tion : 

70 per cent, of fund goes to infirmary. 
30 per cent, to convalescent home, 10187. 

! Workmen’s contributions amount to about 

half of infirmary’s income, 10190- 
10192 : 

Actual workmen representatives on 
board is one-fourth, a fair proportion 
_ ' which has worked well, 10195-10199. 

> Convalescent home is provided for entirely 
r ■ by workmen, 10191-10194. 

Employers do not contribute as they 
should do, 10215. 

Management of convalescent home is 
entirely in the hands of direct representa- 
’ tives from the factories who are elected 

at the annual meeting of delegates, and 
, the committee nominate the representa- 

tives to the executive board of in- 
firmary, 10227-10229. 

Prohibition : ’ 

7 Effect would be disastrous to fund, 10200. 

Miners made some suggestions wi:h regard 
to miners’ relief, but some privilege 
is claimed for system of deductions for 
hospitals, 10201-10204. 

Continuance of collection by employers is . 
desired cn the ground that more money 
is got, not because men are unwilling 
to contribute, but on account of difficulty 
of collection except by an organised 
collection, 10205, 10206. 

; Accessibility of infirmary to workmen : 

No complaints, 10235-10243. 

Need of institutions for workers : 

Accidents rates may not be high, but 
many people are affected with phthisis 
in the boot trade, 10244-10255. 

Medical treatment accorded: 

Before system of collection there were no 
[. public complaints that cases did not 
U. receive adequate treatment, 10256-1026 . 

H 2 
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PRECIS OE EVIDENCE : 



Livesey, Sir George, Chairman, South Metropolitan 
Gas Co. and South Suburban Gas Co. : 
Evidence applies to both, companies, 10262-10264. 

Gas Companies — Deductions for Superannuation, Sick 
and Burial, and Accident Funds : 

Object is beneficial and could not be accomplished 
by voluntary associations -without aid from 
employers, 10265-10269. 

Simplest, easiest and almost only practical jvay 
of collecting subscriptions is by deductions 
from wages with men’s authority and consent. 
10270. 

South Metropolitan Gas Co. : 

Sick and Burial Fund : 

Established in 1842, 10271, 10272. 

Deduction made is 3d. per week, 10290. 
Payments in 1905— £4977 18s. 9d. by 5,083 
men, £1,894 15s. 4d. by company, 10295- 
10298. 

Fund is guaranteed by company, 10297. 

Men agreed to start it, 10304. 

Nothing is returned to men leaving fund as 
contribution is not sufficient to cover risk 
for the year, 10319, 10346-10349. 

Men employed for periods of less than a year 
may contribute if they like, 10377-10380. 
Superannuation fund : 

Established in 1855, 10273. 

£ ' Deduction made is 3d. or 6d. per week 

according to rate of superannuation, 
10291, 10292. 

Payments in 1906 — £2,834 6s. 3d. by 4,100 
men, £4,277 17s. by company, 10299, 
10300. 

Fund is guaranteed by company, 10301. 
Money is invested in ordinary stock, 10302. 
Fund was -started to put pensions on a 
definite basis, 10306-10308. 

.. Subscriptions for less than ten years are 
returned in full to men on leaving ; two- 
thirds returned after ten years which 
i entitles them to benefit in case of incapa- 

city or infirmity, 10319, 10376. 

Men employed for periods of less than a year 
do not contribute, 10377-10380. 

Accident fund : 

Established in 1897 and brought under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 10275, 
10276. 

Deduction is 4d. per week before and after 
Act, 10293, ‘10360, 10361. 

Payments in 1905 — £547 16s. by 6,051 men, 
£1,187 6s. by company, 10303. 

Fund was in advance of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, but was on the lines of it ; 
considered better than simple dependence 
on Act, 10309, 10310. 

Men are unanimously in favour except one, 
10311, 10341-10343. 

Prevention of accidents helped, 10312. 
Every accident is inquired into by a jury of 
twelve workmen, 10313, 10314. 

Nothing is returned to men leaving fund as 
contribution is not sufficient to cover 
risk for the year, 10319. 

Jury has the power to reduce amount of 
compensation, 10344, 10345. 

In 1905 well over one- third of total amount 
required to pay full charges was paid by 
men (£547 out of £1.4001, 10362-10372. 
Benefits are greater than men would have 
received under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act— every accident is paid for, 10373- 
10375, 10407, 10408. 

Payments are taken from men employed 
for periods of less than a year, but they can 
object if they like, 10377-10379. 

Men who refused to join fund would be the 
first to ao in case of lessening of hands, 
10402-10404. 



Livesey, Sir George— coni. 

South Metropolitan Gas Co. — cont. 

Sick and burial, superannuation, and accident 
funds generally: 

Subscriptions have always been collected 
by deductions with the men’s consent, 
10277-10279. 

No man is required as a condition of employ- 
ment to join ; all are asked to join 
accident fund, 10280-10283, 10405, 10406. 
All are subsidised by company and their 
stability guaranteed, 10284. 

Average deduction is 6}d. per week, 10294. 
i System of deduction from wages is thoroughly 
satisfactory to the men, 10315-10317, 
10429-10432. 

Men can sever their association by simply 
saying they wish to, 10318. 

No method as good could be found to induce 
men to save, 10320. 

Number of persons employed : 

About 5,000 regularly, increased by about 
1,000 in winter, 10285. 

Wages : 

Average is about 34s. to 35s. per week, 
10288, 1C289. 

Altogether in 1906 £20,886 was stopped 
out of a wage bill of £450,000, 10358, 
10359. 

Co-partnership and profit shaiing arrangement : 
Savings Fund in connection therewith : 

Deductions made from wages at the 
request of workman — money is avail- 
able at any time on his giving a week’s 
notice — about £12,000 stopped each 
year, 10321, 10322. 

Money is in company’s hands, and they 
allow 3 per cent, interest on it, but 
about half of it is invested by some 
of the men in the company’s stock, 
10350-10358. 

Men have been made partners and share- 
holders with a representation on the 
. board ; a great improvement has resulted, 
10388,10411,10412. 

A bonus, dependent on price of gas, is given 
on salaries and wages ; half is payable in 
cash, the other invested in company’s 
stock amounting to £300,000, 10389, 
10390, 10410. 

Wage rate and hours are well up to average. 
10413, 10414- 

Profits to men are distinctly an addition to 
wages, 10416-10418, 10425, 10426. 

Men entitled to profit shaiing work under 
an agreement, and as long as this runs 
workman gets his bonus, 10420-10424. 
On leaving, a workman is in the same 
position as an ordinary shareholder, 
10427, 10428. 

F tnd for Army reservists at the Boer War : 

Men started a fund to provide for wives ana 
families and asked the company to collect 
a Id., later 2d., weekly, 10323-10325. 
Large sum raised, 10326. 

All the men contributed, 10327, 10328. 
Prohibition of deductions : 

Men would greatly regret it, 10329, 10330. 

A considerable financial saving to the 
company would result, but ultimately a 
loss in harmony of relations with the men 
and a serious loss to the latter, 10331-10337, 
Audit of funds : 

Two auditors appointed, one by directors 
and one by the workmen, 10338-10340. 
Saturday Hospital Fund : , 

Started by men on their own account an 
they asked the company to undertake 
collection — £1,035 stopped in 1906, 10358. 
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Livesey, Sir George— coni. 

South Metropolitan Oas Co. — cone. 

Fines : 

No linos imposed, 10381. 

Men are sometimes shut out till breakfast 
time if late, and discharged if they offend 
repeatedly, 10382, 10383. 

Fines were once imposed on lamplighters 
for late coming, but system died out, 
10384, 10392. 

Late coming is bad for everybody, and some 
form of punishment is necessary, 10385- 
10387. 

Prohibition of fines would be disadvan- 
tageous to workmen — employers would 
simply discharge them, 10391. 

Constant and continuous fines means that 
fining system is a failure, and that 
discipline is not being promoted, 10392- 
10401. 

South Suburban Oas Co : 

Number of persons employed : 

About 500, and another 100 in winter, 10286. 



Sweeney, John, of John Sweeney and Sons, 
Burton Port and Dungloe, Donegal : 

Hosiery Manufacturers in West and North- West Ireland : 

John Sweeney & Sons : 

Places of business in Burton Port and 
Dungloe in County Donegal, 10433- 
10436. 

General dealers — grocery, drapery and 
liquors, 10437-10439, i0448. 

Twenty or thirty hosiery machines going 
10440. 6 

Similar firms in Glenties and Gweedore, 
further inland, 10445-10449. 

Hand-mades are out of the market, machine- 
mades having taken their place, 10440, 10665- 
10667. 

Machines are at work in the homes of girls who 
get qualified, 10441-10444. 

Ardara and Carrick are the centres of the home- 
spun industry, 10450-10452. 

A great deal of hand-made hosiery in 1897-1899, 
10455—10458. 

Squire v. Sweeney Law Cases : 

Case of obstruction: 

Reported in Irish weekly Law Reports 
on January 30, 1900, 10460. 

Case had reference to Miss Squire, an 
inspector, being refused access to 
premises, 10461, 10462. 

Ac - c ° un * °f circumstances as regards 
Miss Squire entering premises, 10463- 
10468. 

Evidence sworn to by Miss Squire 
and Miss Deane that they 
were molested, and stated in 
case to be proved, perfectly 
untrue, 10464, 10469, 10470: 
Contrary evidence was given ; 
cannot explain why it is not 
recorded, 10471-10474. 

On a case stated, decision of justices 
was reversed, 10475, 10476. 

Case of alleged paying worker otherwise 
than m current coin of the realm : 

Reported on June 27th, 1900, 10477. 

Mary MacGeoghan, the worker con- 
cerned, 10478. 

bhe was supplied with wool from firm 
and took it home to her family to 
make into fancy socks— a particular 

land °f half hose, 10479-10491. 

nss Squire’s evidence that worker 
as not assisted by members of 
ramily erroneous, 10644-10649. Nor 
ww ? it proved in Court, 10696- 



Sweeney, John— cont. 

Hosiery Manufacturers, etc. — cont. 

Work done in the workers’ homes for John 
Sweeney & Sons : 

- Payment for work : 

Fancy socks: 

If perfect, 4s. 6d. a dozen (41d. a 
pair), 10492-10498, 10678, 10680, 
10681. 

If imperfect, worker gets nothing 
socks returned to be made 
perfect, 10510-10614. 

One girl would make a pair (4Jd.) 
in a day, 10515-10520. 

Plain socks : 

Coarse quality wool, Is. 6d. to 
2s. a dozen (l|d. or 2d. a pair), 
10546, 10547, 10551-10554, 
10679. 

Good quality wool, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
a dozen, 10549, 10560. 
Sportsmen’s stockings : 

8s. to 30s. a dozen according to 
pattern, 10682, 10683. 

' Workers are always paid in cash, 

10521-10524. 

Sale of socks : 

Sold to wholesale trade in Glasgow, 
Belfast, London and Manchester 
and then sold to retailers, 10499- 
10502. 

Fancy socks : 

Retail price about 1?. a pair, 
10503-10509. 

Plain socks : 

Retail price, 6d., 9d., or Is. a 
pair according to quality of 
wool, 10555-10561. 

Purchase of goods by workers : 

They buy whatever they require, 

1 . groceries or cloth, with money paid 

for work done, 10525, 10526 — a 
familiar practice, 10529, 10530. 

Price of tea : 

i . Extra good quality 2s. 4d. a 

pound, general price 2s., 10527, 

• ' _ 10528. 

• ' ‘ Workers are expected to be customers, 

.... but it is not compulsory, 10531- 

" . 10545, 10804-10808. 

Three-fourths of people are in debt; 
the majority square accounts yearly, 
i 10791-10798, 10809-10819. 

Amount of debt varies according to 
; size of family, 10918-10920. 

Firm’s profit : 

Gross profit on hosiery department 
for half year ending 1906, was 
£63 19s. Id. ; net profit about £15, 
10657-10664, 10799. 

Moro or less philanthropy, 10800-10803, 
10826-10830. 

Hosiery department bears a very small 
proportion to whole business, 10835- 
10844. 

Evidence of Miss Squire and Miss Deane: 
Payments in goods, (1678) : 

Statement that workers in all cases 
received tea and other groceries 
and that they could not obtain 
money at all is not a fact as regards 
, . . business of John Sweeney & Sons 
10562-10589. 

Other parties pleaded guilty to offence 
on the ground of expense in fighting 
case, 10576-10583. 10696. 

■'] Rate of payment for work, (1680, 1) : 

Minimum price paid for socks in dis- 
trict was Is. 6d. a dozen pairs, not 
9d. or 10d., 10590-10597. 

8s. per dozen was paid for golf stockings, 
not Is. 6d. to 3s., 10598, 10599’ 
10852-10856. 
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Sweeney, John— job*. 

Hosiery Manufacturers, fie— cunt. 

Evidence of Miss Squire and Miss Deane— coni. 
Rate of payment for work — cont. 

Lowest price for gloves is 2s 6d. per 
dozen, not 9d. or 10d., 10599. 

Output of workers, (1684) : 

No woman could make two dozen 
pairs of socks in a week ; one dozen 
i at the most, 10600, 10601, 10607, 

10845-10851. 

Price of tea, (1686) : 

No tea has ever been sold at 3s. 6d. 
a pound ; 2s. to 2s. 4d. is the price, 
10601-10609, 10857-10865. 

Workers’ homes, (1700) : 

( Cabins without chimneys not known, 

10610-10627, 10831-10834. 

Style of living is much better than 
represented, 10650, 10651. 
Truokmasters, (1713) : 

Statement as to dealers being agents 
for a Belfast firm and getting wool 
from them to work up without 
commission is not true as regards 
J. Sweeny & Sons, 10628-10632. 

Selling price of socks, (1717) : 

Evidence of Miss Squire is misleading, 
10633-10639. 

Gombeen men, (2291) : 

There are none in the county, 10652- 
10656. 

Independent evidence as to correctness or 
otherwise could be obtained from officials 
in Dungloe, 10820-10825. 

Machines supplied to workers : 

Effect of introduction of machines on 
people : 

Not so many employed, 10668, 10676. 
Output and reward for same amount 
of time is greater, 10669-10675. 

‘ Industry should not be harassed, 10684. 

System of purchase on instalment system 
from J. Sweeney & Sons and Con- 
gested Districts Board, 10718-10721 : 
Payments are quarterly in both cases, 
a fixed sum of £1 7s., four payments, 
making £5 8s., 10727-10735, 10760- 
10767. 

Congested Districts Board insists on 
payment in case of failure to pay 
instalment, and Mr. J. Sweeney, 
who is generally security, is held 
responsible in conjunction, 10736- 
10743. 

Persuasion is used in case of default 
by J. Sweeney & Son when machines 
are purchased direct from them ; 
no legal proceedings have ever 
been taken, 10744-10757. 

Machines are never taken back if 
instalments are in arrear, 10768- 
10772. 

Workers are free to work for other 
people, 10773-10787. 

J. Sweeney & Son have discontinued 
supplying machines for some time 
10877-10879. 

Case of proceedings taken by Con- 
gested Districts Board for last in- 
stalment, 10921-10924. 

System of rental at 6d. a week from J. 
Sweeney & Son, 10719, 10721, 10758 : 
Payments are weekly, 10724-10726. 
Workers can earn 14s. a week, 10788- 
10790. 

System has been dropped for some 
time, 10760, 10874-10S76, 10900- 
10901. 

There is a written form of agreement 
with workers, 10866-10872. 

One shilling a week was first charged 
until Congested Districts Board 
commenced giving out machines, 
10883-10894. 



Sweeney, John— co.it. 

Hosiery Manufacturers, etc. — cont. 

Machines supplied to worker's — cont. 

System of rental, etc. — cont. 

Machines have been paid for several 
times over, 10895-10903, 10911 
10917. 

Hosiery Act, 1874, prohibiting the 
letting of hosiery machines and 
stoppage of wages for rents not 
heard of, 10905-10910. 

Class of machine and cost: 

Gresweld machines only supplied now 
costing £4 and £5 according to 
accessories, 10722, 10723, 10880- 
10882. 

Machines last according to the work, 
10904. 

Out-worJcers : 

Extension of factory laws : 

Payment in kind should be prohibited, 
10685-10094. 



Taylor, John, Secretary, North and North-East 
Lancashire Cotton Spinners’, and Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 

North and North-East Lancashire Cotton Spinners' 
and Manufacturers' Association : 

About 120,000 weavers, and 9,000 spinners in 
the membership of association, 10925-10935. 
Cotton Manufacture — Fines and Deductions : 

Eines are imposed in cotton weaving, but there 
is no list as weavers of Lancashire and some 
other parts were exempted by order of die 
Secretary of State under the Truck Act, 1896, 
10936-10940. 



Spinners are not exempted, but there are prac- 
tically no fines, 10941, 10942 : 
Punishment for wilful spoiling a set of cops 
is discharge, a system which works well, 
10942, 10943. 



Fines in cotton v eaving : 

Damaged cloth, allowing ends to weave out, 
10944-10950 : 

One fault would result in cloth having 
to be sold as a spoiled piece, loss to 
employer being 2s. 6d. to 3s., 
10947-10950. 

Amount of fineis fixed by cloth-looker in 
tho warehouse, 10951, 10952. 

Accidents are not beyond the control 
of the worker who can, however, 
claim for bad material, 11033-11040. 

Cloth-looker is not the final court of 
appeal ; worker can appeal to manager 
and his trade union, 11082-11093. 

No danger of unfair fining on account 
of bad material used, 11094-11102. 

Carelessness, not putting headings in at the 
mark, 10953, 10954. 

Wilful damage, breaking brushes, etc., 
10956, 10956. 

Late attendance, 10957-10960. 

Necessity for exemption : 

Discharge would be very hal'd on the 
parents of the large number of young 
persons, male and female, employed, 
10961-10963. 

There is nothing in the character of 
the workpeople to make them less 
amenable to discipline than those 
of other industries, but there. are a 
great many more young P e0 P le 
employed than in any other industry, 



10964-10966. 

There is very little labour below twenty- 
one in tiie spinning trade where 
there are no fines, 11069-11081- 
Abolition : . 

Discipline would not be impossibe, 
but discharges would resu 
and suicide follow, 10967-109 , 
11111-11117: 
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Taylor, John cont. Hodges, Isaac, Director and General Mine Manager, 

Cotton Manufacture— 1 ' mes, etc.— cont. Henry Briggs, Sons & Co., Ltd., Whitwood 

Fines in cotton weaving— cont. Collieries, Normanion : 

Abolition— cojK. Mining Engineer and Colliery Manager with twenty 

Discipline would not be impossible — years experience in Derbyshire and Yorkshire, 

cont. 11132, 11133. 



Some young people, rather than 
face parents, would commit 
suicide ; there is a great deal of 
driving with the parents, 11055- 
11060. 

Conditions of work are different from 
those of other places where discipline 
is maintained after abolition of fines, 
10977, 10978. 

Certain mills have abolished fines, 
result not known, 10979-10984 : 
Not aware that many mills have 
abolished fines without lack of 
discipline, 11029-11032, 11108- 
11110 . 

Weavers’ Union have two in- 
spectors in every Aveaving shed of 
over 400 looms, 11051-11054. 
System of caution and ultimate dis- 
charge for repeated offence, and the 
open knowledge of worker’s associates, 

, would not tend to improve discipline, 
11061-11069. 

Broken picks : 

Workers receive 10 per cent, extra 
Avages for extra labour involved in 
taking out broken picks, and they are 
fined if they do not do it, 11041- 
11049. 

No case knOAvn where fine is imposed 
because broken pick results from an 
imperfectly running loom or machine , 
11050. 

Amount : 

£18 13s. lOd. imposed in three months 
on 12,188 people employed at twenty- 
four mills, 10985, 10986, 11010- 
11019. 

Despite small amount of fines, maintains 
that discipline would break down if 
the fining system were done aAvay 
with, 11020-11028. 

Disposal : 

In some cases fines are given to work- 
people for summer trip, in others to 
• infirmary, and in others the employer 
keeps them, 10987, 10988, 11103— 
11107. 

Alternatives : 

Keeping a record of offences which 
operatives could see would not have 
any effect as a substitute for fines, 
11118-11126. 

Deductions in cotton weaving : 

Hot water, 10990, 10991 : 

Employer ought to give hot water free, 
10991. 

Oiling, cleaning, cloth carrying, etc. : 

Oiling : 

Charge of £d., in some districts 
for a man specially employed, 
10992, 10993. 

When not charged for, workpeople 
do it themselves, 10994, 10995. 
Balance of judgment favours oiling 
being done by a general servant 
of mill instead of by individual 
worker, 10996-11005. 

Charge of 3Jd. for cleaners, cloth 
carriers, weft carriers, etc. — accidents 
practically nil and wages increased, 
11006. 

Gold bobbins : 

Charge of 6d. per bobbin for gold thread 
to prevent waste, allowed back in 
the price of the piece, 11007-11009. 
Closet cleaning : 

No cases of deductions now, nor of 
weavers doing cleaning themselves, 
11127-11131. 



Henry Briggs, Sons <L Co., Ltd., Whitivood Collieries, 
Normanton ; 

3,500 workmen employed with an output of 
upwards of 1,000,000 tons per annum, 11134, 
11135. 

National Association of Colliery Managers : 

Evidence is on behalf of association, 11136- 
11141. 

Question of fines and deductions has been 
considered at meetings, 11313-11315. 

Fines in Collieries : 

Maintenance of system necesary, 11142-11145 . 

Offences liable to prosecution : 

Continuance of system of fines favoured 
in view of the expense and inconvenience 
to delinquent and employer caused in 
carrying out the criminal law, 11146- 
11150, 11176-11179, 11359-11363. 
Manager judges whether having regard to 
the nature of the offence there shall be a 
fine or a prosecution. He acts on the 
representation of officials who look after 
safety of the mine. The conditions in 
regard to discipline in mines are very 
exceptional, 11151, 11152. 

Cautions are always being given, 11153, 
11165. 

Fathers of boys invariably appeal for 
heavy fine in lieu of prosecution, 
11170-11173 : 

. In one case summons was withdrawn 

on representation of the Miners’ 
Union, and instead of the boy being 
prosecuted Miners’ Union offered 
to call a special meeting at which 
all the boys should attend to call 
attention to matter, 11174, 11175. 
Publicity of offences or breaches of dis- 
cipline is very desirable and is secured by 
the system of fining — a notice at the 
pithead would secure the greater publicity, 
but would be pillorying a man very 
badly, 11269-11296. 

Fining is only relied on to a very slight 
extent so far as the individual is con- 
cerned. A person is hardly ever fined 
twice for the sam3 class of offence. 
Rarity of fining may be a sign either of 
good or of bad discipline, 11364-11369. 
Discipline cannot be maintained Avithout 
either fining or taking the extreme course 
of prosecution or dismissal, 11370, 11371. 

Offences not liable to prosecution : 

Fines approved of, 11155-11158. 

There are so few rules outside Coal Mines 
Regulation Act that abolition of fines 
for breaches of them Avould not be a 
serious matter, 11339-11343. 

Company’s bye-laws affect matters of dis- 
cipline and are not statutory regulations 
for breaches of which prosecutions could 
be taken, 11372-11374. 

Abolition : 

Same high standard of discipline could 
not be maintained Avithout fines or 
prosecution, 11159, 11160, 11166-11169. 
Suspension is much objected to by workmen, 
11161-11164. 

Dismissal is a deterrent but a too serious 
punishment, and it could not meet 
the ease of men who do not care 
particularly about keeping their work 
11180, 11201-11203. 

Prosecution is a greater deterrent in 
such cases, 11221-11223. 

Risk of dismissal or of prosecution would 
be more likely to be a greater deterrent 
to a miner than the mere risk of incurring 
, a fine, but not so to a boy who can get 

r employment easily, 11204-11220. 
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PBECIS OF EVIDENCE : 



Hodges, Isaac --coni. 

Fines in Collieries — cont. 

Abolition— coni. 

Prohibition of fines as a matter of discipline 
•would be against the interests of masters 
and men. 11224-11228. 

Dismissal, after repeated cautions, would 
be a greater deterrent to boys by 
placing a burden on the parents, 
who are the better people for enforc- 
1 ing discipline, but the number of 

dismissals would be serious, 11229- 
11249 : 

Collieries would each .be taking on the 
other’s discharged boys, and it is 
better to put up with the boys you 
have and fine them rather than 
dismiss them, 11250-11260. 

Fines (sevent on) imposed on the boys in one 
year at Whitwood Collieries were 
necessary for the maintainance of 
discipline, 11261-11268: 

A very infinitesimal proportion of the 
working days on which fines were 
imposed, 11308-11312. 

Local union loaders prefer fines to prosecu- 
tion, 11344-11347. 

There is no intermediate method, such as 
posting a “black” list at pithead, which 
men would resent, between cautions 
and fines or prosecutions, 11348-11358. 

Procedure : 

Offence is seen by the deputy of the district, 
and the offender has to meet the manager ; 
witnesses are brought by both offender 
and under-manager, 11273, 11274. 

Each colliery has its own system, 11316- 
11318. 

Offender is given a complete hearing, and 
anybody who has worked with him is 
heard, 11319-11326. 

No single objection has been raised by 

i boys’ parents, workmen, or their loaders, 
as to the manner in which system has 
been conducted, 11326-11328. 

Fines imposed are looked upon as reasonable 
by workers, 11329. 

• • Particulars are entered in a register for 
mines inspector to see, 11332. 

. : No case of inspector finding fault, 11333, 

' ' 11334. 

Disposal : 

Fines go to Workmen’s Accident Fund or 
to charities, 11330, 11331. 

Deductions in Collieries : 

Necessity for power to deduct from wages at 
the request of the workmen, 11181. 

Examples at Whitwood Collieries : 

Tools and explosives, 11182 : 

All men are obliged to buy explosives 
from company — tends to safety, 
11375-11377. 

House rent, 11183 : 

Included under existing law, 11184. 
Coal and leading : 

Coal supplied to workmen at a very 
cheap rate, 11185. 

Check weighmen : 

Power to make deduction under Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 11186. 
Workmen’s annual excursion, 11187 : 

Company contribute generally 2s. out 
of 3s., 11187-11189. 

No money is stopped from workman 
not going to excursion, 11190. 

Mutual accident fund, voluntary, 11191. 
Sick fund, voluntary, 11192. 

I Nursing fund, now extinct, 11193. 

■ Hospitals and infirmaries fund, voluntary, 
11194. 

Old-age pensions fund, voluntary, 11195 : 
Groat bulk of men pay to fund by 
agreement, 11296, 11297. 

Whole of administration is in hands 
of the men who contribute half the 
cost, 11297, 11298. 



Hodges, Isaac— cont. 

Deductions in Collieries — cont. 



Examples at Whitwood Collieries— coni. 
Old-age pensions, etc. — cont. 



A uniform contribution of -Id. a week 
is paid by all from the age of fifteen 
to fifty, 11299-11301. 



Pension is payable at any age the 
men consider a man is entitled to it 
really an incapacity pension, Hanoi 
11306. 

No surrender value is given if a man 
leaves, 11307. 



South African Fund, voluntary at the 
time, 11196. 



Deductions are a matter of private arrange- 
ment and net sum is given out at pay 
office according to the request furnished 
by the particular workman, 11197-11199. 

Employers act as a sort of bankers or officials 
to save expense of collection, 11200. 

Miners fill up a special form requiring 
deductions to be made, 11335-11338. 



Houlton, John P., General Manager, Bolsover 
Colliery Co., Ltd., near Chesterfield : 



Fines in Collieries : 

Continuance of system of fines by agreement 
with the men approved of, 11378-11382: 
Prosecution is a very great hardship, 11383. 

Bolsover Colliery Co., Ltd., near Chesterfield: 
Principal offences for which fines are 
imposed, 11384-11386. 

No exception has been taken by inspector 
to way in which fines have been levied, 
11459. 

Fines as punishment for criminal offences: 
Cruelty to animals and stealing: 

There are degrees in the nature of these 
offences, 11387-11389. 

Fining is a more convenient and quicker 
method, 11390-11395. 

Breaches of special rules — offences liable to 
prosecution : 

Taking matches into mine and smoking: 
Law should deal with serious oases, but 
there should he statutory powers to 
fine, 11395-11400. 

Neglecting to set sprags and props : 

There is a specified distance limit in accord- 
ance with Home Office order — a matter of 
safety of life, 11410-11417. 

Fining is an adequate punishment in some 
eases, 11418-11423. 



Gobbing props : 

Offence is neglecting to take props out, 
thereby saving trouble, 11424-11426. 

No manager would fine for not taking out a 
prop which would probably mean the 
collapse of the whole gob, and possibly 
the endangering of life ; the men can 
always get permission to leave the props 
in if necessary, 11427-11436. 

Burying and losing rails and tools : 

Men lose rails and tools through carelessness, 
and fines are only imposed in those case* 
directly under the control of the nien, 
11437-11440. 



Filling bad stuff : . . . 

Power of deduction under check -weigi g 
clauses of Coal Mines Regulation Act, » 
an effective way of dealing with matter, 
it applies, 11441-11447. . 

There is no obligation on colliery manage 
punish for offences, 11468-11473. 

Abolition : 

Alternative of suspension: ... .. 5 

Suspension is used in some eou ■ 
instead of fines, and effect ond-scg 
ii »s good, 11401-11404, 
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Houfton, John P —cont. 

Fines in Collieries — cont. 

Abolition — cont. 

Alternative of suspension— cont. 

A more severe punishment, but com- 
pany does not benefit as in fines, 
11405, 11406. 

A greater deterrent; there should be 
power to fine tor minor offences, 
11408, 11409. 

Suspension of one man does not make 
much difference to his fellow- 
workers, 11456. 

Men think suspension is a harder pun- 
ishment than a fine, but there has 
been no strong objection, 11460, 
11461. 

Small amount of fines at Bolsover Colliery 
might indicate that they were not neces- 
sary, but if men had been taken before 
the magistrate it would have cost them a 
great deal more, 11448-11451. 

Publication of offence at collieries in lieu of 
fines : 

Men would rather be fined, 11462- 
11468. 

Disposal : 

Company takes fines in cases where damage 
is done to property, but in cases of 
discipline they go to men’s funds, 11406, 
11407, 11457, 11458. 

All fines should be handed to some fund in 
which the men had a common interest, 
11457. 

Deductions in collieries : 

Supply of tools, sharpening and repairing, etc. ; 
Provided merely as a matter of convenience 
for the miners, 11474, 11470. 

Safety lamps : 

Provided free at Bolsover Colliery, 11476- 
11478. 

Butterworth, Alexander Kaye, General Manager, 
North Eastern Railway Co. : 

North Eastern Railway : 

About 50,000 hands employed ; 43,000 earning 
wages, 11481-3. 

Maintenance of discipline — fines and other 
methods of punishment : 

Fines Notice published after passing of 
Truok Act of 1896, 11484 : 

Posted in each engine shed and at 
stations and places where men are 
employed, 11485-11486. 

Considered to be necessary to comply 
with Act, 11487. 

A graded list of fines, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., 
considered as a maximum, 11488- 
11492. 

Rules supplied to all men, in one of 
which Company reserve the right to 
fine for acts or omissions specified, 
11493-11500. 

Section 1 (1) (6), 1896, has been read 
as referring to the amount of the fine 
as a maximum, 11548-11553. 

It is distinctly to the advantage of the 
men that everyone should not have, 
to be fined alike, 11554-11555. 

Power to impose double the amount Of 
fine on repetition of offence : 

There may be cases in which danger 
to life is caused, not justifying 
dismissal, 11566, 11557. 

No fines are imposed for offences other 
than those included in notice, 11567. 

It was thought that the vague and 
general way in which clauses are 
couched met the desire of the Act and 
of the men to give form and substance 
to that which was vague and general 
before the Act was passed, 11568- 
11573. 

411. 



Butterworth, Alexander Kaye— cont. 

N orth Eastern Railway — cont. 

Maintenance of discipline, etc. — cont. 

Fines notice, etc. — cont. 

No knowledge that some companies 
endeavoured to detail offences, 11574, 
11575. 

It is difficult to know how far notice 
should go in specifying act or omis- 
sion, 11576-11578. 

Responsibility for and method of imposing : 
Neither imposition nor amount of fine 
is determined bv subordinate officials, 
11493. 

Fine is either imposed by district 
superintendent or manager, or by 
head of department at headquarters 
after report by foremen and superior 
officers upwards, 11501, 11502. 
Written notice of the fine to be levied is 
given to each man, 11504^11507. 
Appeal to head of the department is 
open to each man, 11508-11512, 
11621-11624. 

Imposition by subordinate disapproved 
of, 11512-11516. 

Warnings also given come from a 
superior officer verbally, and are re- 
corded. 11610-11616. 

Railway men are well able to state their 
case effectively on appeal, 11625- 
11629. 

No doubt there might be cases in which 
men would feel that they had been 
dealt with wrongly, 11630-11632. 
Inspection of fine list by Government 
inspector to check unreasonable- 
ness : 

No very great objection, 11633- 
11645. 

General system adopted ; 

A caution is administered for first 
offence as a general rule, 11503. 
System is first caution, then fine, or 
after one or two cautions fines, then 
suspension, then dismissal. 11558. 
Threat of fine is held over a man when 
he is in the caution stage, 11559, 
11560. 

The very great majority of offences for 
which fines are imposed would not 
be met by an admonition, 11588, 
11589. 

Inadequacy of fining as a deterrent for 
moral offences such as lying, 11653- 
■ 11661. 

Fines levied and offences : 

Particulars of fines imposed in 1905, 
one-third not exceeding a Is., five- 
sixths not exceeding 2s. 6d., 11516— 
11518, 11584-11587. 

Amount deducted has diminished (£193 
in 1900, £75 in 1905) — no falling off 
in 'discipline, 11533—11535, 11581— 
11583. 

Offences of men having a long list re- 
corded against them, 11579, 11580. 
Fines are never imposed for offences 
not within the control of the men 
themselves, such as running late, 
11590-11598, 11662-11667. 

Necessity for fines : 

Mainly in connection with the running' 
of trains and conduct of traffic, 
11519, 11520. 
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PEE CIS OF EVIDENCE : 



Butterworth, Alexander Kaye— cont. 

North Eastern Railway — cont. 

Maintenance of discipline, etc. — cont. 

Abolition of fines and alternative of sus- 
pension or dismissal : 

Suspension is harder on the men, 11521- 
11523, 11599-11603. 

Men would hardly be in favour, 11524, 
11625. 

Suspension is only imposed for serious 
offences, 11542, 11543. 

Both fines and suspensions are de- 
terrent, 11544, 11545. 

Could not say how abolition of fines 
would result, 11546. 

"Discipline might relax if power to im- 
pose fines were prohibited, 11604- 
11609. 

The threat of dismissal might be more 
effective ; but would be hard on 
men and might be prejudicial to the 
Company, because officials would out 
of pity be reluctant to carry it out, 
11561-11566. 

Disposal of lines : 

Fines go into benevolent fund fo>. 
widows and orphans, 11536, 11617- 
11621. 

Fines — maximum proportion to wage : 

"No practical objection or difficulty, 
11673-11675. 

Evidence of Mr. Bell, M.P., (4722, 4723, 4952) : 
Fine a fixed sum and not according to wage : 
Wage would be taken into considera- 
tion by officer fixing the fine, 11526- 
11530. 

Different amount of fines for same offences : 
Gravity or levity of offence, position, 
wage, and previous record would be 
taken into consideration, 11531, 
11532. 11646-11652. 

Pine of 2s. 6d. on Hull porter for throwing 
invoices into an empty cask : 
Company were justified — a sheer bit of 
carelessness or laziness, 11537-11541. 
System of bonuses for good conduct : 

Withholding of bonus would be re- 
garded by men as a fine, 11547, 
1167L 

Bonus would be regarded as part of 
wage and cause trouble, 11668-11672. 

Gran«t£W. Guy, General Manager, Midland Rail- 
way Co. : 

Midland Railway : 

Necessity for maintenance of discipline, 11676- 
11678. 

Fines : 

Traffic Department : 

Fines abolished entirely, 11679. 

36.000 men employed, 11680, 11681. 
Discipline is no worse than before 

abolition, 11682, 11683, 11732. 

A good deal of highly-skilled labour 
effected, 11724-11731. 

No danger to safety by abolition, 11746. 
Number of people dealt with by one 
form of punishment or another has 
very largely decreased Bince 1895, 
11747-11767. 

Locomotive and Carriage and Waggon 
Department : 

System of fines remains, 11679. 

24.000 men employed, 11680, 11681. 
Need for fines because of diversity of 

offences which can be committed. 
11684-11687 : 

Diversity of conditions might lead 
to man being wrongly fined, but 
investigation is thorough, 11740- 
11745. 

Notices published under Truck Act, 
1896, 11688-11694 : 

A general description of the cate- 
gory of fines, with the maximum, 
11689,11690,11700. 



Gianet, W. Guy - cont. 

Midland Railway — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Locomotive and Carriage, etc .—cont. 

Opinion of officers contro lling depart- 
ment is against abolition, 11697. 
System adopted is reprimand, (he 
suspension, reduction, and discharge' 
11699. B ’ 

£204 9s. 8d. inflicted in 1905 on 24,366 
men, 11701. 

Persons engaged in carriage and waggon 
department have their attention 
called to the rules, 11702. 
Responsibility for imposing fins : 

In all cases the head of the de- 
partment, 11703. 

Amount of wages earned is taken 
into account, 11704. 

Alternative of suspension : 

Personally more in favour of system 
than of fines, 11695-11698. 

Evidence of Mr. Bell, M.P. : 

Rules as to conditions of service and 
infliction of punishment (4726) : 
Neither long nor complicated, 
11705-11707. 

Absence of list or schedule (4727) : 
Schedule of offences and maxi- 
mum fines are posted all over 
the shops and places generally, 
11708, 11709. 

Drivers fined for omission to sign of 
duty, (4743) : 

Locomotive superintendent regards 
offence as a grave one, as signing 
off is one of the tests of condition 
of driver leaving engine ; men are 
reprimanded and cautioned be- 
fore being fined, 11710, 11768, 
11769. 

Staveley driver fined for omitting to 
sign orders or instructions(4745): 
A very important matter, 11711. 
Fines for emission of black smoke and 
blowing off steam (4756-4769): 
A very important matter — very 
best coal bought, 11712. 
Company are liable to prosecution 
for unnecessary emission of 
black smoke, 11713. 
Signalmen’s bonuses (4800-4805) : 
An extremely rare thing for the 
whole or part of bonus to be 
taken away as punishment, 
11714-11716. 

Stoppage is a fine as bonus is 
undoubtedly part of the wage, 
11782-11784. 

Wages have increased and are not 
lower in consequence of bonus, 
11785-11789. 

Publication of offenders’ names (4774) : 
Not the practice on the Midland, 
11717. 

Clerical staff : 

No fines imposed ; they are not under 
the same discipline that obtains with 
men who have to be controlled, 
11733-11739. 

Friendly Society : 

Managed practically by the men— Com- 
pany contribute £21,000 a year— -allow- 
ances during ordinary and accidental 
sickness — superannuation at sixty-five— 
payments at death, 11718-11720. 

Audited by actuaries ; society is now on 
a solvent footing, 11721-11723. 

Membership is only enforced in tralne 
department and in the case of drivers, 
firemen and cleaners, 11770-11774. 

Men have a clear majority on the manage- 
ment committee, 11775-11778. 
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Crowther, C. H., West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Woollen Manufacturers’ and Spinners’ 
Association, Huddersfield : 

Director of Middlemost Bros., Clough House Mills, 
Huddersfield, Woollen Cloth Manufacturers, 11791- 
11793. 

West Riding Woollen Manufacturers' and Spinners' 
Association : 

Vice-President and represents their views* 
11794-11798. 

General opinion is that Truck Act is fair and 
equitable to both sides, 11799. 

Middlemost Brothers : 

Fines are imposed for damaging goods in weaving 
department, 11800, 11802. 

Fines amounted to 4Jd. per £100 of wages paid 
in 1904, 7d. in 1905, and 5£d. in 1906, 11801. 
11837-8. 

Wool and Worsted-weaving : 

Fines for damaged goods : 

Agreement with weaver : 

No list is exhibited ; when he starts 
work a ticket is given stating 
that he is responsible for damages , 
11803-11805. 

Ticket is not signed in any way 
by weaver, 12031, 12032. 

Weaver understands he has to pay, 
no agreement in writing, 11810, 
11811. 

Amount of actual damage is deducted 
from wages, occasionally paid on 
the spot, 11812-11817. 

Amount is not specified or ascertained 
beforehand and cannot be, 11818- 
11823. 

A ticket or paper, showing particulars 
of deduction, is given when a de- 
duction is made, 11824-11827, 11832. 

Nature of offence and amount of fine 
imposed : 

Amount is fixed according to selling 
price of cloth damaged — allowance 
is made to customers in each case, 
11806-11809, 11823, 11941-11946. 

Two shillings out of wage of 24s. to 
26s. might be imposed, 11831. 

Fines are imposed only in cases of 
wilful damage or damage through 
carelessness, mostly the latter,11899- 
11907, 11935-11939. 

No charge could be made for damage 
resulting from the irregular running 
of a machine, bad material or any 
other matter not within control 
of weaver, 11901, 11904, 12007- 
12009, 12020-12024. 

No ready information at hand as to 
gross cases and heavy fines, 11923- 
11928. 

Maximum amount would not be more 
than 4s. or 5s., 11994-11998. 

Weaver is only charged for what is 
absolutely his damage ; a matter of 
opinion whether allowance should 
be made for weaknesses of human 
nature, 11999-12003. 

No undue pressure is put'upon weaver 
in connection with the running of 
loom, 12041-12043. 

Attitude of workers : 

No exception has been taken by weavers 
themselves, nor by their representa- 
tives, as to way in which damage is 
arrived at, 11828-11830, 11949- 
11951. 

Disposal of fines : 

Sometimes go into profit and loss 
account, 11833-11835. 



Crowther, C. H .—cont. 

Wool and Worsted-weaving — cont. 

Fines for damaged goods— cont. 

Disposal of fines — cont. 

No objection poison ally to the whole 
of fines going into workmen’s sick 
fund, 11957, 11958. 

Effect of fines on discipline : 

Object of small amount of fines imposed 
is discipline, 11836-11849. 

* Abolition of fines would lead to careless 
work, 11850, 11859, 11956, 11978- 
11984. 

Refusal to pay fines results in dis- 
missal, 11851-11853. 

Cautions, recording of offences, and 
dismissal for repetition of offence, 
would not be effective in bringing 
about the same standard of work- 
manship, 11854-11859, 11911-11922, 
11974-11977, 12025-12030. 

No sheds without fines so far as known, 
11860, 11861, 11971-11973. 

Fact of workmen knowing they are 
responsible and may be fined tends 
to produce better work, 11569, 
11570, 11908-11910, 11929, 11940. 
Prospect of dismissal would be suffi- 
ciently deterrent for the “ reason- 
able ” man, but he is never fined, 
11930-11934. 

.' Method of discipline if fines were pro- 

hibited would be dismissal, but 
not for first fault ; keeping record of 
bad work would not be as effective 
as a fine, 11985-11989. 

Thirty-six people fined in three years 
at Middlemost Bros. — no workman 
fined more than twice in same time, 
11990-11993. 

f- Comparison with spinning department : 

No fines in spinning ; spoiled work is 
rare, not the same opportunity of 
damage as in weaving, 11871-11878, 
12003-12006. 

Inspection of mill : 

Fines do not come before factory in- 
spector, 11947, 11948. 

Wages of weavers : 

Proportion to prioe of cloth woven 
varies according to cost of weaving, 
11962-11955. 

Register of fines : 

No objection to a register being kept- 
open to inspection of factory in- 
spector, 12033-12035. 

Late coming : 

No fines; dismissal after warning is the- 
; ‘ punishment for bad cases, 11862-11868. 

Conflict with evidence of Mr. B. Turner 
(6963) ; no evidence to prove that fines- 
are imposed, but in Middlemost Bros, if a 
man loses an hour or two a week through 
late coming, a pro rata deduction is made 
from his wages, 11969-11970. 

' r System adopted keeps men up to a fair 
standard of punctuality, but there is* 
room for improvement, 12012-12019. 
Deductions for mender’s wages : 

Menders make the goods right and are paid 
by the firm ; no deduction is made from 
weavers by Middlemost Bros., 11879- 
11881. 

An arrangement exists between mender 
and weavers whereby latter pay the former- 
id. per yard for mending a very bad 
piece — a matter not under the observ- 
ation of firm at all, 11882-11898. 

Mender would report refusal to pay the- 
id. to firm, who would go carefully into- 
matter, 12036-12040. 

Fines for other purposes •. 

• ~ Favoured, to keep up the excellence of the 

workmen, 12010, 12011. 

12 
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Holmshaw, R., Hon. Secretary, Sheffield United Holmshaw, R.—cont. 

Cutlery Council ; Secretary, Sheffield Trades Cutlery Trader- cont. 

Council ; Secretary, Scissor Grinders Deductions, etc. — coni. 

Union ! Rent— cont. 



Cutlery Trade: 

Organisations of workers : 

Sheffield United Cutlery Council: 

Embraces 1,500 workmen employed 
in cutlery trade in Sheffield, 12045- 
12047. * 

Sheffield Trades Council : 

About 16,000 workmen of all classes 
represented, 12055. 

Scissor Grinders’ Union : 

About 200 men represented, 12056. 

History : 

A very old industry with customs peculiar 
to it alone, 12048, 12049. 

Confined to the district known as Hallam- 
shire, of which Sheffield is the centre, 
12050. 

Originally carried on in works situated on 
the rivers surrounding Sheffield, tire 
workmen working in solitary grinding 
wheels; very informal habits formed 
and a set of traditions handed down, 
12051, 12057. 

Solitary wheels are now nearly all abolished, 
and the workmen are now gathered into 
factories and have taken their old habits 
with them, 12052-12054. 

Factories in which trade is carried on : 

Known locally as a “ wheel,” room in which 
grinder works is a “hull,” consisting 
of a number of “ troughs ” (five to ten) 
in which grinder’s stone revolves, 12058. 

In file grinding one man works at a trough, 
but in pen and pocket blade grinding 
two can work, 12059. 

Three classes of wheels, private, semi- 
private, and public, 12060. 

Private wheel : 

Owner employs all the workmen, who 
work only for the former. 12060. 

Semi-private wheel: 

Owner employs only a certain number 
' of the men, the rest rent room and 
power from him and work either on 
their own or for another manufacturer, 
usually the latter, 12060-12063. 

Public wheei: 

Owner lets room and power to anyone 
not in his employ who chooses to 
hire them, 12060, 12065. 

Bent is charged in all three cases and is 
about the same, 12064, 12066. 

System of deductions for power and light- 
is universal, 120 ;3. 

No distinction can be drawn between the 
classes of men working in the different 
wheels, 12287. 

Majority of members of Cutlery Council 
work in the private and semi-private 
wheels, 12288-12290. 

Factories are largely confined to the cutlery 
trade, 12291-12293. 

Deductions from grinders and cutlers : 

Gross wages are paid subject to a discount 
and to deduction for wheel rent, 12067, 
12068. 

Discount : 

Deduction is off the ordinary piece 
rates, 12069. 

Established by agreement (not in 
writing) between individual work- 
man and individual employer, and 
amount varies ; a way of reducing 
wages, 12070-12076. 

Rent : '' - 

Grinder pays from 3s. to 8s. per week 
according to work done, 12076, 12077. 
Table blade grinders pay more than 
Bcissor grinders, 12078. 



Rent has to be paid if workman is 
absent through illness or shortness 
of work, and if engine breaks down 
12079, 12080, 12184-12190, 12297 
12298. 

Amount charged pays for the coal 
engine tenter’s wages, etc., and 
leaves a nice balance, 12086, 12087 
12191-12200. 



Tools: 

Workman generally finds his own, but 
in the case of the file grinder 33 per 
cent, of his wages is deducted for 
room and tools, 12081. 

Deduction tor vice does not come under 
cutlery, 12224. 

Light : 

Charge of 4d. or 6d. per gas light is 
made ; where workman has a meter 
of his own cost is much less, 12082. 

Impossible to investigate whether 
charges are fair and reasonable, 
12124. 

No case known of a different charge 
being made as between men and 
girls, 12214-12216. 

Mr. Dodgson, factory inspector, has 
no authority direct from union for 
saying that latter regards deduction 
for light as reasonable, 12217-12219. 



Abolition and payment of a net wage : 

No instance of employer fixing a net 
wage and paying all the on-cost, 
12084. 

Attitude of workers : 

Feeling of workers (more especially 
those who work for owner) is 
that a system which allows gas 
and rent to be charged for if a 
man is ill, is unfair, 12085. 

Workers would prefer net wages— 
there is a sense of grievance 
against present system, 12117— 
12123. 

, No protest has been made by trades 
union because system of in- 
working has only spread in 
comparatively recent times, 
12126-12145. 

Possibility of bringing matters to 
notice of employers in an official 
way by conference, 12294-12296, 
12299. 

Favours — there would be an induce- 



ment for employer to find more 
regular work because of keeping 
running expenses in regard to 
machinery down to lowest point, 
12086-12088, 12162, 12225- 

12230 : 

Evidence is against present system, 
whether deductions are accord- 
ing to the proper form of law or 
otherwise, 12092-12094. 

Men would be expected to be 
subject to factory discipline 
and regulations, 12169-12174, 
12178-12180. 

An adjustment of piece priee £ 
would be necessary, 12231—12234- 

Views expressed apply °b' e ny “ 
the case of private wheels, 1227 , 
12272. 

System of net wage would not 
hinder tendency of employers 
bring their men into the factory, 
because of the convenience o' 

1 having his men under his roo . 
12277-12282. 
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Holmshaw, R.— cont. 

Cutlery Trade — cont. 

Deductions, etc. — coni. 

Abolition, etc. — coni. 

Workers in America are charged 
nothing, 12087, 12181. 

Factories there are better heated, 
12182, 12183. 

Moseley Commission Report makes 
reference to conditions of cutlery 
trade, 12300-12303. 

Effect on discipline : 

An improvement would result — 
present system is responsible 
for any unsteadiness that exists 
among workmen, 12089-12091. 

Difficulty of men working for an em- 
ployer who is not the owner of 
factory : 

No difference in principle as to 
getting at net wage when work- 
men work for one employer, 
12095-12101. 

In cases where man works for 
several outside employers present 
system of receiving gross wages 
from these and paying rent 
himself cannot be altered, 12102- 
12116, 12270, 12273. 

Difficulties in the case of semi- 
private wheels where men work 
chiefly for owner would be got 
• over probably by owner employ- 

ing less men full time, 12273- 
12276. 

Exhibition of Notice under Truck Act: 

No notices of deductions are displayed, 
12201-12206. 

No cases have been brought to notice 
of factory inspector ; his power was 
not known, 12207-12212, 12246. 

Act is absolutely a dead letter, 12213. 

Relations between employer and workman : 

Men are quite aware of deductions, when 
they engage to take work, 12146. 

They can go at what time they like and 
are not subject to the ordinary discipline 
of a factory — a system not claimed as a 
right or privilege, but which has grown 
up through long years of custom, 12147- 
12149, 12175-12177. 

Workers will not know that a particular 
employer is going to charge them wheel 
room when he is not finding them work 
or when the engine is stopped, 12150- 
12161. 

Criticism of the management in giving out 
of work, 12163-12168. 

Contract between the two is either verbal 
or implied, 12249, 12250. 

Private wheel : 

Man agrees to do employer’s work 
and then becomes a tenant, 12251- 
12254. 

He can be dismissed by an ordinary 
notice, rent terminating at the 
moment of dismissal, 12255, 12256; 
and for misconduct, 12257, 12258. 

Troughs are let by the week generally, 
but a man is only there so long as 
he remains an employee, 12259. 

Semi -private wheel : 

Employer has first claim on workman, 
but latter may work for outsiders, 
12261-12265. 

He is subject to a week or month’s 
notice, and may be dismissed for 
misconduct, rent terminating at the 
same time by notice, 12266-12268. 

Public wheel : 

Man is a tenant and nothing else, 

. 12269. 



Holmshaw, R corn. 

Cutlery Trade— cont,. 

Sheffield factory inspectors : 

No trade union officials have approached 
Mr. Dodgson about Truck Act, 12220- 
12223. 

Experience of present system is not pleasant, 
as regards the junior inspectors, 
12223, 12235-12237, 12247, 12248: 

Statement is based on a single instance, 
12238, 12239. 

Matter has not been mentioned to Mr. 
Dodgson, who is responsible for the 
work of the distriot, 12240-12243. 

Wardley, W. F., Member, Sheffield Cutlery Council, 
representing the Forging Trade : 

Agrees with Mr. Holmshaw’s evidence, 12304-12307. 

Cutlery Trade: 

Truck Acts, observance of : 

Illegal conditions imposed on workmen 
who are not members of a trade society 
and cannot defend themselves, 12308- 
12310. 

Extracts from Truck Acts should be placed 
in a conspicuous place in each firm, 
12038, 12332. 

Provisions not known by workmen as 
notices are not displayed ; otherwise 
matters would have been brought to 
notice of headquarters long ago, 12331- 
12333, 12352-12354. 

Abstracts of Factory Act containing notice 
as to Truck Acts are not posted in a 
conspicuous place, 12365-12363, 12378- 
12384. 

No complaint made to factory inspector, 
12364-12366. 

Deductions : 

Defective work : 

Refusal to pay forger’s wages for work 
done which master or manager con- 
siders defective, 12311-12318, 12335. 

Inferior raw material supplied from 
which it is impossible to make a 
sound article, 12319. 

Workers make fourteen to the dozen, 
extra two as compensation to em- 
ployers for wasters, but are some- 
times required to make wasters over 
again, 12320-12322, 12324-12346. 

No written notice or contract, 12323, 
12327, 12336. 

Rent : 

Spring knife cutters are compelled to 
pay when works are closed for re- 
pairs to machinery, stocktaking, etc., 
12334-12342. 

Men are not in a trade union and are 
not strong enough to fight cases, 
12343-12345. 

Abolition and payment of net wage : 

Practice of forgers’ union is to have a 
net wage, 12346-12348. 

System of deductions objected to, 
12349-12351. 

Silversmiths : 

Deductions : 

Breakage of articles : 

Wages stopped when article made is 
broken or faulty (through no fault 
of workman) in some part not made 
by him, 12328-12330, 12367-12373. 

Parts are received from workmen and 
not from employer, 12374-12376. 

Colliery : 

Deductions made from labourers’ wages for 
machinery broken for which they were held 
' partly responsible, 12376, 12377. 
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Hobson, Alfred I., Hon. Secretary, Sheffield 
Cutlery Manufacturers’ Association : 

Cutlery Trade: 

Deductions for rent, power, light, etc. : 

^Cutlery trade was a handicraft trade 
originally, practised by workmen 
at their homes, but factory syst m 
has grown up, and deduction repre- 
sents the adjustment of the accom- 
modation found, 12389, 12390. 

Deductions were originally a matter 
of negotiation between the workman 
and master, 12391, 12392. 

Abolition and payment of net wage : 

Men would like net wage possibly, 
but not the discipline, 12403-12405, 
12424. 

Rate of wages would have to be fought 
out and strikes probable, 12424, 
12425, 12435, 12441-12446, 12472- 
12474. 

Salvation of trade is dependent on 
machinery, which would certainly 
result in a net wage, but it cannot 
be hurri:d, 12426, 12433, 12434. 

Difficulty in semi-private wheels of 
preventing men using the employer’s 
tools -and materials (more especially 
grindstones) for benefit of somebody 
else. 12427, 12428, 12474, 12475, 
12493-12497. 

Payment of standing expenses by 
employer would not help him to fill 
factory and work full time, 12429- 
12432. 

Alteration of system of deductions 
will be to the detriment of the 
industrious and to the advantage of 
the idler, 12454. 

Wages of table knife forgers were fixed 
in 1849 (with no deduction except 
for gas), by arrangement, so that 
they are less than those of out- 
workers by the amount of deductions 
latter pay, 12463-12467. 

Sheffield trade remains a handicraft 
trade and in that respect is unique, 
12476-12478. 

Supply of grindstones by employers 
instead of by workmen would lead 
to difficulties as regards responsi- 
bility for safety and as regards wear. 



Hobson, Alfred J.—cont. 

Cutlery Trade— cont. 

Deductions for rent, etc. — cont. 

Attitude of workers : 

No complaints have been made by 
any trade union, 12417-12421, 12462. 
Contract : 

No written agreement and no notice 
posted, 12468-12470, 12479-12483. 
Every man accepts conditions or 
leaves, 12471. 

Waste : 

Old custom of making fourteen to the 
dozen ; waste is less now, but more 
facilities are provided, and price 
paid for fourteens is adequate for 
doing fourteens, 12500-12602. 
Relations between employer and workmen : 

Out- workers : 

Wages usually paid without any 
deductions whatever, but with a 
less result, 12393, 12394. 

Employed at will, being found work 
as lone as it is convenient, 12395, 
12397, 12398. 

Tn-workers : 

Either give or take a month’s notice, 
12396, 12484-12486. 

Very little discipline in the ordinary 
sense of the word, 12399-12402. 
System is better for the men than out- 
work, but there is a strong feeling 
amongst employers that provision 
of factories does not pay, 12422, 
12423. 

Employers generally undertake to 
provide a living wage during times 
of bad trade, 12465-12461. 

Some of the men are contractors, 
grinders undoubtedly, as they occupy 
a distinct portion of premises as 
tenants, 12487, 12488. 

Agreement with grinders is verbal, and 
they are free to bring in work from 
outside, 12489-12492. 

German trade : 

Effect of competition on Sheffield trade, 
12424, 12425, 12433, 12478. 

System under which work is carried on, 
12503-12506. 



12493, 12497-12499. „ . 

Interference with customs would make Bradbury, Joseph, Hon. Secretary, Master Sliver- 



conditions of trade dearer, 
12658. 



smiths’ Association, Sheffield : 

Silversmiths’ trade : 



Rent: 

Charge is made when men are away 
sick, but engine is running all tho 
same and trough is reserved, acting 
as warehouse for tools, 12406, 12407. 

Men’s wages are fixed on the assumption 
that they pay rent for the trough, 
12447-12454. 

Reasonableness : 

Charges do not represent the standing 
charges of firm, but the accommoda- 
tion which would otherwise have to 
be paid for if men went outside ; 
no profit is made, 12408-12416, 
12429-12431. 

Light : 

No profit is made, because fittings have 
to be kept in repair and there is 
very considerable waste by the men, 
12413-12416, 12436, 12437. 

Price paid for work was fixed when 
men found their own light ; substi- 
tution of supply by employer was 
advantageous to men, who got better 
light, 12438-12440. 



Deductions : 

Deductions made for : (1) light, rent, 

power ; (2) increased facilities or im- 

proved machinery provided ; (3) material 
supplied ; (4) Concessions made by 

workmen in consideration of work coming 
in larger quantities than when price was 
first arranged or to enable manufacturers 
to meet competition, 12507-125011. 
Light : 

Burnishers and polishers charged 2d- 
per week during winter months, 
12511. 

Difference from price charged to 
cutlers (4d.) — no suggestion to make 
12524-12532. 



Steam power and mateiials supplied: 
Stampers are subject to a discount 
deduction for steam power 
prices paid were fixed when wot 
was done by hand, 12511-1251 
Men work more quickly,- better 
and at more profit to themselves, 
12511 and masters, 12533-12540. 
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Bradbury, Joseph— cont. 

Silversmith s' trade — cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Steam power and materials supplied — cont. 

Stampers, etc. — cont. 

Discount charged is uniform what- 
ever wages are earned — arrived 
at by negotiation with the men, 
12564-12560. 

Amount fixed roughly in the em- 
ployers’ minds met cost of 
installation of power, 12561- 
12563. 

New machinery is no doubt a 
capital charge on the industry, 
12564-12567. 

Buffers and polishers are subject to a 
discount deduction for steam 
power and materials — men prefer 
to have latter supplied, 12513. 

System is no doubt something 
more than a discount for material 
supplied ; it is a discount for 
adjusting prices, 12569-12585. 

Net price received by men practically 
does not vary at different factories, 
12592-12594. 

Contract : 

Deductions are well understood and 
agreed to, 12513, 12523. 

No written agreement with operatives 
for discount deduction for steam 
power, 12568. 

Abolition and payment of net wage : 

Prices paid would be reduced by 
amount of discount now deducted, 
12513. 

Cost of olerioal work would be increased; 
a tedious business to arrive at wages 
each week, 12585-12591. 

Legality : 

Home Office in 1899 informed Associa- 
tion that the facts disclosed in their 
communication did not seem to 
establish conclusively that the 
practices mentioned therein were 
breaches of Truck Acts, 12513. 

Practices submitted to Home Office 
for decision included failure to 
exhibit notices under Acts, 12547- 
12553. 

Broken or faulty articles : 

Deductions never heard of, 12515, 12516. 

Statement as to supply of inferior raw 
material from which it is impossible to 
make a sound article does not apply to 
trade, 12517-12522. 

Organisation of workers : 

Seven different unions in Sheffield, 
12514. 

Beckett, Wm., Sheffield Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers : 

File, saw, and edge tool trades : 

Engaged in manufactures for last forty-seven 
years, 12595-12601. 

Deductions : 

Light ; 

Sixpence per week charged, except 
file cutters who pay 3d. or 4d., 12602. 

Charge of 6d. is more than cost, but 
extra is for contingencies, 12603- 
12605. 

Whether charge is 3d. or 6d. is 
of no moment to workmen, 12628- 
12630. 

Coke : 

Deduction in some cases as part of 
bargain ; in others not a deduction 
but included in price list, 12606- 
12613. 

Whether amount really meets charge 
is not material, 12631-12642. 



Beckett, Wm.— cont. 

File, saw , and edge tool trades — cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Tools: 

Men who use their employer’s tools 
pay one-third of their gross earnings, 
12614. 

Men are all pieceworkers, 12615. 

Attitude of workers: 

System is well understood and there 
have been no complaints, 12616, 
12624-12627. 

Observance of Truck Acte : 

No notices are exhibited, 12643- 
12645. 

Comparison with America and Germany: 

Pile trade, 12616-12623. 

System of working in Sheffield is far better 
economically for workmen, 12646-12654. 

Johnstone, H., H.M. Inspector of Mines, Stafford 
District : 

Inspector for twenty years, 12659-12661. 

Allowance of Beer to Goal Miners in South Stafford- 
shire : 

Practice has prevailed for at least 150 years, 
12662-12664. 

History of practice: 

Introduction due to physical conditions 
under which work was carried on, and 
terms or conditions of employment, 
associated chiefly with the working of 
the thick coal in South Stafford- 
shire, 12665, 12666: 

Working places were very large in 
sectional area and ventilating current 
was necessarily of very low velocity, 
its cooling effect being diminished to 
the utmost possible extent, and the 
workings tended to get hot, 12667- 
12672. 

Coal has always been liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, before which 
stage the heat while men work is 
excessive, 12673-12677. 

Mining engineers and managers in those 
days feared that circulation of large 
quantities of air would develop the 
combustion, 12678-12680. 

Shifts of twelve hours worked, with 
sometimes an extra quarter or half 
shift, 12681. 

Perspiration and violent thirst induced 
by heat and dust suggested the 
method of supplying beer, 12682. 

Pit water is unpalatable and undrink- 
able ; it gets heated and useless for 
thirst quenching, 12683. 

State of matters existed generally through 
South Staffordshire up to between 
1870 and 1880, 12684, 12685. 

Men who worked in thick coal allowed 
two quarts per day, those who worked 
in the thin seams one quart; half 
allowance to boys, 12691, 12692. 

Charter -master system : 

Working of coal is let in many cases 
to a charter-master or butty — a 
contractor who, before Truck Acts, 
was invariably the owner of a licensed 
store from which the workmen were 
practically compelled to supply them- 
selves with food, liquor, clothes, etc., 
12687. 

Men were frequently required to work 
overtime for which they received no 
wages, but were allowed a certain 
quantity of beer, 12687-12690. 
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Johnstone, H.— coni. 

Allowance of Beer, etc. — cont. 

Present-day conditions : 

Practice is still maintained in the great 
majority of collieries in the Black 
Country, 12693. 

Only one drink per day is given in many 
cases instead of two as formerly, owing to 
shortening of the shifts to about nine and 
a half hours, 12694, 12699. 

Physical conditions have been much im- 
proved, ventilation better, 12695-12698. 

Ventilation of pits is not entirely furnace, 
12748, 12749. 

Young miners are still being supplied with 
their half allowance, 12751. 

Beer is given because some kind of refresh- 
ment is necessary, 12759. 

Abolition of practice: 

Attitude of employers and contractors : 

Mineowners generally appear to be 
averse to custom and would be glad to 
see it discontinued, 12700, 12701. 

Some employers have compounded by 
giving a money payment of 2d. per 
day in lieu of beer, 12702-12705, 
12728. 12729. 

Contractors or butty men would prefer 
to continue under present conditions, 
12707-12709. 

Feeling in favour of abolition is growing, 
12750. 

Fear of prosecution for contravention 
of Truck Act is the reason probably 
for objection to practice, 12752- 
12754. 

More wages would be paid, 12706. 

Attitude of workmen : 

South Staffordshire Miners’ Union, 
strongly in favour of continuance of 
practice, 12710-12713, 12750. 

Attempts at substitution of money pay- 
ments for beer allowance have led to 
friction between employers and employed 
owing to different values placed upon the 
beer, 12714, 12715, 12734-12737- 

Nearly 2,000 workmen, many of them in the 
thick pits, receive no beer at all 
12715-12718 : 

Substitutes are taken in, 12723, 12724. 

' ■_ ; Some of these men are employed by 
butties, most of them by owners 
direct, 12738, 12739. 

Practice is a contravention of Truck Acis, 
which should be enforced, 12719-12722, 
12758 

Discontinuance of allowance would not 
affect efficiency of work, 12723. 

Possibly, some men in collieries where beer 
is allowed do not take it, 12730. 

Practice would to a large extent disappear 
if the butty system disappeared, 12760. 



Hamilton, W. F., K. C. Church Army: 

Church Array : 

Nature and object explained, 12763. 

An incorporated company not formed for profit 
12764. ' 

Labour Homes, Receiving Homes, and King’s 
Labour Tents, 12765, 12766 : 

Each man entering Home signs an agreement 
and undertakes after the first month to 
try and get work for himself, 12767. 

Manner of payment for work : 

Men are paid at piece work rates, 6s. is 
deducted weekly for board and lodg- 
ing, and Is. a week pocket money 
allowed, the remainder being re- 
served until they leave the Rome 
12768, 12770-12772. 

Amount reserved is compulsory thrift, 
and man is saved from temptation to 
spend it, 12788-12790. 

Reserved pay may be forfeited for mis- 
conduct, a great inducement to men 
to behave properly; amount for- 
feited in nine months was less than 
£30 out of wage of £20,000, 12791- 
12793. 

Forfeiture of money is no doubt a real 
loss to individual, 12795-12797. 

Object of Homes : 

Homes are intended to give men work 
pending the time that they are able 
to procure work elsewhere, 12769, 

Contract : 

Doubtful whether contract is a contract 
of service, but assuming that it is, 
that Church Army is an employer, 
and that the men are workmen, the 
exemption under Sec. 23 of the 
Truck Act, 1887, allowing contracting 
for the supply of food, etc., applies, 
12773-12777. 

Church Army is a non-paying concern, 
dependent on charity, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the ordinary relation of 
employer and workman exists, 12778- 
12787. 

Assuming relation of employer and 
workman existed in the statutory 
sense, and Section 23 did not cover 
the case. Homes, so far as the re- 
formatory part is concerned, would be 
useless, 12802. 

Fresh legislation to clear up matter 
should exempt Church Army Homes 
and similar organisations 
operation of the Truck Acts, 12803, 
12804. 



Workmen taking beer into mine : 

Not approved of, 12725. 

Possibly some of the men at collieries where 
practice has been discontinued take beer 
in — no complaints of intoxication, 12731- 
12733. 

Quality and effect of beer supplied : 

At the price of 3d. per gallon it cannot be 
very intoxicating, 12726. 

Cannot say whether half allowance supplied 
to boys induces them to take to liquor, 
12727. 

Cannot give an opinion as to how men in 
South Staffordshire compare in sobriety 
with others, 12755. 

Vomparison with other mining districts: 

Not conversant with Lancashire mines ; 
in Durham mines the temperature realises 
S4°. 12740-12743. 

No beer, drinking in North Staffordshire, 
12744-12747. 



Occupation carried on : 

Men are employed on wood chopping ; 
experience shows that less is los 
on that industry than any otter 
tried. 12798. 12799. 

Skilled wood choppers would turn out 
more bundles than the men m tne 
Homes. 12800, 12801. 



[ason, Frederick, Secretary, PeterboroughTraders 

Association : 

Peterborough Traders' Association : . 

Traders comprise all branches of ^^T’.ogos. 

140 members who are tradesmen, 

A combination for the promotion of m 
interests, 12809, 12810. » 

Evidence wrs considered by the commi ee 
association, 12811, 12812. 
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Mason, Frederick,— -flora*. 

Deductions by Companies from Employees' Wages for 
Goods : 

Competition with ordinary traders unfair, 
12813 : 

Some traders who do credit business with the 
employees complain that their payments are 
postponed because of short wages received on 
account of stoppages made by companies’ 
managers, 12813. 

Managers sell articles to employees and lend 
money, and payments are deducted from 
weekly wage, 12814, 12813. 

Coals : 

One case of 6d. deducted from each of four 
men, 12815. 

Deductions made from ganger for coals, 
12816, 12820. 

Contract is probably verbal, not written, 
12821-12825. 

Manager sells the coals on his own account, 
12826-12831. 

Net sum is paid to the worker, 12835. 

Furniture : 

A furniture dealer has delivered goods to 
men’s homes on manager’s account, 
12832, 12833. 

Deduction is understood to be made from 
wages for the furniture, 12834, 12836- 
12839. 

Bicycles : 

Manager is paid direct, 12840, 12841. 

Boots : 

Foreman sells and is paid direct by employee, 
12842, 12843. 

Watch club : 

Railway foreman ran a club and was paid 
direct, 12844, 12845. 

Whole system is very undesirable ; employee is 
compelled to buy articles direct from the 
manager who gives preference to those who 
buy from him, 12846. 

Murphy, R., Irish Government Workers’ Council. 

Irish Government Workers’ Council : 

Workers employed on public works by the Irish 
Government in different classes of employ- 
ment, 12847-12854. 

Meetings held, and several matters reported to 
heads of departments — no replies received, 
12855, 12856. 

Ordnance Survey Department : 

Stoppage of pay for unlimited periods : 

Employees have to show a certain amount 
of work for their pay, and a certain amount 
per day is taken off for not making 
sufficient progress, 12857-12859. 

Deduction is a fine ; workman is put on less 
wages without considering his views, 
12860-2. 

Stoppage of part of daily rate of pay, 12863. 

Fine of a day’s pay after suspension : 

Labourer suspended for two days and loses 
three days’ pay, 12864, 12942, 12943. 

Regulations of Department empowering impo- 
sition of above fines, 12865-12869. 

Observance of Truck Act, 1896 : 

No printed notices or contracts ; each 
individual received copy of Regulations, 
12870-12874, 12951-12958. 

No agreement is signed, 12954, 12959, 12960. 

Suspensions are frequent, 12944. 

Army Ordnance Department : 

Deduction for loss or damage to public property : 

Regulations of Department allow for a 
deduction from wages to meet loss or 
damage after due inquiry — a condonation 
of a criminal offence, 12875-12881. v 

Charges for missing stores : 

Labourers have been compelled to pay for 
stores reported missing without responsi- 
bility being fixed, 12882. 

Sum was fixed according to value of stores 
and payment was made by men after 
receipt of wages ; really a deduction, 
12883-12891. 



Murphy, R. —coni. 

Army Ordnance Department — cont. 

Charges for missing stores — cont. 

A case brought to notice of Secretaiy of State 
for War — no action taken so far as known, 
12892-12894. 

Workers regard payments as unjust ; they 
are not paid for responsibility placed upon 
them, 12895, 12896. 

Stoppage of Pay from man injured on Duty : 
Wages reduced because man could not keep 
up his former standard owing to injury, 
12897-12899. 

Stoppage for breaking of articles during repair : 
Instance of a careful man having to pay half 
the cost of broken article, 12900-12906. 

Fines : 

Only two oases out of 120 people at two 
depdts in one year, 12926-12941. 

Observance of Truck Act : 

No printed notice or contract is posted and 
no agreement signed, 12951-12960. 

Payments by or Deductions from Irish Government 
Workers, generally : 

Payments, whether made after wages are paid or 
shown on pay-sheets, are compulsory and really 
deductions from wages, 12907-12910. 

Payments go into public funds, 12911. 

Examples of other deductions and stoppages 
from wages, all made without any contract, 
12911-12919, 12965-12973. 

Workers are dissatisfied with system, and dis- 
cipline could be maintained far better if it were 
abolished, 12920-12923. 

Statements made could be corroborated by 
records of Survey and Ordnance Depart- 
ments, 12924, 12925. 

Discharge is the proper punishment for an 
inefficient or unsatisfactory officer, 12945. 

Man’s increment could be arrested for con- 
tinuance of trivial neglect of duty, 12946-12948 , 

Discipline could be maintained without either 
fines or suspensions, 12949, 12950. 

Inefficient men should be treated differently to 
an efficient man, but individual should have a 
means of discovering in what way standard 
of work is arrived at, 12961-12964. 



Lovatt, Joseph, General Secretary, PotteryWorkers’ 
Union : 

Pottery Workers' Union : 

Located in Hanley, 12975. 

Interest taken in question of stoppages from 
wages, 12976-12978. 

Union consists of 4,500 employees engaged in 
Staffordshire, with a few branches outside 
12979. 

Deductions from Wages in the Potteries : 

Overalls, washing of : 

Charge of 4d. a week made by some firms, 
12981, 12982, 12986. 

Many firms make no charge, 13009, 13015, 
13016. 

Workers who do not pay are 4d. per week 
better off than those who do, 13038. 

Hot water, mess-rooms, etc. : 

Charge of 2d. a week for hot water made by 
some firms, 12983, 12987. 

Mess-room charge now discontinued at the 
instigation of factory inspector, 13000. 

Many firms make no charge for hob water, 
13010. 

Employer gets the 2d., not woman who gets 
. : the tea ready, 13040, 13041. 

Workers would not object to pay a reason- 
able charge, 13082-13084. 

Charge for hot water is made whether 
water is used or not — not brought to 
notice of factory inspector, 13084-13086. 

K 
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Lovatt, Joseph— coni. 

Deductions from Wages, etc. — cont. 

Light : 

Stoppage bv one firm of 4d. a week all the 
year round irrespective of quantity 
used according to the season of the 
year, 12984 12985, 12988. 

Bate of wages paid the same as others, 
13017, 13018. 

Nearly all firms charge for lighting during 
winter months, 13011. 

System of wage which takes into account 
what employers pay for gas would be 
more satisfactory and would not lead to 
waste, 13019-13021. 

Some firms have made allowance for gas 
i j in arranging prices, 13039. 

; , Deduction has been a way of 'arriving at a 
fresh piece rate in consequence of altered 
conditions of work, 13073-13075. 



Colours : 

Printers charged 2s. 6 d. or 3s. per week by 
some firms for mixing colours used by 
them, cost of which would be 6 d., with 
6 d. for mixing, 12989, 12990. 

Brushes : 

Transferers have to pay for another if they 
wear out above one brush, 12991. 

Labourers : 

Man is employed at certain firms to labour 
for piece-workers who are stopped gener- 
ally Is. a week, 12992-12995. 

Labourer is paid 20 to 25 per cent, less than 
amount deducted from piece-workers, the 
balance going into firm’s pocket, 12996- 
12999, 13031-13033. 

A few firms have done away with stoppage, 
13012. 

Employers making profit out of transaction 
1 considered unjust, 13034. 

Machinery, jigger and pug mills 
‘ Machine does the work formerly done by 
boys, and 3s. or 4s. is stopped, 13001, 
13002. 

Deduction has been a way of arriving at a 
fresh piece rate in consequence of altered 
conditions of work, 13071-13075. 

Contract : 

No rules are posted and no private contract is 
made other than slips showing stoppages 
pasted in workmen’s books, 13004- 
13006. 

Abolition and payment of net wage : 

Deductions are much objected to by work- 
men (both in and outside union) who 
would prefer a net wage, 13007, 13008 
13051-13055, 13076-13079. 

Discipline is well maintained at factories 
where deductions have been abolished, 
and there is satisfaction on the worker’s 
part in getting a net wage, 13013, 13014. 
Operatives would expect a reduction 
in rate of wages— an adjustment in piece 
rate, 13022-13030, 13048, 13049. 

Attempt by superintending inspector of 
factories to get a net price fixed not 
known, 13080, 13081. 

Reasonableness : 

Union has never thought of using factory 
inspector to inquire into reasonableness 
of charges, e.g., those for colours and 
labourers, under Truck Act, 13042-13047 
opoflt work : 

Factory inspector has been used in regard to 
deductions, 13056. 

Deductions objected to, 13057. 

Loss from breaking or spoiling by sheer 
accident should be part of the ordinary 
workmg charges of the factory, 13058- 



Deductions have been about the same 
twenty- five years, 13087-13092. 

Fines in (he Potteries : 



for 



Fines for discipline are 
13033-13031 



negligible quantity, 



Bondfleld, Margaret G., Assistant Secretary 
National Amalgamated Union of shot 
Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks: ^ 

National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistant 
Warehousemen, and Clerks. 

Evidence is given on behalf of Union which 
consists of men and women employed in all 
sections of the distributive trade, 13094 
13095 : 

22,000 Members arc enrolled — between 410 and 
420 branches throughout the United Kingdom 
13090-13099. 



Authorised to speak on behalf of the Co-opera- 
tive Employees’ Union and Irish Drapers’ 
Assistants Protective Association, the former 
of which represents a class of workers who all 
live out and are opposed to living-in. 13099 
13100, 13408. 



Terms of reference, of Committee have been 
brought before Union, 13101, 13102. 

Shop Assistants : 

History: 

Growth of largo establishments employing 
Assistants as wage-earners, 13104-13106. 
Exclusion from Truck Acts until Act oi 
1896, 13107-13111. 

Fines : 



System of fines in respect of discipline 
obtains in the United Kingdom, 13112- 
13114, 13131, 13459-13461. 

Late coming : 

Most common fine of all, 13115. 

Rate varies, most general fine being 
6 d., irrespective of, and bearing a 
heavy proportion to, wages earned, 
13116-13118. 

Assistants live in in most oases where 
fines are enforced, 13119-13121. 



Losing duplicate : 

Instance of fine of 5s. for missing bill- 
head — inference is that it may have 
been used to get money from custo- 
mer without accounting for it to 
firm ; fine is inflicted more fre- 
quently for mistakes through sheer 
accidents often unpreventable, 13141- 
13146, 13149. 

No means of ascertaining whether in- 
ference would be justifiable in any 
given ease — no daily or weekly 
stocktaking ; but it would be diffi- 
cult for theft to be practised without 
the connivance of others, 13333, 

Firms who do without fine trust 
assistants and find their trust quite 
rewarded, 13345-13349. 

Losing duster : 

Fine of 6 d., cost price of new duster 
would not exceed 3d., 13148. 

Examples of fines imposed or which may 
be imposed, according to rules at the 
discretion usually of the shopwalker, 
13147, 13155-13187. 

Injustice of fining in dealing with mistakes 
due to nervousness, overwork, or met- 
perience, 13134-13136. 

Disposal of fines: , 

Fines form part of receipts of the 
firm in most cases, 131 37-1 3139- 

Abolition : . , 

Instances of firms of good standing w 
have abolished fines, 131&’ 



13124, 13126, 13132 : . 

Punctuality is well maintained, 
13125, 13343. . ... 

System adopted of cautions wi 
liability to dismissal for ■« 
comers is more efficacious 
fines, 13342, 13344. 

Liability to dismissal is better 
disciplinary purposes than P® ™ 
fines, 13133. 
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Bondflsld, Margaret G.—cont. 

Shop Assistants — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Abolition — cont. 

Effect on discipline would be dis- 
tinctly good, an opinion shared by 
a large number of responsible men and 
women in the trade, including many 
employers, 13188, 13189. 

Tendency is towards abolition, 13400, 
13401. 

Abolition is desired by Union, 13467. 
Truok Act : 

Contract : 

Example of rules not specifying 
amount of fine or acts of omis- 
sions as required by Sec. 1 (1) 
(6) of Act of 1896, 13160-13154. 
Rules are usually posted up in 
counting house or handed to 
assistants, who do not sign, 
13476-13483. 

Act has had a beneficial tendency, 
but was not sufficiently drastic, 
13462. 

Association have taken action under 
Act in cases of unreasonable fines, 
13463, 13464. 

Absence of authority to enforce Act 
as regards shop assistants has been 
one of the reasons of its ineffective- 
ness, 13466-13469. 

Deductions : 

Breakages : 

Instance of firms who have abolished 
system, 13127, 13128: 

Finns rely on appealing to the 
sense of right in the assistant, 
with dismissal in the background, 
13129, 13130. 

Monthly deduction of 21 per cent, from 
assistants’ premiums whether there 
is breakage or not, 13193-13196. 

Not considered by Union as a deduc- 
tion under Truck Act, 13470-13475. 
Examples of deductions generally enforced 
equally upon junior and senior assistants, 
13190. 

Floor boys : 

Apprentices — whose duty is to sweep 
shops — who are given 4s. to 8s. per 
month pocket money filched from 
assistants, 13191, 13192. 

Library : 

Is. per month deducted for a shabby 
collection of books kept in the 
dining room, 13197. 

Assistants have no control over library 
and have no power of getting rid of 
charge, 13198, 13199. 

No report upon expenditure presented 
to assistants, 13334. 

No case known of money deducted 
being devoted to a public library 
subscription, 13335. 

Boot cleaning : 

Charge of 3d. per week or Is. per 
month for boots which are never 
cleaned as assistants prefer to do it 
themselves because cleaning is usu- 
ally done bad'y, 13200, 13201. 

Doctor : 

Fund to which assistants pay 6d. 
monthly out of which a house doctor 
chosen by firm is provided, 13202. 
Assistants much prefer to consult an 
independent doctor, 13203. 
Emphatically in favour of abolition of 
fund and of allowing doctor to be 
brought in by assistant, 13204. 



Bondfleld, Margaret G.—cont. 

Shop Assistants— cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

Early closing: 

Deduction for contributions by firm 
to Early Closing Association made 
compulsory in some oases, and is 
often not in proportion to firms 
activities in the matter of early 
closing, 13331, 13332. 

Abolition : 

Secured by the assistants of two large 
houses after organised demand, 13205 
-13207. 

Deductions should be made illegal, 
13208. 

Living-in system s 

Contract of employment : 

Form varies according to the business 
methods of the respective firms, 
13209. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Assumed by employers to be equal to 
£20 to £25 a year, 13209, 13307, 
13308, 13412. 

Actual cost of living to firms is 4s. 6d. 
per head per week in houses where 
food is bad, and 6s. 6d. in others, 
13306. 

With an extra £25 plus what he spends 
himself on food, an assistant could 
in the main get better accommoda- 
tion in lodgings, 13413-13422, 13521, 
13522. 

Conditions of life under : 

Average life of the working day in- 
cluding meals of an adult woman, 
described, 13227-13242. 

Protection and supervision provided: 
Protection afforded to young people 
is of a very dubious kind, there 
being absolutely no kind of 
supervision of the individual 
young person, 13210-13212. 
Possibility of assistants being able 
to absent themselves the whole 
night without permission, 13216- 
13222, 13244-13253. 

Evidence is condemnatory, 13269. 
System is no moral check, 13350- 
13354. 

Prevention of men approaching 
women’s quarters is of no good 
effect, but is inevitable, 13454- 
13457. 

Effect on character and morals : 

System may have evil effects of a 
moral character, 13223. 

Assistant is robbed of that sense 
of personal responsibility which 
is developed by ordering and 
controlling one’s own life, 
13224-13226. 

Immorality in the houses is im- 
possible owing to crowded nature 
of the bedrooms, but there is the 
danger of immorality of the 
mind, 13444-13446. 

Sleeping out, requirement of permits : 
Difficulty of securing permits — 

' girls prevented from sleeping 
out with friends and many 
harmless social amusements 
given up, 13244-13246. 

Probably in the case of some 
houses there is a real desire to 
safeguard' the character of the 
young people, but the idea in 
most cases is to ensure that they 
shall sleep on the premises, 
13294-13296. 

K 2 
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Bondfleld, Margaret G. -coni. 

Shop Assistants— oont. 

Living-in system — coni. 

Conditions of life under — coni. 

Sleeping out, etc. — cont. 

Illogical position of not requiring 
permits for Saturday and Sun- 
day nights, 13297-13304. 

Food supply: 

Large number of business houses 
repeat the week’s menu without 
variation throughout the year. 
13254. 

Assistants find it necessary to 
supplement food given them 
by private purchase, 13265- 
13268. 13425, 13426, 13423. 

Money passes between assist- 
ant and firm or caterer 
responsible to firm, 13518- 
13520. 

Even when catering is excellent, 
the nervous strain on the workers 
is such that many assistants 
have no appetite for food ; fresh 
air and more outdoor exercise is 
needed, 13269. 

Difficulty of obtaining Sunday 
meals owing to absence of large 
numbers of staff, 13300, 13305. 

Sleeping accommodation : 

Inadequacy of ventilation, extent 
■ of cubic space, and accommoda- 

tion, and instances of, 13270- 
13276, 13318-13326. 

Absence of privacy is a very real 
burden, 13447-13449. 

Freedom of complaint: 

There is none ; it is very rarely 
that the head of a film will hear 
any complaints against house- 
steward or housekeeper, 132. 3. 

Facilities for seeing friends, absence of, 
13309-13313. 

Means of escape in case of fire : 

No proper provision made at a 
certain house, 13315-13317. 
Improbability of anybody outside 
making anybody inside hear, 
13524-13526. 

Illness : 

Owing to various causes a girl may 
be at the mercy of a consump- 
tive fellow inmate, 13327. 

No attempt is made to separate 
those who are not so well in 
health, and girls are reluctant to 
report another who is suffering, 
13328-13330. 

Separation of sexes — objected to — is an 
inevitable part of the system, 13433- 
13443. 

Washing and bath accommodation : 

A bath-room is quite an excep- 
tional thing, 13450-13463. 

Sanitation : 

Local authority approached in 
one case, 13523. 

Alternatives : 

Lodgings : 

Advantages of, assuming a 
judicious selection is made 
f 13213-13215, 13389. 

There would he an infinitely 
greater check on assistants in the 
ordinary respectable lodgings, 
13350-13354. • 

An improvement in cubic space 
and ventilation in the majority 
cases, 13355, 13356. 

Dismissal from shop would not 
bear so hardly on assistant. 
13357. 13358. 



Bondfleld, Margaret G. -cont. 

Shop Assistants — cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Alternatives — cont. 

Lodgings— c out. 

Girls would get good food and in 
addition fresh air and daily 
exercise, 13359-13365. 

No difficulty in finding suitable 
lodgings, 13390, 13496-1350L 

Co-operative living-in : 

No system in this country appli- 
cable ; but in America a scheme 
formulated works very satis- 
factorily, 13285-13288, 13543- 
13545. 

Abolition of living-in-system might 
promote co-operative boarding 
13534, 1353S, 13539. 

Absence of, in Scotland, 13213. 

Reckoning £25 a year as cost of hoard 
and lodging, wages arc less than the 
wages generally in England, 13366- 
13370. 

Living-in is recognised as detrimental to 
health and character of individual 
13391-13395. 



Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Impracticability of Government super- 
vision adequately protecting the 
interests of people living in, 13277- 
13284, 13371-13373. 

Government Inspectors regulating the 
private life and the hours of leisure 
would creato another form of com- 
plaint, 13374-13378, 13398, 13399. 

Abolition : 

Abolition is desired by class repre- 
sented (men and women), 13280- 
13283, 13308, 13336, 13337, 13385- 
13388, 13396, 13397. 

Absence of facilities for seeing triends 
is one ground for desiring abolition, 
13312, 13313. 

Assistants of wholesale houses desire 
it, 13338-133341. 

Everything in the form of truck should 
he abolished, 13387. 

Tendency on the part of assistants fe 
towards abolition ; employers wl 
fight for retention of system, 13402, 

Assistants who are not members ol 
union are in favour, 13403-13401- 

National Association of Grocers’ As- 
sistants are opposed to system 
entirely, 13410, 13411. 

Immediate effect might be o depletion 
of the scale of wages, a matter "hie 
would right itself on economic rule 
afterwards, 1341 6-1 3419, 13532, 13533, 
13535-13537. 

Necessity for taking dinner and tea on 
premises would not follow ; pr°F 
meal times should be allowed 
as to give assistants a break m 
middle of the day ; no objection to 
employer establishing a dining- 100 ® 
provided assistant is free to go 00 
side, 13513-13517, 13527, l8o» . 

Dr. Cliflora’n objection to *5*“^ 
based on personal contact wi 
operation, 13529-13531- 



Organisation of workers : , 

Association has secured reforms 
diet and sleeping accommoQ^' . 
which are only temporary because 
introduction of new assistan ^ ^ _ 
are not members of Union, 
13292. 
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Bondfleld, Margaret G .-coni. 

Shop Assistants — oonfc. 

Living-in system — coni. 

Truck Acts : 

Extension to shop workers desired 
by which wages shall be paid in full 
in current coin of the realm, and 
provision made that where employer 
desires to board and lodge his assist- 
ants, it shall not be as a condition 
of employment, but under a contract 
in writing: the charges therefor to be 
met not by way of deductions from 
wages, but by voluntary payments by 
workers, 13293, 13502-13512. 

.Number of assistants and establishments : 

Between 400,000 and 600,000 assistants 
affected oat of about 750,000, 13484- 
13487. 

Number of establishments not known, 
13185. 

Warehouses compared with shops, 13189, 
13490. 

Assistants kept overtime on stocktaking, 
window dressing, etc., 13491-13495. 
Wages : 

Wage of an adult woman is from £20 to 
£25 a year, 13243. 

Premiums and commissions : 

Premiums are small sums paid for 
introducing certain classes of goods 
to customers who do not want them 
— a pernicious system, 13380, 13381. 

Commission is a fixed sum on takings, 
13382, 13383. 

Amount made bv assistants fluctuates, 
13384. 

Assistants are unable to save, and when 
discharged are practically cast penniless 
on to the world, 13540-13542. 

Tilley, Frank, National Union of Shop Assistants, 
Warehousemen, and Clerks : 

Shop Assistants — Drapery Trade. : 

Draper in business on own account; evidence 
is given on behalf of union and is representa- 
tive, 13546, 13621-13630. 

Experience as assistant in London and pro- 
vinces between 1891 and 1903, 13647-13553. 
Living-in System : 

Contract of employment: 

Living-in is practically a condition of 
employment, 13553. 

No mention of board and lodging is 
made in many cases, but usual 
method is for a stated wage and 
“ live in,” 13553. 

Conditions of life under : 

Good conditions the exception, bad 
conditions the rule, 13553. 

Drapery assistants ohange situa- 
tions more frequently than any 
other trade owing to dissatis- 
faction with the general con- 
ditions, 13585-13588. 

Employers are indifferent to the 
well-being and comfort of em- 
ployees, 13614. 

Food supply : 

Samples of meals met with, in- 
ferior in quality, 13553. 

Meat is necessary for breakfast 
and dinner for the physical 
well-being of assistants, 13568. 

Lodgings provided: 

Leave much to be desired, 13553. 

Bad ventilation of the bedrooms 
a feature, 13553. 

Small houses have assistants living 
over premises, large houses take 
other premises for sleeping ac- 
commodation, 13577. 



Tilley, Frank— coni. 

Shop Assistants — Drapery Trade — cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

Lodgings provided— -cont. 

Instance of rooms infested with 
rats, 13613. 

Lack of supervision and entire absence 
of protection for young people, 
13553, 13684-13696. 

Sanitary arrangements : 

Some are a disgrace to the trade, 
13553-13555. 

Marriage : 

System deters those of maturer 
years from marriage and the 
home life — celibacy becomes a 
condition of employment, 13655. 

Not many cases of married men 
living-in without knowledge of 
fellow assistants or employer, 
13581-13584. 

Effect on assistants : 

Assistants are robbed of freedom 
of action, individuality of char- 
acter, and political and social 
rights, 13555, 13584, 13615, 
13616. 

They become less intelligent inde- 
pendent and capable than miners, 
carpenters and mechanics who 
are of the same class, J3584. 
13645-13649. 

Mental depression owing to being 
always in one place, 13595. 

Comparison between large and small 
firms : 

Surroundings in the small firms 
are as disagreeable as in the larger 
ones ; latter preferred, 13589- 
13592. 

Small shopkeeper or his wife 
possibly exercises some kind of 
supervision, 13684. 

Leisure time : 

Provision in the way of associa- 
tions and clubs for assistants 
to spend their evenings is made 
by outside agencies in most 
towns, so assistants are not 
necessarily thrown on the streets, 
13650-13654. 

Assistants are usually required to 
be in by ten or eleven, 13665. 

Abolition : 

Absolutely essential for the physical 
and moral welfare of assistants, 
13555, 13593-13593, 13615. 

Resistance on the part of shopkeepers 
to abandonment of system is general, 
13569. 

No experience of firms who have given 
up system, 13570, 1357 i. 

Question of cost would naturally oper- 
ate with employer against a 
change, 13575, 13576. 

But employers both large and small 
would still be able to make a 
decent profit if system were 
abolished and a sufficient addi- 
tional wage paid instead to assis- 
tants living out, 13664-13674. 

Less resistance would be offered by 
employers who take premises for 
assistants outside, 13578. 

Extra rooms available might lead to 
expansion of business and ease the 
situation with regard to requirements 
of sanitary inspector as to work- 
room space, 13579, 13580, 
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Tilley, Frank— coni. 

Shop Assistants— Drapery Trade— confe. 

Living-in system — cord. 

Abolition — cont. 

Hardship on small employer would not 
bo serious, 13601, 13602. 

Employers would have as much choice 
of assistants, 13696-13699. 

Assistants would be able to demand a 
fair equivalent in wage for board 
and lodging, 13700-13707. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Cost of food to employer on an average 
would be £10 a year, 13556-13558. 

Value of lodging is about 2s. 6d. a 
week in many cases, 13559, 13560, 
13673, 13574. 

Difference in cost to employer under 
system, and cost if made up in salary 
under living-out system would be 
roughly £20 a year, 13575. 



Alternative of lodgings : 

Cost of living out would be about £45 
a year in the provinces and £55 
in London, 13561-13564. 

Assistants in lodgings live better so far 
as food is concerned, 13565-13567. 
No difficulty in obtaining convenient 
lodgings and no difficulty in getting 
to and fro, 13603-13605. 

Parents would be able to exercise, by 
one means or another, sufficient 
supervision over their lads in distant 
towns, 13656-13663. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Inspectors visit to inspect sanitary 
arrangements and hours of employ- 
ment in workrooms as distinct from 
the shops, 13608, 13609. 

Workrooms attached to shops : 

Hands occasionally live in, but are 
of different class to shop assistants, 
13681-13683. 



Age: 

Fifteen or sixteen is the usual age to com- 
mence apprenticeship, which lasts three 
years in most cases, 13596, 13631, 13637. 

Attractions and prospects of trade : 

No room for assistants after they reach the 
age of thirty-five; the majority leave the 
trade entirely and go into almost every 
branch of industry, 13597-13600. 

Attraction lies with Hie parents rather than 
youths themselves, but conditions are 
not well known, 13632-13634. 

Probably the black coat is an attraction: 
it is a ‘nice 5 trade, 13647, 13648 

Deficiency in supply of apprentices since 
conditions are becoming better known, 
13634-13636. 

Prospects are extremely bad, 13641-13644. 

Sours : 



Vary considerably, 13606, 13607. 

Fines: 

Some rule books contain ridiculous fin 
13610-13612. 

Wages: 

Apprentices receive commission only, 136J 
£15 and premiums after apprenticeship 
finished, 13639. ^ 

Average wage of fully qualified assistai 
is about £50 living in, 13665-13667. 

Majority of assistants come in from coun 
districts, 13640. 

Organisation of workers : 

Steady improvement should result s 
things may right themselves automatics 
in time, but it would be a very slow p 
ceBs, 13675-13680. J F 



Hoffman, P. C., Organiser, National^Union of 
Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, and 
Clerks : 



Shop Assistants 3 



Living-in system : 

Ton years’ experience of system in London 
in drapery trade, 13708-13710, 13794 
13796. 

System is a survival of Truck and the hoard 
and lodging is looked upon as part of 
wages, 13711. 

Sources of profit to employer : 

Cramming of assistants into available 
slcex>ing places. 

Low quality and quantity oi food. 

No allowance made for meals not 
received while assistants are absent 
at week ends. 

Curtailment of meal times 
13711, 13799, 13817. 

Value of board and lodging : 

5s. to 6s. per head is the average cost 
per week in board to employer, 1371 L 

Conditions of life under : 

Food supply : 

Time allowed may not be sufficient 
for its proper consumption, 
13711. 

Often food provided is of inferior 
quality, 13711, 13733, 13737- 
13740. 

Assistants find it necessary some- 
times to supplement their meals 
by private purchase, and some 
firms supply extras at a price— 
a proof that assistants are not 
properly fed, 13711, 13741, 
13742. 

Catering may he in the hands oi 
the housekeeper as extra duties, 
or of a person kept solely for the 
purpose, 13775-13779. 

Accommodation provided : 

Sleeping accommodation often very 
bad and overcrowded ; other 
accommodation poor, 13711, 
13724-13728. 

Insufficiency of bed-clothing in 
winter, 13711. 

Means of escape in case of fire : 

Inadequacy of, at some places, 
13711. 

Marriage : 

Enforced celibacy is the rule, 13711. 

Effect on assistants : 

Home life and home influences 
are broken down, leading in 
many cases to moral and physical 
degradation, 13711. 

Intellect of assistants is cramped, 
13718, 13719. 

System could not be improved in 
its moral aspects, 13757. 

Youth and energy are sapped from 
assistants, 13797-13800. 

Point of view suggested that system 
may have advantages is realised, but 
witness’s experience is against this 
suggestion ; supervision over young 
people is such in name only, 13805- 
13818. 

Sickness: 

No statistics prepared, teso . 
13832. 

Abolition : 

Strongly in favour of, 13711, 13712. 

Fair equivalent of board and lodging 
would be given by most mum, 
organisation of assistants would 
cure it, 13713-13717. , 



ssisiancs aesire 10 uvo ** w - 09 
independent lives, 13720-13 
13732. 
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Hoffman, P. C .—cont. 

Shop Assistants — cont. 

Living-in system — cent. 

Abolition — cont. 

Union desires abolition and does not 
ask now for improvements in con- 
ditions of living-in, because they tend 
to perpetuate system, 13743-13756, 
13802-13804. 

Union js agitating for abolition in 
Cardiff and dealing direct with 
employers ; public opinion there is in 
favour, 13819-13821. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Inspection by Government inspectors 
might be some improvement but 
cannot be effectual, 13729-13731, 

Meals and meal hours : 

Bestaurants would be started to provide 
for assistants if system were 
abolished, 13758-13762. 

Provision of meals by employer would 
not be objected to so long as assist- 
ants were free to go outside, 13763- 
13765. 

Importance of adequate meal tiW p 
(one hour for dinner, half-hour for 
tea) ; no difficulty would result in 
meeting demands of customers, 
13766-13774, 13785-13787. 

Booms in which meals are prepared 
or taken on premises should be 
inspected, 13783, 13784. 

Late duty : 

Overtime would start under Union’s 
Shops Bill within half-hour after 
closing of shop, 13788-13793. 

Trades affected : 

Practically little living-in outside 
drapery trade ; nothing appreciable 
in the grocery trade, 13826-13830. 

Truck Acts : 

Extension desired, 13843-13845. 



Abolition of all desired, 13780, 13781. 

System does not press less hardly on men 
than upon young ladies, 13782. 

Union tries to secure abolition, 13846- 
13850. 

Pines for late -coming are unnecessary ; 
discharge for repeated offence is prefer- 
able, 13851. 13852. 

Organisation of workers : 

Small membership of union is due to the fact 
that large numbers of assistants have 
hoped to be in business upon their own 
account, and considered themselves su- 
perior to ordinary worker.; membership 
is increasing rapidly, 13822-13825. 

Attractions and prospects of drapery trade : 
Scarcity of assistants as conditions are 
becoming known, 13833-13836. 

No attraction to lads if conditions were 
known beforehand, 13837, 13838. 

No prospects in front of assistants, 
13839, 13840. 

Lads are induced to enter trade because it is 
a clean, genteel, one, 13841, 13842. 
very few assistants remain in trade after 
the age of thirty-five ; they go into all 
sorts of occupations, 13853, 13854. 



Seddon J A M.P., Parliamentary Representative, 
Shop Assistants Union : 

Shop Assistants » 

Shop Assistants’ Union: 

Parliamentary representative and organiser 
tor Union, 13857, 13859, 13860. 

Composed of about 23,000 or 24,000 shop 
assistants, warehousemen and clerks. 



Seddon, J. A., M.P .—cont. 

Shop Assistants — cont. 

fihop Assistants’ Union — cont. 

Living-in system considered for some 
years, 13861. 

Living-in system : 

Parts of country where system most prevails. 

Absence of in Scotland, 13863, 13864 : 

Evidence of Miss Bondfield : 

Concurs entirely, 13865, 13866. 

Conditions of life under : 

Personal experience of board and 
lodging in the grocery trade, 13868- 
13871. 

Sleeping accommodation and effect on 
health : 

Illnesses very common owing 
chiefly to congested state of 
bedrooms, 13872. After long 
hours in unhealthy shops, 
14007-14009. 

Incipient consumption the most 
prevalent disease among assis- 
tants, 13873-13875. 

Short of abolition of system, a 
most stringent inspection advo- 
cated and insistence on separate 
cubicles as in model lodging 
houses to restrict the mixing 
of healthy and unhealthy per- 
sons, 13875-13877. 
Communication between inmates, 
with consequent evil of secret 
drinking, would be easy no 
doubt with a system of cubicles, 
13913-13916. 

Places used for sleeping are 
generally unsuitable parts for 
business purposes, 13947, 13948 
Effect on morals : 

Moral effect on men and boys 
occupying same bedrooms is 
even more serious than physical 
effects, 13873, 13891, 13936, 
13939, 13943, 13944, 14000, 
14010-14014. 

Evil results of married men 
declaring themselves single and 
visiting wives secretly, 13878. 
Shop assistants are no more im- 
moral than other classes ; it is 
the conditions that have bad 
effect, 13945, 14001, 14002. 
Political rights : 

Men are cut off from political life, 
not having votes, 13883-13885.’ 
Horn's of employment: 

Considerable reduction has taken 
place in a good many provincial 
towns, 13887. 

Educational facilities : 

No opportunities for self-improve- 
ment whatever, 13889, 13890. 
Protection and supervision provided : 
Moral guardianship is a misnomer 
under modern conditions, 13894. 
Paternal relation or relation 
of the guardian has disappeared 
with the introduction of huge 
emporiums and multiple shops, 
13902-13905. 

Food supply : 

Complaint can be made to house- 
keeper with possibility of slight 
improvement, 13897, 13898. 
Wholesale houses : 

Conditions where there is living-in 
are the same as in the retail 
shops, 14015-14018. 

Abolition : 

System objected to on every ground 

moral, social, physical, and political, 
13867, 13881-13883. 
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Seddon, J. A., M.P .-cont. 

Shop Assistants— coat. 

Living in system — cont. 

Abolition— emit. 

Effect of : 

Slight dislocation, and little less 
profit probably to employer, 
who would, however, have much 
more satisfaction from the work 
of his assistants, 13899-13901. 

No hardship to assistants would 
result in regard to clubs attached 
to firms, 13918-13921, 13925. 
Assistants would not suSer in 
wages, 13922-13925. 

Time limit for, agreed to, 13899, 
13926, 13927. 

Possibility of exemption for small 
employers : 

No objection to an employer having 
the right to board one apprentice 
as a member of his own house- 
hold, provided he was subject 
to strict supervision, and that 
it could be proved that he 
exercised guardianship, and on 
the understanding that the 
monetaiy value of the board and 
lodging was declared when the 
engagement was entered into, 
13906-13911. 

No advantage in system at all, 13917. 

Union are fighting for abolition and 
do not intend to try and get system 
improved, 13949-13952 

Living-in is unknown in connection 
with the Wholesale Co-operative 
Society and its branches, 13954- 
13957. 

Abolition of system as a condition of 
employment is what is required ; 
no desire to prevent a man, or 
parent of a boy, arranging for 
living-in and paying employer 
for board and lodging, 13976- 
13986, 14003: 

Parents would avail themselves 
of outside accommodation, 14004. 
Registration and inspection 
of places where there is living-in 
would be wanteo, 14005, 14006. 

Instances of trades where system does 
not prevail as showing that there 
is no necessity for it in the drapery 
and other business where it obtains, 
13987-13996. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Regular lodgings with life under home 
conditions superior to living-in, 13892 

No difficulty in obtaining suitable 
lodgings according to income, 13893. 
13926. 

Danger of contracting bad habits would 
not be so great as under living-in 
system; parents would see that 
decent lodgings were found, 13926- 
13946. 

Wages : 

£20 a year and board and lodging after 
apprenticeship, 13895. 

Assistants who live out are on the whole 
better off than those who live in from 

13968-13973. P °^ ^96, 

Average wage in Glasgow living out 
is equal and superior to that in 
England living-in, 13922-13924 

Washing had to he paid for out of £20 
received in wages, 14029. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Some of the evils of system would not 
be met by inspection, 13912. 



Seddon, J. A., M.P. — cam. 

Shop Assistants— cont. 

Living-in system — cant. 

Meals and meal hours : 

Provision of meals by employer not 
objected to provided it is not a 
condition of employment lsooo 
13933-13935, 13999. 

No hardship to employer would be 
entailed by assistants going out in 
middle of day for full hour; assis- 
tants could go out in relays, 13929- 
13932, 13997, 13998. 

Three firms, it is believed, dose during 
dinner hour, 13953. 

Largo co-operative establishments give 
their assistants the dinner hour in 
relays, 1395S-139G1. 

No serious loss of business would result 
in closing establishment during dinner 
hour, 13962-13967. 

Fixed definite meal hour is desired for 
adult males as well as for women and 
young persons, 14022-14028. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Cash value is assumed by employer to 
be from 12s. to 18s. a week, but 
shrinks 75% when assistant wonts it 
in money, 13971. 

Truck Acts : 

Simple extension to include shop 
assistants desired, 14019-14021. 

• National Association of Grocers : 

About 500 members, 14031. 

Their experience is not different ; very 
little living-in in grocery trade now, 
14032. 



O’Lehane, M. J., General Secretary, Irish Drapers’ 
Assistants’ Benefit and Protective Asso- 
ciation : 

Shop Assistants : 

Irish Drapers’ Assistants’ Benefit and Protective 
Association : 

Evidence represents views of Association 
and is founded on actual experience, 14035, 
10436. 

Living-in system objected to on moral, 
mental, and physical grounds, 14037. 

Views expressed are shared by drapers 
assistants in Belfast, Cork and Limerick 
where living-in system is very prevalent, 
14038, 14039, 14170, 14171, 14177-14179. 

Association has been in existence six years, 
14124. 

Living-in system : 

Conditions of life under : 

Food supply : 

Inferior or unsuitable food sup- 
plied in numerous cases, 14037. 
Frequently supply has to be supple- 
mented by private purchase, 
14037 , . 
Dyspeptic has to accommodate 
himself or herself to fare suitable 
only to the robust, 14037. 
Insufficiency of time allowed for 
the principal meal, twenty-five 
minutes, 14037. 

Most healthy constitution m 
*• break down, 14037. 

Bedroom accommodation : 

Sanitation bad, rooms over- 
crowded, and in many oasei ’. 
healthy person has to share _ 
bed with a consumptive, * 
Bedding is not satisfactory, 14 ■ 
Rooms are shared by girls y 1 
from two to five or six otne , 
14110-14115. 



Cubic space per person ranges ^ 
400 to 600 cubic feet, 14143-141* • 



No cases in Dublin where 
are lodged in houses 
from the shops, 14162. 



6epar&k 
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O’iehane, M . J.—cont. 

Shop Assistants — coat. 

Living-in system — coni. 

Conditions of life under — coni. 

Bedroom accommodation — coat. 

Assistants are allowed no selection 
of associates, 14172. Religious 
question, however, does not come 
in, 14173, 14174. 

Effect on morals : 

Dangers to morals of a youth fresh 
from the country placed in a 
room with others of various 
ages, 14037, 14143-14149. 

Eire danger : 

Inadequacy of means of escape, 
14037, 14180-2. 

Citizenship : 

Thousands of intelligent men and 
women are completely dis- 
franchised, 14037. 

Personal liberty seriously cur- 
tailed ; men are spied upon and 
are subject to burdensome or 
irksome regulations, 14037, 14156 
-16161. 

Abnormally low marriage rate 
amongst employees, 14037. 
Bath-room : 

Baths can only be obtained in very 
few establishments, 14037. 
Sitting-room : 

Inadequacy of accommodation, 

. 14037. 

Sanitary accommodation : 

Inadequacy and inconvenient situa- 
tion of, 14037. 

Washing : 

Assistants have to' pay for washing 
out of their money payments. 
14175, 14176. 

Evidence of Dr. Delaney, Association’s 
doctor, as to effects on health (con- 
sumption, dyspepsia) owing to over- 
crowding and unsuitable food, 14182- 
14186. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Some firms allow £10 to each assistant 
to enable them to provide lodgings 
where they please, 14037.- 

Includes simply a decent bedroom, 
14154, 14155. 

Employer debite his departments with 
£40 for each assistant as being 
the c'ost of board and lodging, 
14037, 14057, 14063-10466. 

Actual cost per head to employer 
varies from 6d. to Is. 14d. per 
day, 14058, 14059, ‘14067- 
14069. 

Food probably absorbs one sum of 
£20 and the general oharges of 
supervision, etc., is put down at 
another £20, 14092-14096. 

Abolition : 

Accommodation provided now could be 
utilised for warehouse purposes, 
14037. 

Insurance rates at present high would 
he considerably decreased, 14037. 
Desired, 14037. 

Effect on wages : 

Tendency to a reduction at first; 
difficulty of getting employers 
at the start to allow the mini- 
mum of 15s. a week desired in 
lieu of board and lodging, 14046, 
14047. 

Effect of finding meals and accom- 
modation in the open market 
would be towards increasing 
wages in the long run, 14016, 
l 14017. 



O’Lehane, M. J.—cont. 

Shop Assistants — cont. 

Living-in system— cont. 

Abolition— cont. 

No case known of complete abolition 
by firms ; cases known of lodging-in 
. abolished, but not of boarding-in, 
14048. 

Extra cost to employer might be in- 
volved at first if he gave a reasonable 
allowance for board and lodging, 
14070-14081. 

Assistants ought to be free to choose 
whatever diet they consider suitable 
to their purses and pockets, 14099- 
14101. 

Associations’ doctor favours abolition 
on the ground of health, 14184. 

Wages : 

Average rate is about £40 a year indoor, 
14037. 

, The £40 employer debits himself with 

, as cost of board and lodging gives 

the double charge as £80 per annum, 
14088-14091. 

System has the effect of not giving 
assistant the full wage value of his 
services, 14116-14118. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Cost to assistant to provide board and 
lodging would be about 15s. a week 
in Dublin ; lower in other towns, 
14037. 

Sufficient accommodation could with- 
out doubt be got, 14040, 14041. 
Condition of workers would be bene- 
fited, 14042, 14082-14087. 

Home associations are infinitely prefei • 

, able to those existing under living-in. 

14043. 

Efficiency of work of assistants would 
be improved, 14044, 14045. 

Average cost to assistants who live out 
is about £32 a year, but amount 
varies, 14097-14099. 

In all large firms the girls sleep out; 
no complaint of lack of supervision or 
loose morals, 14102-14108. 

„ No difficulty on the part of girls coming 
from country towns to Dublin finding 
relatives or decent people to take 
care of them, 14109. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Rigid inspection necessary if system is 
not abolished, 14049. 

No system of Government inspection 
exists at present, 14113, 14119, 14120. 
Government supervision would proba- 
bly result in an improvement as re- 
gards sanitary arrangements, 14121- 
14123. 

Meals and meal times : 

No objection to assistants having meals 
on premises provided catering is 
managed by themselves, 14060- 
14053. 

An hour ought to be allowed for dinner 
if assistants boarded-out, 14150 
14153. 

Classes of shops : 

System prevails in all classes, small and 
large, 14136, 14137. 

Prevalence : 

System is very prevalent in the towns 
mentioned in Ireland, 14170, 14171. 

Fines: 

Still in vogue in some cities in Ireland, 
notably Belfast, but have decreased 
since establishment of association, 
14037, 14163, 14164. 

Instances of fines posted at a Belfast 
shop, 14165-14168. 

Not much to complain of, 14169. 

L 
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O’Lehane, M. 3 .— coni. 

Shop Assistants— cont. 

Deductions: ... 

2s. 6d. a month for doctor, library and pousn- 
ing boots, 14037. J 

No library in many eases and boots not 
polished, 14037. , 

Appointment of doctor is not in the hands ot 
stafi, 14037. _ 

Number’s and organisations of : 

About 6,000 or 7,000 assistants employed m 
Ireland, of whom nearly 50 per cent, are 
organised, 14125-14127. 

About 95 per cent, hoard in, 20 per cent, 
sleep out, and 5 per cent, live out 
altogether, 14128-14135. 

Association has usually been successful in 
their dealings with employers owing to its 
strong position, 14138-14142. 



Rees, J. Aubrey— cont. 

Shop Assistants — cont. 

Living-in— grocery trade — cont. 

Abolition : 

Desired, 14213, 14221. 

Very little dislocation of finance would 
[j ' result, 14222. 

Full wage of £80 (£40 value of board 
and lodging and £40 received as 
money wage now) would be expected, 
assuming premises were let out at 
the approximate value for apart- 
ments or used for business accom- 
modation, 14223-14231. 

No cases known where system has been 
actually abolished, but gradual aboli- 
tion is taking place in others, 14232, 
14233. 



Rees, J. Aubrey, National Association of Grocers' 
Assistants : 

Shop Assistants : 

National Association of Grocers’ Assistants 
14187 : 

Traoe union number employed is 1 ,205 ; 
membership is about 2,000, 14188. 

Living-in— grocery trade : 

Development of trade along the lines of 
branch shop system resulting in 
decline of living-in, 14189, 14191, 
14193, 14234. 

Multiple shop firms (e.g., Lipton’s, 
Ltd.) rejected In mg -in, 14189-14192, 
14202. 

Private traders in opening branch; 
shops in competition with multiple 
shop firms reproduced living-in ob- 
taining in their parent shops, and 
gave control over staff to branch 
managers, 14191, 14193, 14194, 

14202. 

Conditions of life under : 

Comparison with large drapery estab- 
lishments : 

Grievances complained of are 
greater in connection with the 
small grocery shops ; accom- 
modation poorer and less super- 
vision exercised by branch 
managers, 14195-14199. 

Instances, 14200, 14201. 

Food supply: 

Inadequate ; badly served, 14203. 
Sitting-room accommodation : 
Inadequate, 14203. 

Bedroom accommodation : 

Inadequate, 14203. 

Effect on assistants : 

Overpowering sense of being 
fettered, crippling ambition and 
intellect, 14203, 14204, 14220. 
Individuality destroyed ; assistants 
often forced into undesirable 
companionship possibly breeding 
the vices of gambling and 
drinking, 14207, 14208. 

Men who live out are tree from 
symptoms of effeminacy, nervous - 
ness, etc., showing in the case 
of men who live in, 14215- 
14219. 

Educational facilities : 

No opportunities for private study 
14205, 14207. 

Libraries : 

No single instance known, 14206. 
Facilities for receiving visitors : 

None whatever, only opportunity 
for meeting friends being the 
nearest public-house, 14210- 
14212. 



Time limit proposed for all trades, 
hut no serious inconvenience would 
result in grocery trade if system 
were abolished at once, 14235. 

No disadvantage u r ould accrue to 
workers ; nor would they lose any 
benefits from social clubs attached 
to firms, 14236-14241. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Lodgings and good board could be 
provided elsewhere, 14214. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Roughly 15s. a week or £40 a year, 
14223-14225. 

Wages : 

Average money wage is £40 a year 
making £80 with value of board and 
lodging, 14226, 14227. 



Evans, Benjamin Beardmore, Chairman, Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade : 

Shop Assistants — Drapery Trade i 

Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, 14242, 14245, 14246 : 

About 1,700 members in London and all 
parts of the country, 14243, 14244. 
Personal experience of trade as assistant, stop 
walker, and buyer thirteen years ago, 
and employer since, 14247-14253, 14470- 
14479. 

Satisfied with treatment received as assist- 
ant, 14254. 

Experience confined to middle class, good 
middle class, and superior houses. 14537- 
14540. 



Living-in system : 

Conditions of life under : 

Food supply: 

Menus for breakfast and dinner 
at one house — above the average 

14255-14264, 14270-14278, 14480- 



Class of breakfast given has im- 
proved of late years ; practically 
all houses in London give bacon 
or ham, 14265-14269. 
Impossibility of providing a real 
meal apart from the menu io 
the assistant who might no 
he able to take food provided 
on a given day ; hut he m 
apply to manager, 14483-14 • 
Sleeping accommodation : 

Number sleeping together 
on size of room ; but in che pe 
class of trade it is a . 

of how many beds can *8 
practically in the room, 1 1 
14281, 14296, 14297. 
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Evans, Benjamin Beardmore, Chairman, Drapers' 
Chamber of Trade — cont. 

Shop Assistants — Drapery Trade — cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

Sleeping accommodation— cont. 

Employees usually make overtures 
to housekeeper as to choice 
of companions in bedrooms, 
and preference is given accord- 
ingly, 14307-14309. »*, 

Separate rooms provided for any- 
one who is unwell if illness 
looks like being of a dangerous 
nature, 14310. 

Beds are not screened from one 
another ; not a thing which one 
man in a hundred allows to dwell 
in his mind for a second a day, 
14488-14495. 

Dining-rooms provided, and times 
allowed for dining and feeding, 
14281, 14282. 

Half-hour allowed for dinner, and 
from twenty minutes to half- 
hour for tea, 14407-14410. 

Time allowed for meals includes 
time of travelling . to and from 
dining-room, 14534-14536. 
Possibly a man might take two 
minutes to get from his depart- 
ment to dining-room, 14541, 
14542. 

No cases known of assistants 
having to climb three or four 
flights of stairs to get to room, 
14543-14545. 

Libraries : 

All large houses have a library, 
14283-14285. 

Sitting-rooms provided, 14286, 14290, 
14295. 

Generally speaking provided in 
humbler class of houses, but 
there is possibility of hardship 
where assistant lives with family 
as he may feel himself an intruder, 
14287, 14288, 14505-14515. 
Protection and supervision provided : 
Housekeeper has supervision over 
assistants, 14311-14314. 

' Assistants are checked in at night, 

14360-14363. 

Possibility of assistants in a few 
houses being able to turn up at 
improper hour of night without 
detection, which, however, would 
follow in the majority of houses, 
14364. 

No one is responsible for order and 
decorum of bedrooms, beyond 
someone in authority in the 
house (housekeeper, shopwalker, 
etc.), 14429-14431. 

Health : 

No case of consumption known, 
14315, 14422-14424. 

No regular medical attendance pro- 
vided ; assistants would not 
agree, 14316-14318. 

Some houses provide a doctor ; 
strongly recommended, 14319- 
14321. 

Medical inspection, or other device 
adopted by State, favoured, 
14322-14326, 14345. 

Very little illness, not 1 per cent., 
among assistants, 14421, 14425, 
14584, 14585. 

Means of escape in case of fire : 

Provisions of the law as regards 
London are stringent, 14327- 
14333. 



Evans, Benjamin Beardmore, Chairman, Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade— cont. 

Shop Assistants — Drapery Trade — cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

Hours : 

Average time of closing shops in 
London is 8 p.m. ; Saturdays, 
9.30 p.m., 14350-14358. 
Assistants have to be in by 11 p.m. 
one night a week by 12 p.m. 
14359. 

Sleeping-out, requirement of permits : 
Assistants sleeping-out without 
permission are cautioned, 14426, 
14427. 

No cases known of difficulty in 
getting permits, 14428. 

Effect on character and morals : 

Generally speaking morals of as- 
sistants living-in are quite good, 
14458, 14459. 

Political rights : 

Some assistants have votes, 14461- 
14469. 

Lavatory accommodation : 

Usually speaking a lavatoryis pro- 
vided on every landing, 14496- 
14498. 

Sufficiency and accessibility of, 
14499-i4501. 

Abolition : 

Attitude of Assistants : 

Personal experience of engaging 
assistants from houses where 
there is no living-in, 14298- 
14300. 

One or two isolated instances of 
bad treatment have given rise 
to feeling in favour of total 
alteration of system, 14437- 
14442. 

Female assistants would not live 
out, 14447-14449. 

Agitation on the part of organised 
workers is a political one. 
14450, 14459, 14460. 

Assistants in most cases would be 
given permission to live out if 
they were prepared to accept 
prime cost of board and lodging 
to employer, but they are not, 
14569-14564, 14569. 

Majority of young men under 
twenty-five prefer to live in, 
14565-14568, 14573, 14574. 
Strike in North London was not 
to secure permission to live 
out, but was in consequence of 
employer refusing to pledge 
himself not to engage in future 
a male assistant to live in, 
14570-14572. 




No great detriment to trade 
would result in assistants living- 
out, 14301, 14302. 

Number of male applicants would 
increase ; standard of em- 
ployees would be lowered, 
14302-14306, 14452. 

Demand for employment in 
the case of girls would 
decrease, 14452. 

No dislocation of the finance of 
the business would result pro- 
vided assistants were prepared 
to accept in addition to present 
salaries an amount equal to 
prime cost to employer of their 
living-in, 14405, 14406, 14456, 
14457. 
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Evans, Benjamin Beardmore, Chairman, Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade— cont. 

Shop Assistants— Di-apery Trade — t 

Living-in system— cont. 

Abolition — cont. 

Effect of — cont. 

Extra time, for meals would be 
necessary, resulting in con- 
siderable dislocation of business, 
14406-14420. 

Disadvantageous to assistants 
themselves, 14447, 14505. 

Enormous difficulty in the West 
End of getting provision for 
meals, 14451. 

Views of Mr. Gamage in favour of : 

Mr. Gamage has no intimate 
knowledge of systems which 
prevail in good drapery houses, 
14403-14406. 

Inspection, of premises, etc. : 

Supervision by male inspectors of 
accommodation provided would not 
be objected to by the larger and 
better class of businesses, 14334, 
14335, 14599, 14611-14613. 

Female inspectors objected to ; they 
exceed their duties, 14335-14344. 

Inspection of food not objected to, 
except by humbler class of houses, 
14346-14349. .. 

Wages: 1 

Average wage of experienced male 
assistant, including commissions 
or premiums : 

Living-in, about 30s. a week, 14365, 
14366 : over £2 including board 
and lodging found, 14390. 

Living-out with dinner and tea 
provided, 35s. a week in actual 
cash, 14367, 14516-14518. 

Salaries are as high in the large 
houses in the provincial towns, 

. 14519, 14522, 14523. 

Assistants are better off than 
skilled artisans, 14520, 14521. 

Average wage of experienced Temale, 
including commission: 

Liviug-in about £1 a week, 14391 ; 
about 30s. including board and 
lodging found, 14392, 14393, 
14401. 

Living-out with dinner and tea 
provided about 24s. a week, 
14402-14404. 

Humbler tradesmen pay wages below 
the average, but there are not many 
of them, 14524-14526. 

Dearth of assistants, notwithstanding 
high wages, is due to agitation 
against system, 14527-14533. 

Value of board and lodging: 

No experience of a certain amount 
being debited to the living-in side 
of business, 14368, 14369. 

Average cost to employer is about : 

11s. 8d. a week in the case of male 
assistants, 14370, 14371, 14373- 
14389, 14546-14558. 

9s. in the case of female assistants, 
14372, 14392, 14394-14400. 

Decrease of system owing to agitation 
against it, 14432-14434. 

Alternative of ■ lodgings : 

Difficulty of getting respectable housing 
and lodging in London, 14453-14455. 

Truck Acts : 

No objection to extension, provided 
that whole cost of living-in and 
matters incidental thereto, and 
not merely net cost of articles 
of food, can be included in. 
contract with assistants, 14579- 
14583, 14592-14596, 14600- 

14605, 14614. 



Evans, Benjamin Beardmore, Chairman, Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade— cont. 

Shop-Assistants— Drapery Trade — cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Truck Acts— emit. 

No objection to extension, etc .—con/. 
Some check on frauds on assistants 
would be necessary, 14597, 14598. 
Difficulties in the way of audit 
of private books of firm, especi- 
ally in the cose of small shop- 
keepers with assistants living 
with family, 14606-14610, 14633- 
14636. 

A Return could be made by each 
trader in proper form showing 
amount charged for food and 
attendance ancl estimated charge 
for lodging, and open to inspec- 
tion as to fairness by Inspectors, 
14607, 14615-14632. 

Numbers and Organisation : 

About 22,000 out of about 260,000 assistants 
of all kinds are members of National 
Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, 
Warehousemen and Clerks, 14435, 14436. 
75 per cent, of drapery assistants would be 
employed in the large concerns, 14502- 
. 14504. 

Attractions and prospects of trade : 

Plenty of men behind the counter are fifty 
and fifty-five years of age, 14575-14578. 
No promotion for all assistants, 14576. 
Fines : 

No system at own establishment, 14589: 
Ordinary methods of discipline relied 
on : fines ought to be abolished, 

14590, 14591. 

Robson, Councillor Henry, Member, Federation 
of Grocers’ Associations : 

Proprietor of Grocery and Provision Business in 
Bournemouth, 14637-14641, 14643 : 
Assistants and apprentices (four to six) lived 
in up to a year ago ; all live out now, 14642, 
14644, 14697-14699, 14711-14715, 14725, 

14726. 

Voung people taken in during the whole of 
experience from very good families ; no 
personal experience at all, 14645, 14673-14677. 
Apprenticeships run for about four years to the 
age of nineteen or twenty, 14716-14718. 

Case is typical of country grocers, 14721, 14724. 
Living-in System : 

Own business : 

Conditions of life: 

Assistants live in the house at the same 
table with the family, 14646, 14678, 
14679. 

Physical, moral, and spiritual w>- 
being of assistants attended to, 
14647. 

Meals and meal times : 

Meals similar to family diet given, 
14648. , 

FuU hour allowed for dinner ana 
half hour for tea, 14649, 14650. 
Sitting-room: 

Used as a dining-room, but always 
at disposal of the young people 
after meals were cleared, 14651. 
Properly warmed and comfortable. 

Real home conditions prevailed, 14653, 
14654. 

Value of board and lodging : 

10s. to 12s. allowed to housekeeper per 
head, actual food cost being 7s, to Ss., 
14666, 14667. 

Large establishments : 

Hearsay experience of system only, i* b ’ 
14680. ■ Ufifil- 

Family conditions do not obtain, i* 00 
i i. . 14683. 
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Robson, Councillor Henry— cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Abolition : 

Great hardship to trader and to young men 
wishing to enter a business career, 14656. 
Objected to, 14657. 

Apprentices in small provincial towns should 
be allowed to live in, but not assistants, 
14722-14724. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Supervision of adequacy of food and of 
accommodation by some form of in- 
spection is desirable in the case of large 
establishments and houses used entirely 
for boarding houses, and should be so 
restricted, 14658-14663. 

Cases of simple home life shared by employer 
with his assistants should be exempted, 
14664. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Difficulty of getting board and lodging 
of a respectable kind at a reasonable 
price for youths who are learning the 
trade in a place like Bournemouth, 14665, 
14668, 146S4-14690. 

Protection provided and effect of system on 
morals : 

Living-in is better for youths morally than 
living-out, 14669-14671. 

Nothing in allegation that it is physically 
and morally bad for youths coming 
up from the country to live in, 14672. 
Boys who live in have much paternal 
oversight, 14704-14706. 

Practice of putting boys and men in same 
room is a bad one, 14707-14710. 

Necessity : 

Apprentices come into Bournemouth from 
a distance in grocery trade, a practice 
which does not obtain in others, 14691- 
14695. 

Not aware that many apprentices come into 
London for innumerable trades and live 
in lodgings, 14696, 14697. 

Living-in as a condition of employment : 

Objected to, 14700-14703. 

Kidney, Mr., Secretary, Merchant Drapers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ireland : 

Merchant Drapers’ Association of Ireland ; 

Secretary, and authorised by Association to give 
Evidence, 14727-14731. 

Shop Assistants— Drapery Trade in Ireland ; 

Living-in system : 

Practice is general in Ireland, including 
Belfast and Dublin, 14732-14734, 14740. 
Abolition : 

With boarding-in allowed : 

Instances, 14735, 14769-14779, 

v. . _ 14788-14792: 

Accommodation for lodging 
provided in one case, but 
assistants refused to live-in, 
resulting in great expense to 
firm, 14736-14739. 

Extra £10 a year allowed to 
assistants for lodgings — ac- 
cepted as about the equiva- 
lent, 14769, 14889. 

Assistants are worse off on 
account of expense of room, 
but they share rooms, 
14793-14798. 

No supervision exercised over 
assistants’ morals, 14822- 
14830. 

All but unanimity exists in favour 
. of boarding in, 14784-14786. 

Lhe more employers can save by 
catering for staff, the more there 
is for advancing salaries, 14835- 
14843. 
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Kidney, Mr., Secretary, Merchant Drapers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ireland— cont. 

Shop Assistants — Drapery Trade in Ireland : — cont. 
Living-in system — cont-. 

Abolition — cont. 

With boarding-in allowed — cont. 

Main reason for desiring boarding- 
in is the economy of time, 
especially in the middle of the 
day, 14852-14855. 

Effect : 

Bao for assistant, because be could 
never live outdoors on what he 
gets plus addition that would be 
given to him in lieu of board and 
, lodging, 14741. 

Wages would have to be adjusted 
possibly to the detriment of 
assistants, whose status would be 
^ reduced, 14745, 14747-14756. 
Class of girls going into trade would 
be lower, 14757, 14758. 
Disorganisation of business if meals 
were not taken on premises, 
14775, 14802. 

No cases in Dublin where drapery- 
assistants board and sleep out, 14801. 
Apart from the loss in connection with ■ 
the provision of accommodation, 
employers attach no particular im- 
portance to the sleeping-in, 14890- 
14898. 

Wages : 

Experienced assistant in Dublin would 
have from £60 to £70 year plus his 
living (about £30 more), 14742- 
14744. 

Assistant who lives-out in Dublin gets 
very little more, not more than 10s. 
a week, 14746. 

Conditions of life under : 

i.. Restriction on assistants’ liberty in the 

evening a disadvantage, 14759, 14760. 
Good food and proper supervision at 
night for girls coming into towns from 
| ; the country, 14799, 14800, 14860. 

Health of assistants not affected ; those 
of Dublin are very healthv, 14831- 
1 14834. 

Juniors kept together mostly, 14861- 
14863, 14866. 

No harm would result in gills being 
mixed up with seniors, but in the 
case of boys and men it would be 
different, 14864, 14865. 

In all cases assistant has a bed to him 
self, 14899-14903. 

Bath-rooms provided in the majority 
of houses — one bath for every twelve 
’ - assistants, 14904-14908. 

Each assistant is allowed to call in any 
doctor he likes; Dr. Delaney, of 
Dublin, is employed by Assistants’ 
Association for the purpose, 14909- 
14912. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

W'ell-conducted houses would welcome 
inspectors’ visits, 14765-14768. 

Attitude of assistants : 

Agitation by Association is based on 
desire for freedom, 14780-14783. 

Main object is to force higher wages in 
the long run, 14803-14809, 14875- 
14881. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Boarding-house life in Dublin is dearer 
than in other places, 14787. 

Assistants would find considerable 
difficulty in getting relatives to take 
care of them, 14814-14821. 

Not much supervision over boys as to 
[' time of being in at night, 14867- 

£ 14874. 
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Kidney, Mr.— coni. 

Shop Assistants — Drapery Trade in h e 7 and — cont. 

Living-in system— cont. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Nob aware of system of debiting books 
of employers with £40 for the cost of 
maintenance pl.vs sleeping-in, 14844, 
14845. 

Necessity for system : 

Nothing in it save that it has been the 
custom of years, 14846-14851. 

Meal times : 

Half-an-hour allowed for dinner ; not 
injurious to health as assistants get 
plenty of walking in the shop, if not in 
fresh air, 14856-14859. 

Marriage : 

Married men all live out ; living-in is not 
a condition of employment if a man 
gets married during employment. 
14882-14885. 

Comparison with other classes : 

Indoor drapers’ assistant is superior to 
outfitters’ assistants or commercial clerks, 
14748, 14749, 14886, 14887. 

Former has the advantage of 7s. or 8s. in 
wages over outfitters’ assistant, 14888. 

Organisation of workers : 

Advantageous to both parties, 14761-14764, 
14877. 

Fines : 

Abolished in Dublin, 14913, 14914. 



Debenham, Ernest, Debenham’s, Ltd. : 

Living-in system: 



Debcnkam's, Ltd., 14915, 14917 : 

General textile goods, drapery, etc., business, 
14916, 15024. 

About twenty years’ personal experience. 

Abolition of system : 

Very steady and rapid diminution of 
living-in stag at both retail 
and wholesale business, for many 
years past, 14919-14921, 14987- 
14989, 15019, 15020. 

All porters live out except fourteen, 
who are members of firm’s 
fire brigade, 14926. 

Prompted by opinion that living-iu 
tended rather to diminish the in- 
dependence of character of staff. 
14922, 14938. 

Experience has been justified by the 
results, 14970 : 

Business is better conducted, 14971. 

Assistants are physioally if any- 
thing better, they are brighter 
and have more energy. 14972— 
14975, 15022. 

No desire to revert to livmg-in 
on business grounds, 14976. 

No deterioration in the morals 
of assistants, 15021. 

Assistants are thoroughly pleased. 

Accommodation was gradually absorbed 
Meals • business Proses, 15045, 16046. 



None now provided except for forty 
five people living-in, 14923-14925. 
Entire break from business obtained b 
assistants going out to midday me; 
has a good effect physically an 
mentally, 14938, 14941, 16023. 
Unly inconvenience caused by assisi 

Assistants go out in two batches 
causing a httle inconvenience throug 

1496ri60oT g 



Debenham, Ernest, Debenham’s, Ltd.— coiit. ‘ 

Living-in System — cont. 

Debenham's, Ltd . — cont 



Meals— -e out. 



man ; 



uour 



, , or dinner under 

old system was found insofSdmt b 
assistants, 14949, 14950. 

No difficulty is experienced in obtains 
meals outside, 14959. 

No tea-timo is allowed to men unless 
they are working later : then half 
an-hour, 14966. 



Tea room is provided on premises for 
uso of female assistants ; Id. a cup 
charged for tea sold, 14967-14969. 



Value of board and lodging under old system 
of living-in : 

Actual on-cost for food estimated at 
£18 16s., plus £6 12s. lid. for service, 
vent of dining-room and kitchen, 
lighting, heating, repairs, etc., making 
total of £25 8s. lid. per head, 14927- 
14932, 14954-14957. 

Cost of lodging approximately £21 per 
head ; use of expensive premises 
near to business represented an 
increase of £4 over amount necessary 
in ordinary circumstances, 14933- 
14937, 14957. 

£45 a year given to staff in compensation 
for living-out, 14951-14953; con- 
sidered to approximately cover as- 
sistants’ expenses in a similar style 
to that when living-in, 14958, 14991. 

Menus were probably better than at 
most bouses, 14992. 



Alternative of lodgings : 

No difficulty experienced in finding 
accommodation, 14959, 14960. 
Assistants who have to come early 
arrive in time, 14961, 15033-1S03C. 
Young girls who come from country 
have no difficulty in setting up for 
themselves ; no responsibility is 
taken, however, 15040-15044. 



Hours : 

Some parts of business close ato.30p.m- 
about nine months of the year, 14964. 

Remainder close at 6 p.m. ; 6.30 p.m. 
occasionally one month is the latest, 
14965. 

Clerical staff only come in at 7.30 in 
the morning, 14999, 15000. 

Hours of commencing work are perhaps 
a little earlier than in other London 
shops, 15038, 15039. 

Sleeping accommodation tinder old system 
of living-in: * 

Very good on the whole, 14978. 

Men were partly in cubioles, in which 
only one person was placed, never 
more than two women in a dormi- 
tory, 14979. 

Men and boys were never placed in 
the same room ; latter were quite 
separate and had a cubicle each, 
14980. 

Possibility of serious moral conse- 
quences following from putting men 
and boys together ; this considera- 
tion however, did not lead to firms 
action in separating them, 15008- 
15012. 

Abolition : 



Meal times under : . . 

If living-out beoame general, dteingo 
business for one hour in the midaie 
of the day would be better than 
half staff away at a time ; ‘ 

would soon accommodate themselv 
to it, 14962, 14963. 
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Debenham, Ernest, Debenham’s, Ltd. — cont. 

Living-in system — oont. 

Abolition — rout. 

Meal times under — cant. 

Difference between living-in and living- 
out so far as dislocation of business 
at the dinner hour is concerned is 
not serious, 15002-15007. 

Abolition would have to be done rather 
gradually and effect would be altogether 
good — a time limit necessary, 14981, 
15013-15018, 15047. 

Objections to system are equally strong if 
living-in is well done, 14982. 

• Assistants live a freer life when they mix 

with the general community, 14985, 
14986. 

On the whole it would be better not tc 
make an exception of apprentices by 
allowing them to live in, 14993-14997. 

•Other houses in London are giving up system 
altogether, 15048, 15049. 

•Necessity for provision of either good 
lodgings for young girls from the country 
or some system of registering proper and 
respectable lodging-houses, 14981, 15027, 
15028. 

No difficulty in young people from the 
country finding suitable accommodation 
under decent conditions in London, 
15025-15027. 

Assistants would have to live at a distance 
from West End shops, 15037. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Respeotable employers would not object 
and it would no doubt be a good thing, 
14982, 14983. 

No inspector could look after method of 
cooking and serving food, 14984. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Impossibility of providing food and lodging 
for 5s. 6d. or 6s. a week, or £20 to £25 a 
year, 14990. 

Small businesses : 

Much less objection to living-in as part of 
family life of employer as in provincial 
towns and small shops, 15029-15032. 

Workroom accommodation : 

No experience of insufficiency of such 
accommodation on account of employers 
having to find accommodation for assis- 
tants on the premises, 15050, 16051. 

Conditions prevailing in London : 

Great many houses carry out living-in 
extremely well and take a lot of trouble 
over it ; abuses are very much ex- 
aggerated, 15052. 

Fines: 

Debenham’s, Ltd. : 

Abolition has secured better discipline ; 
reprimands followed by dismissal are 
exercised, 15053-15059. 

Sergeant, W. A., Manager, Peter Robinson’s, Ltd., 
Oxford Street, W. : 

Living-in system : 

Experience of drapery business for thirty-seven 
years, twenty-two of which have been 
spent at Peter Robinson’s, 15060, 15061 : 

No first hand knowledge of lower and middle 
class of houses, 15203, 15204. 

Improvement in system has taken place during 
last twenty years ; better pay, shorter hours 
and improved accommodation, 15062-15064. 

leter Robinson’s, Ltd. : 

Conditions of life under : 

Representative of the best houses in 
the West End of London, 15065, 
15066, 15262-15270. 

Hours -. 

8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. during 
eight months of the year ; 8.30 
a.m. to 7 p.m. in four months ; 

2 o’clock on Saturday, 15067. 



Sergeant, w. A., Manager, Peter Robinson’s, Ltd., 
Oxford Street, W. :—cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Peter Robinson’s, Ltd. — cont. 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

Hours — cont. 

Assistants are invariably able to 
leave business promptly, 15068. 

Protection and supervision provided : 

All assistants are expected to be 
in by 11 p.m. ; 12 p.m. on 

Wednesdays, 15070. 

Caution follows late return at 
night, 15073. 

Caretaker in charge of each house 
keeps a record and reports those 
who return late, 15074. 

No case of looking out for the 
night known, 15075-15077. 

Caretakers book assistants in or 
out of lodging-houses, 15093. 

Laxity on the part of caretakers 
in exercising supervision as to 
time of being in at night is 
possible, 15214-15223. 

Supervision is as perfect as it can 
be, 15224. 

Sleeping out, permission for: 

Any of the assistants can spend 
the week-end with friends by 
signing their names in a book 
and giving address to which 
they are going, 15071. 

Meal times : 

Half-hour for dinner and twenty 
minutes for tea. 15072. 

Time is allowed for dressing (twenty 
minutes for males, half-hour for 
females) after dusting and cleaning 
up shop in the morning, 15072, 
15078. 

Refreshments : 

Time allowed after dusting and 
cleaning up shop for assistants 
to take refreshments in room 
provided if they care to ; charges 
made are practically cost price, 
15072. 

Hundreds of assistants take ad- 
vantage of opportunity to buy 
refreshments, 15079-15081. 

Lodging-houses : 

Only a few sleep on business 
premises, 15082. 

Remainder sleep in houses close 
to business, each of which is 
under the charge of a man and 
his wife who act as caretakers, 
15083-15085. 

*’ Average distance from warehouse 

would be about two minutes’ 
walk, 15086. 

No food is supplied in the houses, 
15087-15089. 

Largest house lodges from eighty 
to ninety assistants, 15090- 
15092. 

Streets in which houses are situated 
are respectable ; houses would 
not be taken in doubtful streets, 
15225-15227. 

Red-rooms : 

Cleaning is done by staff of cleaners 
during the day, 15094-15096. 

Number sleeping in one room 
depends on its size ; sometimes 
two, three and four, 15119. 
15175. 

Only single beds' are provided, 
15121-15123. 

Many of the men’s rooms are 
cubicles, which they like, 15175 
15176. 
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Sergeant, W. A., Manager, Peter Robinson’s, Ltd., 
Oxford Street, W .—cont. 

Living-in system. — cont. 

Peter Robinson’s, Ltd.— cord-1 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

Billiard-rooms: -ajjwiacifcpe* 

Men’s houses have a room~in tlie 
basement, 15097. 

Sitting-rooms : 

One large room in each house, 
15098, 15106. 

Bath-rooms : 

Provided, about four to eighty 
residents, 15100, 15101, 15106. 

Library : 

Provided in a central position 
in the main building, 15102. 

Open in the evening directly after 
business hours, 15103. 

Privilege is not taken much ad- 
vantage of ; assistants think 
more of sports and pastimes, 
15104, 15106. 

Music : 

Piano provided in most of the 
houses, 15107. 

Assistants are fond of music, 
15108, 15109. 

Health and medical attendance : 

Doctor is specially retained by 
firm, 15120. 

Someone would be sure to tell 
. of anyone suffering from con- 

sumption, in which case person 
would be got rid of or isolated, 
15124. 

Doctor dr es not make a periodical 
visit. 15182. 

Holidays : 

One week’s holiday given after 
one year’s service, fourteen days 
after two, 15132. 

4. Athletics : 

An athletic association exists to 
which members pay Is. 6d. per 
month, and which is supported 
by firm and its buyers, 15133. 

Purchase of goods by assistants : 

Anything can be bought at practi- 
cally cost price, 15134. 

Social life : 

Sexes come together at the social 
evenings, dances, concerts, etc. 
15228-15234. 

Men and women mix together in 
the refreshment rooms, 15261. 

Sundayj : 

Assistants fare the same as on 
any other day ; they are per- 
fectly free and go where they 
like ; meals go on the same as 
usual, 15240-15245. 

Accommodation for porters : 

One hundred and ten porters em- 
ployed, some living on the 
premises, 15275, 15276. 

About twenty line at' Pbomijc 
Xarcl; rooms are not as good as 
those for assistants, and there 
? bat ^ oom nor fire place, 
but they have the use of such 
accommodation in another place 
where porters sleep, 15277-15283 

All ti« men feed at one place on 
the premises, 15284. 

Number of assistants : 

Three hundred and sixteen male assist- 
1^15069 408 femaJe live 

Three hundred and twenty or 330 hands 
live out. 15152, 15154, 15155. 



Sergeant, W. A., Manager, Peter Robinsons ru 
Oxford Street, W.—onf. s ’ Ui < 

Living-in, xi/stew —cont. 

Peter Roi tinson’s, Ltd. — con*. 

Wages : 

Average salary and commission 0 f 
male assistant living-in is about 8jo 
a year in addition to board and 
residence supplied free, 15110. 

Average for sleeping-out is about £gij 
per annum, in addition to dinner anil 
tea supplied free, 15110. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Cost of sleeping accommodation is from 
to . i S- P ei ‘ w eek, pretty near the 
£10 difference in salaries of living-in 
and living-out, 15111, 15113, 15114. 

Cost to firm of each case of living-in 
is about 13s. or 14s. per week, 15112, 

Material is kept in business books from 
which cost can be ascertained, 15115- 
15118. 

Lodging out : 

Nearly all senior class of assistants 
sleep out, and applications from 
juniors and unmarried women' to 
sleep out with parents or friends 
are viewed favourably, 15146, 15155. 

Lady assistants do not want to lire 
t out, 15146, 15148. 

S j . Plenty of assistants have lived out 

• and have come back again on account 

of heavy cost, 15172. 

Efficiency of assistants who live out 
- v is not lacking, 15106. 

Tremendous amount of unpunctuality 
prevails on the part of those 
who live out, 15187, 15188. 
Reprimand and caution has its 
effect generally, but a lot of 
unpunctuality is overlooked, 
15189-15192. 

Large number of young people getting 
' r small salaries live out at their om 

\ ' homes, 15193. 

No more laxity of morals exists in the 
case of those living-out as compared 
with those who live in, 15194-15197. 

Marriage : 

No married men live in ; all assistants 
up to the age of twenty five are 
- J unmarried, 15174. 

No objection is raised if a young man 
or woman living-in wants to get 
manned, provided they are making 
sufficient money ; inquiry into 
private means is made, 15207-15213. 

Age of assistants : 

Half the staff of females and young 
men would be under twenty-five, 
15206. 

‘ Condition of employment : 

Assistants are never engaged without a 
character, 15273. 

Business is worked under the best arrange- 
ment practicable under existing con- 
ditions for the benefit of firm and stall, 
15260. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Periodical medical examination of 
' ] , F . assistants would not be resented 

. by good firms, 15125-15131: 

Assistants who have nothing the 
matter with them would complain 
a lot to doctor, 15183. 

Possibility of Government inspection ol 
accommodation and food; difficult} 
of leaving it to one man 15177—1518 • 

Desirability of inspection in some case* 
15255-15259. 

Abolition : 

Very few men exist in drapery trade m 
whom desire for seclusion and study I s 
strong, 15137-15139. 
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Sergeant, W. A., Manager, Peter Robinson’s, Ltd., 
L Oxford Street, W. — coni. 

Living in system — cont. 

Abolition — cont. 

Continuance of system especially in the 
case of young people up to the age of 
twenty-five necessary, 15140-15142 
15147, 15148, 15171, 15205, 15214, 15215.’ 
Attitude of assistants : 

Desire for abolition exists only amongst 
a decided few, 15143-15155. 

No evidence of a general desire to live 
out, 15146. 

Effect of compulsory boarding-out : 

Interference with present system of 
providing meals on the "premises 
would be prejudicial to proprietor 
and his staff, 15146, 15169, 15170. 
Effect of compulsory sleeping-out : 

Same class of assistants would not 
come into trade, as respectable people 
will not allow their young sons and 
daughters to come to London unless 
they halve reasonable supervision, 
15146. 

Keeping of good time would give 
tremendous trouble, 15249-15250. 
Busmess premises are getting so expensive 
that in time employers will not be able 
to sleep the assistants in at all, and 
possibly also lodging houses will be aban- 
doned to a large extent, 15161-15164, 
15198, 15200-15202. 

System of living-out should be allowed to 
develop ; forcing the pace might do 
harm, 15167, 15168, 15199. 

Difficulty of adapting premises for business 
purposes if abolition takes place at once, 
15247, 15248. 

Feeding out would be far more difficult to 
abolish than living-in, 15251-15254. 

Training for home life : 

Impossibility of supplying domestic or 
home advantages, 15149-15151. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

No objection to the conditions of Scotland 
where young people from the country 
are placed with friends who can be trusted, 
being applied to London if such were 
possible, 15153-15160. 

Assistants would not get accommodation 
near the West End places that they could 
afford to pay for, 15165. 

Possibility of co-operative boarding houses, 
15166. 

Danger of greater facilities for spending 
rooneyinthecase of young people, 15172, 

Political rights : 

Assistants haven’t the franchise ; a man 
occupying a single room can have the 
lodger vote, 1527, 115272. 

Meal times : 

Closing of West End houses for one hour 
m the middle of the day so that all as- 
sistants could go to lunch together would 
be such a revolution as to make it im- 
•Wta .. p °“ lto Jo " OMt ”»■*. 152 «- 
Defence of system, 15235-16239. 



!i Resident House Steward, Messrs. 

S«d!’ E™ C °'’ 22 ' S *' Paul ’ s Churcl1 - 

KAj-msystoa; 

Tl Sf U7 ’ ri ® 111 «> deta-ila. 

fcsrs. Cook, Son it Co. .• 

Attitude of Employees : 

Ab i S ®f 1 0 c ® of agitation against system, 
15287, 15304. 

Sa i 5341 ti0n undoubtedl y exists, 15335, 



Lang, Frederick -cont. 

Living-in system— coxA. 

Messrs. Cook, Son & Co. — cont. 

Number of employees : 

About 1,200 warehousemen and porters, 
of whom about 410 reside on firm’s 
premises, 15289, 15337-15340. 
Conditions of life under : 

Lodging-houses : 

Situated across Blackfriars Bridge 
at the junction of Stamford 
Street and Bennett Street, 15290. 
Eight or nine minutes walk from 
place of business, 15291. 
Principal entrance is in Stamford 
Street, 15293. 

Males only reside on the premises, 
very few females being employed, 

Property was bought by firm 
and converted into dormitories, 
15295. 

remises are controlled by three 
married housekeepers under the 
charge of the resident house 
steward, 15296-15298. 

Stamford Street has been improved 
considerably under police super- 
vision, especially during the last 
six years, 15299-15303. 

Porters live at the end house, hav- 
ing a separate entrance, 15311. 
Resident house steward and five 
“captains” selected from the 
senior men are responsible for 
good order, 15349. 

Meals and meal times : 

Meals are provided in the ware- 
house in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
15292. 

Abundant and varied supply of 
good food given, 15307. 

Meat breakfasts are provided every 
day except Sundays, the reason 
for such exception being partly 
to avoid cooking on that day, 
15308, 15309. 

Choices of meat given for dinner, 
15310. 

Distance traversed from shop to 
dining-rooms — a matter of three 
or four minutes — is not suffi- 
cient to make a serious break in 
times allowed for meals, half- 
hour for dinner and twenty- 
minutes for tea, 15343-15349. 
Sunday meals are taken on City 
premises, 15352-15354. 

Supper is served at eight o’clock 
and tea at five o’clock generally, 
15355-15358. 

Eight o’clock is not an inconve- 
nient time for supper ; number 
of men not taking it and pur- 
- chasing their own later would be 

few, 15359-15364. 

Average number taking supper 
would be from 150 to 200 out of 
410 ; there may be various causes 
which take men away from the 
house, 15365-15369. 

Health and medical attendance 

Doctor visits warehouse every day 
and inquires if there are any 
cases of sickness, 15317. 

Bedrooms : 

' ^Number of beds in a room varies 
according to size, largest having 
six beds, 15320. 

Men in rooms are not sorted out 
according to ages which range 
from eighteen to twenty-five 
15321, 15322. 

M 
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Lang, Frelerick— coni. 

Living-in system — cord 

Messrs. Cook, Son & Co. — ct.nl. 

Conditions of life under — com. 

Protection and supervision provided: 

Doors are closed at 11.15, except 
on Saturday, when it is 12, 15323. 

Occasionally a man is kept out 
if he arrives home late, and he 
has to find some dwelling for 
himself, 15324-15326, 16370- 
15372. 

Undesirability of shutting out- 
young fellows in the neighbour- 
hood of Stamford Street, and 
possibility of one breaking rules 
by staying out all night without 
it being known, admitted, 
15373-15384. 

Drinking : 

Very few men over -indulge, 15327 
15328. 

Facilities for recreation : 

Very extensive, 15329. 

Large billiard room with three 
tables provided, 15330. 

More than one reading room and 
smoking room provided, 15331. 

Two libraries provided, 15332. 

Very well-organised athletic club, 
including a choral society, dra 
matic club, provident fund pro- 
vided, and swimming taught free, 
15334. 

Sanitary arrangements : 

Sanitary surveyor of Southwark 
has certified residential premises 
no be in a perfectly sanitary 
condition, 15342, 15350, 16351. 

Same applies to city premises 
15351. 

Sleeping out, permission for : 

Permission given by signing in 
book in steward’s office, 15375. 

Sundays : 

Every attention is paid to men a 
in other days, 15384-16386. 

Age of employees : 

From eighteen to twenty, when they 
join firm, 15306. 

Conditions of employment : 

Men are free to live out if they wish, 
but the firm generally prefer that the 
young men should come into the 
house for a time, 15306. 

Average time men live in is about 
seven years, 15312. 

Wages : 

Men remain in the house until their 
salaries have advanced to about 
£100 a year, 15313. 

Firm’s interest in arrangements : 

ersonal attention is given by part- 
ners ; premises in Stamford Street 
are visited quite as frequently as 
once a month by one member, 
15314-15316. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Firm would not object to Government 
inspection of any part of premises, 
either domestic or business premises, 
15387-15389. 

Burbidge, Richard, Managing Direetor, f Hanod’s. 
Ltd.: 

Living in system, : 

Harrod’s, Ltd. : 

No system of sleeping in exists or eve* 
existed, 15391, 15412, 15413, 15446. 

Number of employees : 

Between 4,000 and 5,000, 15392, 15450. 

About 1,500 females, perhaps more, 
15451, 15452. 



Burbidge, Riel ar J— cont. 
Living-in system — cont. 
TTarrod’s, Ltd. — cont. 

. Meals and meal times : 



About half of employees have their 
meals in, 15393, 15410, 15411. 

Dinner and tea, and breakfast in some 
cases, provided, 15394, 15395. 

Abundance and variety of food pro- 
vided throughout the week, 15395 

Half-an-hour for dinner and twenty 
minutes for tea allowed for those 
who have their meals in, 15397. 

Hour for dinner and half-hour for tea 
allowed for those who have their 
meals out-, 15398. 

Canteen provided for porters and 
drivers, 15404, 15411. 

Inconvenience is caused by going out 
to meals because of extra time having 
to be allowed, 15419. 



Value of board provided : 

Prime cost of food on the average is 
6s. 2d. per week not including cost 
of attendance,, lighting, rent of 
dining rooms, etc., 15404, 15459- 
15463. 



Lodgings : 

Employees have no difficulty in ob- 
taining lodgings ; assistants en- 
gaged are" if possible those who live 
near, 16414, 15436 
Young people coming from the country 
are referred to some of the staff who 
are householders, and if suitably 
housed, would be engaged, 15415, 
16438. 



Wages : 

\ Five shillings for an adult, and 3s. 6d. 
for a junior is allowed to those who 
who go out to meals, and the firm 
lose forty minutes in extra time for 
meals, 15420, 15421 

Salary paid to those who board in is 
so much including dinner and tea, 
15422. 

Average wage for assistants, including 
dinner and tea is 23s. plus 6s. com- 
mission for females, and 30s. plus 
Ps. commission for males ; 5s. extra 
being allowed to those who dine out, 
15423-15434. 

Difference in cost of food and amount 
paid to those who feed out is favour- 
able to feeding in, but the firm got 
forty minutes extra service, 15480- 
15485. 



Apprentices : 

Never taken, 16437, 15438. 

Class and efficiency of employees : 

Very good class, but would not be so 
good if the firm did not feed them, 
15446. 

o falling off in efficiency at all because 
of living-out-, 15453. 
unctuality is thoroughly maintain 
without fines by reprimand or 
caution after fair grace in the 
of occasions of lateness, 16*®* 
15458. 



Health of employees ; , 

Special diet provided for invalids. .. 
firm’s doctor makes periodical 
three times a week, 15464-16466- 
.Little ailments are not reportea ; 
assistants, 15467. 

Condition of employment : . 

Certificates of character are taken 
every case, 15465. 
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Burhidge, Richard -cont. 

living-in system— cont. 

Necessity for lodging-in system in the case of 
young people from the country from the 
point of view of lodgings and finance, 
15399, 15400, 15417, 15418, 15439- 

15444, 15470. 

Sleeping-out is better for a man or woman 
of mature age, but not for a young girl 
from the country, 15416, 15417. 

If all firms were to allow sleeping out there 
would be a dearth of employees from 
the country, 15471-15473. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Ordinary lodging houses would not do, 
16401, 15402. 

Boarding-houses and larger establishments 
would be required, 15403. 

Generally speaking there would not be 
enough accommodation on profitable lines 
in London if living-in were abolished, 
15474-15479. 

.American system: 

Employees sleep and feed out, but can buy 
at canteens at cost price, 15404, 15408. 

No system of boarding houses met with dur- 
ing a visit, 15406. 

System goes on satisfactorily, 15409. 

Provision of meals by employer : 

Preferred ; danger of girls and young fellows 
who go out to their meals spending their 
money on cheap pastry and sweets instead 
of on good diet, 15404, 15405. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

No objection could be taken to inspection bj 
Government official of accommodation in 
the case of sleeping or feeding in, provided 
that power was not arbitrarily practised, 
15447-15449. 

Meal times: 

Closing of business for one hour during the 
middle of the day could never be done in 
London on account of the stream of trade, 
15486-15489. 

Bell, ^ J. Y., Cltfk in Secretary’s Office, General 
Post Office: 

Clerk in Secretary’s Office of General Post Office 
between eight and nine years, 15490, 16491. 

Post Office ; Maintenance of Discipline and Punishments 
for Irregularities : 

Is acquainted with practice and represents the 
view of the Post Office, 15492-15498. 

Pines : 

System is in operation in the majority of 
offices, quite three-fourths, probably 
more, 15503, 15508: 

Practice is a long standing one, 15529. 

Registered letters and parcel irregularities : 

List published in all Post Offices where 
fines are in force, 15499-15502, 
15507, 15534. 

Special importance is attached to 
accuracy in the manipulation of 
registered letters and parcels, and 
fining provides a simple and con 
venient method of punishing in 
accuracy or carelessness, 15532. 

Fines were introduced in 1855 and 
intention was that, besides being a 
punishment, they should form a 
fund to meet payment of claims 
in respect of lost registered letters ; 
but eventually it was arranged that 
such payment should be made 
from the vote for losses by default, 
15632, 15533. 

Amount of fines has been greatly 
reduced, 15534. 

Schedule is printed in the Book of 
Rules for Head Postmasters, which 
can always be consulted by staff on 
application, 15534. 



Bell, J. Y.—coni. 

Post Office, etc. — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Registered letters, etc. — cont. 

Annual amount collected in fines is 
about £250 ; number of staff liable 
is about 20,000, 15534. 

Serious misoonduct : 

Fines are hardly employed at all, 15504. 

Drunkenness, insubordination, gross 
carelessness or inveterate un- 
punotuality might be met by a fine 
of one or two days’ pay, but caution 
is mainly depended on, 15505, 15506, 
15544. 

Grave offence can always be met by a 
serious caution, 15513. 

Total number of cases in the whole 
service calling for a fine of one or 
two days’ pay is estimated at about 
seven a week, and the amount at 
rather over £100 per annum, 15545. 

Alternative method of punishment in 
London for minor offences : 

System is extra duty, i.e., compulsory 
overtime without pay, 15509-15512, 
15516, 15517, 15542, 15576. 

There is no reason to believe that there 
is any difference in the maintenance 
of discipline as between London 
and provinces, 15518. 

A man who is late is made to work off 
the time lost, and sometimes more 
than the time lost, 15519-15522. 

Controllers of the London Postal 
Service have preferred extra duty 
to fines, one reason being that extra 
duty can nearly always be applied 
to some useful purpose, 15571-15574. 

Late attendance : 

A certain number of late attendances 
are allowed without serious notice 
being taken, 15523. 

Good conduct stripes and annual 
increments may be stopped, 15524. 

Fines for unpunctuality form the largest 
item in Post Office fining system, 
and are levied in accordance with a 
scale fixed in 1855, 15539, 15540. 

Scale is printed in Head Postmasters’ 
Rule Book, and exhibited in Post 
Offices, 15540. 

Average amount is about £800 a year 
spread over a staff of 50,000, 15541. 

Te'egraph irregularities : 

Fines date from 1870 and intention 
was to form a fund to meet losses to 
Revenue, 15535. 

Practice of fining has been discontinued 
lately as regards most telegraph 
errors, and amount has been reduced 
in nearly every case to 3d. imposed 
only by direct authority of Secre- 
tary, 15536. 

No schedule is published, but the 
few irregularities punishable by fine 
are well known to the staff, 15537. 

Average amount collected annually 
is about £35 spread over about 
1,000 officers, 15538. 

Telephone working: 

Fines have been imposed for errors, 
15538. 

Disposal of fines : 

Fines for registered letter and parcel 
irregularities and telegraph irregular- 
ities are carried to Revenue, to form 
part of Post Office surplus, 15546- 
15549. 

M2 
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Bell. J. Y .-amt. 

Post Ofp.ee, etc. — cont. 

Fines— coni. 

Disposal of fines — cont. 

Late attendance fines are devoted to 
some purpose for the general 
benefit of Post Office servants 
or their families, 16546, 15550: 
A statement of receipts is exhi- 
bited periodically in the sorting 
office, 15551. 

The staff form a committee among 
themselves and make suggestions 
as to distribution of the money, 
a system which has given satis- 
faction, 16552. 

Select Committee of 1907 recommended 
that all fines should be devoted 
to some charitable purpose and it 
is proposed to carry out recommenda- 
tion, 15549. 

Aggregate amount of fines : 

About £1,200 per annum, 15564. 

Right of appeal : 

Every officer has the right of appeal 
to the postmaster, or through post- 
master to the Surveyor or Secretary 
or Postmaster-General, and directly 
to the Postmaster-General, 15558- 
15561. 

Necessity for fines : 

Extra duty considered more effective 
than monetary fines ; the staff dis- 
like it more, 15514, 15515, 15543. 

Fines are not absolutely necessary, 
but are a convenience, 15525, 15528. 

Divergent opinions were expressed by 
servants before recent Committee 
on Post Office Servants, 15526, 
15527, 15531. 

Question of utility and propriety of 
system has been considered on 
several occasions, notably by Inter- 

, Departmental Committee on Post 
Office Establishments from 1895 to 
1897, which expressed the opinion 
that system should be maintained, 
and recom m ended the posting of 
the scales of fines for various offences 
in the offices, 15530. 

Department relies only to a slight 
extent on fining as a punitive 
measure, 15556. 

Fining in not regarded as a method 
of maintaining discipline so much 
as merely a deterrent against 
the co mmis sion of comparatively 
small irregularities and a check on 
the recurrence of those irregularities, 
15579, 16580. 

Liability for losses or damage : 

Counter clerks are responsible for stamps, 
postal and money orders, and cash 
entrusted to them, and have to : .ake 
good shortage, a principle usually only 
enforced in the case of small amounts, 
15556, 15657. 

Officers may be called upon to make good 
damage caused to Post Office property 
wilfully or through gross carelessness, 
15557, 15577, 15678. 

Dismissal : 

762 cases in 1907 out of 200,000 employees 
(350 out of 80,000 established servants) 
15562-15567. ' 

Cases are grave ones and dismissal only 
follows after a series of warnings, 15568- 
15570. 

Reduction in pay : 

Only imposed for a serious offence which 
would not justify dismissal, but which 
would call for very sharp notice, 15576. 



E onddson, H. F., Chu f Superintendent of Ordnance 
Factories: 

Army Departments — Maintenance of Discipline ■ 
Regulations for civilian subordinates in Army 
Ordnance Department, Ordnance Eac 
tories, Army Clothing Department, in" 
elude references to the liabilities and 
possibilities of deductions from wages 
15582-15585 : 6 ’ 

Memoranda giving conditions under which 
deductions are made, 15586. 

Each individual case of fault which merits 
strong action is considered on its merits 
whatever the Department, 15587. ’ 

It is the universal practice in the Army 
Departments to observe such procedure 
as would in a private firm legally bind 
the workman under agreement to abide 
by the regulations, in that each newly 
engaged employee is handed a copy and 
has to sign a receipt for it, thus forming 
an agreement, 15588-15591. 

The regulations do not provide for civilians 
employed elsewhere, such as Gibraltar 
and Plymouth, and no signature is taken 
from them ; but notices are posted, 16592- 
15594. 

Method of handling faults varies in the 
Departments, 15595. 

Fines : 

Frequency : 

Assistant-Director of Ordnance Stores 
is only able to trace three eases 
of imposition of fines for loss of 
or damage to public property 
since November, 1902, 16596- 
15598': 

These three cases are the only 
fines, »'.e., refunds of money, 
of all classes, that can be traced 
in tlie Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment in the period, 15640-15644, 

Fining in other Departments is also 
rare and the stoppages small in 
value ; only case known occurred 
in the Army Ordnance Department 
of Dublin, in which a foreman and 
two labourers were fined, 15606- 
15610. 

No fines at all in the Ordnance Fac- 
tories, 15639. 

Loss of metal tickets : 

All employees at the clothing factories 
are fined if they lose their tickets, 
15623. 

Amount of fine should be the same 
in spite of the great difference in 
wages as the fault is the same and 
the tickets could be used for fraudu- 
lent purposes, 15624-15630, 15637, 
15638. 

Deficiency of material given out, and 
damaged material made good at 
worker’s expense : 

Sufficient material is always given 
out, 15631. , 

Superintendent of Army Clothing 
partment probably decides, 1563-' 
15634. 

Method of payment : 

Except in case of fines for loss of 
ticket for which a deduction is made, 
wages are paid over in full> an 
the workers have to hand back tne 
money : failing payment they know 
they will be dismissed, 15644-15641- 
Necessity : 

Discipline can be maintained withou 
fines, but it would he a pity to °* 
the power of fining which is a co 
venient deterrent, 15199. 
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Donaldson, H- F-— cvni. 

Army Department, etc — oont. 

Fines — cont. 

Necessity — cont. 

Assuming it was considered necessary 
to change the law in the sense of 
objecting to fines on principle, it 
would be to the advantage of the 
public service that the War Office 
should be treated as an exception, 
15601-15605. 

There is perhaps no difference between 
a State factory and a private factory 
as regards maintaining discipline. 
15635-15637. 

Alternatives : 

Discharge and suspension are adopted 
as a rule, the latter being most 
frequent, but these might be detri- 
mental to the country’s interests in 
. certain circumstances, 15699. 

Suspension might be for three weeks, 
it might be for a day, 15600. 

Discharge might be a very serious 
matter to the men because of loss of 
gratuities, 15610, 1561L 

Caution is used sometimes without a 
fine, 15619-15622. 

Late attendance : 

A man late in the Ordnance Factories is not 
permitted to start work for the call as 
provided in the rules, 15612-15617. 

In the Army Ordnance Department a man 
is allowed to start work during the first 
hour of the call, being checked one hour 
or half an hour according to whether he 
arrives less or more than half an hour late. 
15617. 

Amy Departments— Occupation of Government 
Quarters : 

Three classes, one being part of the rate of 
pay ; in the other two, rents are not deducted 
from wages, but are paid separately by the 
tenants, 15618. 



MeNeli, Michael, J.P., Clark to tile Glenties Union 
and Glenties District Council : 

Glenties Union: 

A very congested district, 15654. 

Number of ratings (householders on the rate- 
payers’ list) is 10,165 and the entire valuatio 
is £22,311, 15655-15657. 

Number of ratings under £4 valuation is 9,22 
or 75 per cent, of the whole population, whicl 
is 34,000, 15658, 15659. 

Agriculture does not feed more than one-fourth 
8,000) of population, 15660-15675, 
15733, 15734. 

Majority of the men go over to the harvest ii 
ocotland and England, and when they return 
th 7 8 et employment in the shape of fishing, 
and the women and girls are employed at 
tbe local industries— the making of Donegal 
nomespun, hosiery manufacture and the 
crochet and carpet factories, 15676. 
me i^ Home Industries: 

Work is of a quality which would command a 

15677 6 15678 C ° mmerCial W ° rld Were aware of ifc - 
Homespun : 

Industry has secured for itself a market 
all over the British Isles, 15678. 

■People grow the wool on their own sheep, 
manufacture the stuff in their own 
homes, and sell it in the markets to theii 
best advantage, 15679-15682, 15736. 

Ab0 f U Vr^° famiUes - roughly a population ' 

.!ro£!3m " B ‘ ged " ae 

Eight or nine receivers of goods distribute 
them to London and other places ; they 
are not shopkeepers who pay the workers 
m kind, 15741-15746. 



McNelis, Michael, J.P.— oont. 

Donegal Home Industries — cont. 

Hosiery, sprigging, and drawn thread : 

Raw material is supplied by traders (agents 
and merchants) to the workers, who 
work it up in their own homes, and 
take the articles back to the merchants, 
15684, 15688, 15690. 

Traders or Agents : 

General merchants — drapers, grocers, 
etc., 15685-15687, 15717. 

180 in the Glenties Union, 15716. 
Workers homes : 

Humble places, but there has been 
a good deal of improvement since 
the establishment of the Congested 
Districts Board, 15689. 

Payment for work and purchase of goods : 
Majority of the people are paid in 
cash, 15691. 

There may be some eases where people 
are paid in goods — drapery and 
grocery (articles of consumption 
like tea and sugar), 15692-15696. 
People run accounts with the merchants, 
15697. 

Merchants find it difficult to refuse 
people quantities of goods, and the 
people get into debt, 15698-15702. 

If anyone stood out for cash instead 
°f_ taking goods, however much he 
might want the money, he might 
find himself in a worse condition 
than before, as his debt would be 
sued for, 15702, 15703. 

Women chiefly are paid in goods, and 
are pretty much at merchants’ mercy, 
but ordinary trade current price 
would only be charged, 15713-15715. 
Workers can go to any agent they 
please, but they do not change from 
a merchant unless he pays less than 
his neighbouring merchants, 15718- 
15720. 

Agent does not make much out of 
system, taking everything into con- 
sideration, 15724. 

Majority of the people are not under- 
the heel of the agents, 15725-15732. 
Freedom of choice of agent is limited,, 
there being seventy people to each 
agent, 15750, 15751. 

Workers are at liberty to receive cash 
and to pay a fair market price for 
the goods they buy, but they act 
otherwise, 15752. 

Does not think that agents desire to 
make up out of good payers the bad 
debts they have contracted with 
other people, and that the rates 
charged will be exorbitant, 15753, 
15754. 

, ’ ices paid for. tea : 

General current price is from 2s. 

to 2s. 6d. per lb., 15755. 

No tea is sold for 3s. at the present 
time, 15756, 16757. 

Difference paid in price depends . 
upon one’s taste, 15758-15761. 
People paying cash get their goods 
cheaper than those who are on 
credit ; the latter merely pay the 
higher or credit price, and nothing - 
more, 15762, 15763. 

People go about from one agent to 
another to see where they can get- 
the best work, and working for- * 
two at a time is common. 15764- 
15767. 

Enforcement of the law prohibiting pay- 
ment in goods : J 

Reason why law has not been enforced 
is that it has not been made publit 
enough, 15706-15708. 
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McNelis, Michael, J.P.-co«4. 

Donegal Home Industries— cont. 

Hosiery, etc. — cont. 

Enforcement of the law, etc. — cont. 

If the law were made known there 
might be a little trouble to begin 
with, but in time the system would 
be remedied, 15709, 15710. 

People would have a greater sense ol 
independence, 15711. 

Merchants might lose a customer or 
two, but ultimately there would 
not be so many bad debts, 15712. 
Advisability of making all matters 
connected with Truck Acts public 
throughout the country, 15768, 15769. 

Population engaged in industry: 

Roughly about 12,000 depend on th 
work given out by 180 agents, 15747- 
15750. 

Congested Districts Board : 

Operations in the Glenties Union have been 
very successful ; depots established for 
giving out drawn thread work and lace 
15721. 

Payment for work made in money, but 
people seemed to be inclined to follow 
old system and to go to local shopkeepers 
in preference, 15722, 15723. 

Condition of people improved, 15723. 

Whitaker, Mr. J. Smith, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Medical Secretary, British Medical Associ- 
ation : 

Deductions from Wages for Medical Attendance am 
Medicine : 

A representative committee of the British Medi- 
cal Association has gone into subject 
fully, having a sub-committee to deal 
with contract practice, 15773-15776. 

Evidence represents the views of sub-com- 
mittee and also of the representative 
meeting of the association to whom a 
report was submitted at annual meeting, 
15776. 

General principles under which, particularly in 
large works, medical attendance is supplied 
to the workpeople by arrangement with the 
employers, are known, 15777, 16778. 

Memorandum on the working of the Truck Acts 
as regards medioal attendance, 15817-15820 ' 

Appointment of doctors : 

By workmen’s committees : 

Enquiries made of all districts where 
it was known that workmen's clubs 
were common where workmen got 
medical attendance through clubs 
organised in connection with collieries 
and other works, 15779, 15780. 
System under which worked : 

Workmen appoint a committee 
to whom the whole of the money 
deducted from wages is paid 
and who employ a certain num- 
ber of doctors at fixed salaries 
to give medical attendance, 
applying the rest of the funds 
as thought proper in fees to 
committee men, contributions 
to hospitals, etc., 15783. 

British Medical Association’s view 
is that medical man contracts 
really with the employer, 15785. 
Legality : 

Legal advice taken by British 
Medical Association was to 
the effect that the employer 
is simply under a contract to 
provide medical attendance and 
medicine, and that so long as ho 
does that he is under no obliga- 
tion to expend the whole of the 
deducted money on these pur- 
poses, 15781-15784. 



Whitaker, Mr. J. Smith, M.R.C.P., L.R.c.p.-conj 

Deductions from Wages, etc. — cont. 

Appointment of doctors — cont. 

By workmen’s committees— coni. 

Legality — cont. 

View that form, under which the 
exception allowed by the Act lot 
medical attendance comes into 
play, is a matter for agreement 
between employer and work, 
men, has not been taken; it is 
considered that the matter rests 
entirely with the employer ss to 
how the medical attendance shall 
be provided, 15786-15800. 

Workmen can refuse to enter 
into an agreement; it is a 
question whether employer has 
the right to say that he will 
dismiss anyone who will not con- 
sent to deduction, 16800-158C2. 

Procedure suggested : 

Best way is that individual patient 
should have choice of his doctor, 
and, next to that, that the general 
body of the workmen should hold s 
meeting or otherwise decide by a . 
majority upon their doctor, 158(3- 
15807. 

In remote and sparsely populated dis- 
tricts it would be a matter of practi- 
cal convenience that the doctor 
should ho selected by a general vote 
or by a committee of the workmen, 
as an inducement to a doctor to 
settle must be provided, and the only 
inducement is that he shall be allowed 
to do all the work of the district, 
15808-15810. 

IVhen the workers choose their own doctors 
the Weekly pence are deducted by the 
employer to the nominated medicalman, 
who gives his name in at the pit, 16913, 
15914. 

Many oases known where the scheme of surgical 
attendance and the payments that are to be 
made for that object, have been put before 
the employer by the workmen, 15835-15841. 

Use of money for other purposes: 

Legal opinion taken was that employer 
need not disburse the whole money 
received, but may receive a portion 
of the sum either for himself or for 
hospital or other purposes, 15811: 
Based on the failure to include in th® 
reference to “ real and true value 
in the Act the subject of medicine 
and medical attendance, 15812, 15813. 
Cases known where employer has made 
a profit for himself, 15842-15844. 
No cases brought to notice in recen 
years where surgeon has been giy> D 8 
consistent attendance for a time, 
where deductions have been maae. 



and where the money has oeeD 
tained by the managing director 



a colliery, 15845-15847. 

It should be made impossible that any wage 
deductions made by employer m 
name of medioal attendance should ap- 
propriated by the employer, 15814,158 a 
Even if balance of money not given to * 
doctors in attendance or for m®® . 
is actually paid in support °t bosp 1 . 
for the men, it would be much better 
everybody that it should be a matte 
separate arrangement, 15816. 

There would be no objection to the j® 
cost of book-keeping being taken on 
money deducted, but it should 
clared how much went to the doctor , 
how much to the expenses of adm 
tration, 15821-15834. 
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Whitaker, Mr. J. Smith M.E.C.S., L.R.C.P.— cont. 

Deductions from Wages, etc.— cont. 

Use of money for other purposes— cont. 

Objection to payments for committee men’s 
fees is the usual objection to mixing up 
two different things ; the average con- 
tributor supposes he pays so much for 
medical attendance, 15882-15893, 15903. 

No managing committees are required at 
all, 15894-15897. 

There is no objection to allowing a fee for 
managing dispensary for the supply oi 
drugs separately, ' 15898-15902. 

Compulsion : 

Compulsion at the works to contribute for 
medical attendance is in the interests of 
the general body of workmen, but there 
should be none unless a considerable 
majority of the workmen agree, and it 
should be subject to conditions and ex- 
• ceptions ; the case of men who have 

been members for years of friendly 
societies would be a reasonable excep- 
tion, 15848-15872. 

Individual selection of a doctor as a con- 
dition of compulsion would be favoured 
by the body of the medical profession as 
a whole, but a good many doctors say 
there are advantages to the workman 
which compensate him for being com- 
pelled to employ a particular doctor, 
15873-15878. 

Hardship of losing tflo benefit of the money 
deducted caused by men compelled to 
leave a colliery where there is a fund 
is very small, because the money is only 
deducted weekly and they are insured 
with regard to medical attendance for 
that time, 15905-15909. 

Young unmarried men, who incur little risk 
of sickness, should be compelled to pro- 
vide for the greater risk to which the 
older and married men are subjected, as 
they get the benefit when they come to 
that time, 15910-15912. 

Accounts of receipts and expenditure : 

Requirement in Section 9 of the Truck Act, 
1887, that employer shall make out a 
correct account of the receipts and ex- 
penditure, and submit the same to be 
audited by two auditors appointed by 
the workmen, is not always observed, 
15879-15881. 

Marshall, Chas., Laundry Proprietor : 

Laundry trade : 

Federation of Laundry Associations : 

Associations represent all classes of laundries 
all over the country, 15919-16921, 15926. 

An enormous number of people employed, 
mostly women, 15922-15924, 15928, 

15929. 

Number of works represented runs into 
thousands, 15927. 

Rules, including fines and deductions, applicable 
to persons employed, printed for the 
Laundry Association, 15917, 15918 : 

Rules are gradually being adopted by 
laundries connected with Association, 
15925. 

Some launderers have only adopted a 
portion of rules, others the whole, while 
others have no fines at all, 15930-15932, 
15977, 15978. 

Rules were drafted as a guide to the trade, 
15938, 15939. 

Fines and deductions : 

Absence of fines : 

Smaller laundries do without fines ; 
there is room for improvement as 
regards way in which they are 
conducted, 15933, 15934, 15979, 
15980. 



Marshall, Chas.— cont. 

Laundry trade — cont. 

Fines and deductions cont. 

Absence of fines — cont. 

Has no experience of laundries earned 
on without fines, 15961. 

Fining would be practically impossible 
in the small laundries owing to the 
type of worker, 16007-16009. 

Contract : 

Necessity for individual contract is 
known, 15935-15937. 

Amount : 

Maximum of 4d. a week applies to 
everybody in own works, 15957- 
15959. 

Workers are warned after 4d. limit 
is exceeded, 15959. 

Necessity for fines : 

Cases in which laundries have 
abandoned system would not be 
heard of, 15940-15942. 

Fines are a necessity because of the 
unintelligent and humble type of 
worker, 15943-15946. 

Fining is not a great factor in discipline, 
and abolition would not affect average 
laundry very much, 15990-15997. 

Unpunctuality : 

Fines are really necessary in the 
interests of discipline, 16960, 15973, 
15974. 

Five minutes grace is allowed (in 
practice a quarter of an hour), Id. 
fine after, 15962. 

At own works, for the first month 
no fine is imposed, but warnings , 
are given, then they are fined, 
followed by further warning and 
then dismissal, 15963-15972. 

Id. taken from those earning 10s. a 
week, -|d. from those who earn 
under 10s., 15982-15986. 

Destination of fines : 

Every fine in own works goes to the 
expense of the annual holiday. 
15975. 

Leaving off work before bell rings : 

Fine of 2d. imposed on each occasion, 
15986. 

Rule is not enforced once in a twelve- 
month, 15987-15989. 

Deductions for damaged work : 

Rule is not enforced in own works as 
it is better to get rid of people who 
are incompetent than to fine them- 
for damaged work, 15998, 15999. 

Abolition would not be objected to, 
16000. 

Absence from work : 

Rule as to liability to suspension if 
absent from work is not a method of 
punishment ; good hand would be 
allowed to start work again, 16003- 
16006. 

Hours and wages : 

Average number of hours worked by 
women is sixty, practically ten and 
a half per day, 15947. 

Ironing is generally done piece work ; 
washing is either day work or done 
for weekly wages; packing and 
sorting is done for weekly wages, 
15948. 

Average wage of ironers is about 15s. 
a week ; but as many of them are 
married women they often do not come 
in on Monday and lose that day’s 
pay, 15949-15956. 

Living-in : 

Adopted very little in the trade, 15976. 

County Council Laundry Schools : 

One open is most practical, 16001, 
16002. 
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Trenchard, Hugh, laundry Proprietor, and Presi- 
dent, Federation of Laundry Associations : 

Laundry trade ; 

In business for twenty years and employs 200 

bands, 16013-16017. 

Evidence of Mr. Charles Marshall : 

Agrees with some parts, differs with regard 
to others, 16012, 16018. 

Fines and deductions : 

Necessity for fines : 

Employees are largely undisciplined 
young girls, 16019. 

Unpunctuality : 

Five minutes grace is given, 16020. 
Fines do not compensate employers 
for time lost because engines have 
to be run and everything to be kept 
going, 16027. 

Fines are a material factor, 16028- 
16030. 

, Men are fined just the same as females, 
16032, 16033. 

Piece workers by being late no doubt 
bse what they would have earned, 

. and fines imposed on them are some- 
thing more than non-payment for 
work not done, but they are really 
repayment for keeping the plant 
going, 16037, 16038. 

Absence of fines in small laundries : 

Employees are of a rougher class and 
their discipline is connected with the 
tongue, 16024, 16025. 

Employers and workers are very much 
on the same level, 16039. 

Alternative to fines : 

Keeping a record of lateness or errors 
— a sort of black list — is not the 
same thing as taking a -id. or Id., 
16025, 16026. 

Deductions for damaged work : 

Not a serious thing, but it is just as 
well to have the power. 16034- 
16036. 

Mistakes in packing and sorting : 

No fines in own works ; hands are 
cautioned and dismissed after re- 
peated offence, 16043, 16044. 

Nature of work : 

Young girls employed have no technical 
training beforehand, 16021. 

Tue more machinery is introduced the 
more artistic becomes the work, 16022. 

Certain garments have to bo delicately 
handled, 16C23. y 

Hours and wages : 

A\nrago of 18s. a week for ironers is for 
nve days work only, 16027 

A draper in business in Liverpool, 16046, 16047. 

Living-in system : 

'’T " ith a r> tem ’ H ™g unde. 

{ 101 ‘“'‘“a yam, first as an apphnt,” 
thai as journeyman, 16048-16089 PP 
-Marriage : 

Espempcs is, l em employe ia 
glad if assistant sets up on his own and 
gets married, 16090-16097 ^ 

Marriage without consent would not retu- 
rn dismissal, 16200-16205. 

Most employers do not put anv 1 
m the way of an assistant marrying even 
bough it would leave some 2S3E 

1™72™®74 “ 0t b ™ s " “J -tarn, 

•Conditions of life under : 

Own business : 

A (salespeople and 

workpeople), of „k om s r bo ^ t ““ 
live in, 16099-16101. 



Gliding, Henry— cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Conditions of life under— cont. 

Own business — cont. 

Both sexes livo in the same home w 
on separate floors, 16106. 

Female housekeepers and male surer 
mtendent attend to females and 
males respectively, 16107-16110 
Some women sleep two in a room, and 
some three, but the rooms are W 
16239. ge ' 



Dressmakers who live out live at 
homo, 16253-16257. 

Assistants are not herded together in 
bedrooms without some assurance 
that they are suitable companions to 
each other, 16263, 16264. 

A doctor visits daily and every pre- 
caution is taken to protect assistants 
from anything like contact with 
disease, salaries being paid during 
absence ; a great many other em- 
ployers treat their assistants equally 
as well, 16260-16271, 16275. 

Improvement in : 

Sleeping accommodation and scale of 
living has very markedly improved 
as time has gone on, 16111-16115. 

Advantages : 

Inter-communication amongst assist- 
ants sharpens their wits, 16150-16155. 

System* of herding together, as it has 
been called, cultivates individuality 
and force of character, 16159. 

Assistants’ liberty : 

Curtailment of personal liberty has 
never been experienced, 16199. 

Effect on morals and supervision exercised ; 

Generally, taking the drapery establish- 
ments as a whole, there is a real 
attempt at personal supervision over 
the morals and health of those living- 
in, 16222-16238. 

Sees no objection to three or four 
girls sleeping in one room, 16239- 



16247. 

ossibility of a girl being locked out 
all night — no case known, 16248- 
16252. 



No case known where more than < 
assistant is required to sleep in a b 
16265. 



Inspection of premises : 

Well-disposed employers would welcome 
inspection, 16116-16118, 16158. 

Value of board and lodging : 

A young woman would cost employer about 
£20 to £22 a year ; a young man £25, 
16124-16127. 

Abolition : 

Abandonment of system by houses is largely 
due to extension of business requiring 
the accommodation, 16119-16122 : 
Possibility of those firms, who have 
abandoned system and given extra 
sum in lieu, replacing assistants by 
others who will be engaged at 
inclusive salaries according to current 
market price, 16137-16141. 
Extension of business is gradual and 
large numbers of assistants do not 
therefore have to find lodgings at 
the same time, 16195-16181. 

No cases known where system has been 
abandoned and resumed, 16123. 

Absence of system in Glasgow — conditions 
different from those of England, 16130- 
16133, 16144-16146. 

Abolition would work great hardship and 
be equal to knocking away the ladder by 
which thousands have climbed to success 
— through system cultivating thrift— as 
employees and employers, 16133-16135, 
16142, 16143, 16156, 16157. 
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Gilding, Henry- cord. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Abolition — cont. 

Choice of suitable assistants would be very 
much restricted because great numbers of 
the best employers would not consent to 
ncur the responsibility of employing 
young women who could not live with 
their parents, but who would have to 
reside alone in apartments in the midst of 
so many temptations and pitfalls common 
to city life, 16135. 

Assistants would not command more than 
£25 to £30 extra per annum, 16136. 
Everything that makes for good — morality 
social position, economic independence 
and the advantages of club life— centres 
round the living-in system where the 
employers do their duty by the employees 
16206-16211. 

Apprentices would still be required, but 
there would be more difficulty in getting 
them, 16218-16221. 

As a purely commercial matter no harm 
would result from abolition except as to 
difficulty a conscientious employer would 
have in getting the best female assistants 
who live at home, 16259-16262. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Cost to assistants would be about £60 a 
year for living, 16128, 16129, 16160-16169. 
As a father, does not think that system of 
lodging children with friends is an ideal 
one, 16147-16149. 

Improbability of assistants being able to 
obtain in large cities for a reasonable 
sum a home or room near to employment, 
buying his food in the ordinary way and 
paying some housekeeper or someone to 
cook for him, 16170-16182. 

To - some degree in Liverpool a similar 
system might be brought about to that 
which exists in Glasgow, viz., assistants 
living with people who are either direct 
relatives or people of good character 
with whom associations have been formed, 
16183-16194. 

Trades in which system prevails : 

Living-in is practically confined to the 
drapery and grocery trades, but there is 
nothing peculiar about them, 16212-16217. 



'Taller, Rudolph, Caterers’ Employees’ Union : 

Caterers’ Employees’ Union : 

Is a waiter, out of employment, doing work for 
the Union, 16277, 16278. 

About 400 persons employed in catering estab 
ushments (restaurants, coffee shops, hotels, 
bam, etc.), not in places of entertainment, 
belong to Union, 16279, 16280. 

A good many of the men employed in the business 
are foreigners, 16281-16283. 

Few women belong to Union ; very little effort 

W»?r63"6tl63‘ 9 8 S6t U “" 16303 - 

Waiters : 

Fines and deductions : 

Contract or rules : 

There are no rules or written contracts 
by which the men know how much 
they will be fined, 16293, 16296. 

No list of finable offences is put up in 
any of the restaurants, 16334. 
bystem prevailing: 

Men are fined for all kinds of things— 
lateness, mistakes in bills, incivility, 
or on customers’ complaints, etc., 
16284. 16289-16292, 16297-16301. 

J n one restaurant, complaints are 
entered in a book and once a 
week a sort of Court is held, pre- 
sided over by the manager, and 
411 eac “ maa complained about is 



Muller, Rudolph— cant. 

Waiters — cont. 

Fines and deductions — cont. 

System prevailing — cont. 

In one restaurant — cont. 

called upon for an explanation ; 
if that is not considered 
satisfactory, he is fined 2s. or 
2s. 6d. or even more, 16294, 
16295 : 

Not considered a fair system ; but it 
gives the waiter a chance of 
explaining, 16399-16402. 
he employer pays the wages and asks 
those employed to pay the fines out of 
the money, but there are amounts 
deducted, and in the result a good 
sum is taken off — about 2s., some- 
times 3s., or even 4s. a week, 
16302-16307, 16323-16331. 

System prevails in hundreds of cases 
and the employees object to it, 16308- 
16311. 

Average amount deducted in fines is 
2s. a week, 16364-16366- 
No restaurant or hotel known in 
London where there are no fines ; 
in all big hotels and restaurants in 
seaside places fines prevail, 16367. 

A good many mistakes could be rectified 
if waiters had the chance, and some 
occur through the hurry of work, 
16383-16386. 

Deductions for glass money : 

A regular levy is made on all 
employees in almost all estab- 
lishments for breakages, but the 
employee has no control over it, 
16312, 16313. 

Amount varies from 6d. to more 
than 2s. 6d. (sometimes 3s. or 
even 3s. 6d.) per week per person, 
16314, 16315. 

No cases known where deduction 
is demanded before waiter starts 
work in the morning, 16316. 
Money has to be paid irrespective 
of whether a man has breakages 
or not, 16353. 16354, 16373- 
16376. 

The idea of the restaurant people- 
is to average up the breakages, 
16372. * ’ 

Alternative of dismissal is preferred 
if a man is constantly breaking 
glasses, 16377, 16378. 

Deductions for requisitions : 

Requisitions are what the waiter 
has for himself, 16403, 16406. 

List of fines in paper called the Revue : 

List published is a bona-fide one, 16335, 
16336. 

Destination of fines : 

Fines go into pocket of employer ; but . 
in one case some are put into hospital 
boxes — somewhat unusual, 16355 
16356. 

] Abolition of fines : 

Union objects to paying so much for 
mistakes ; a man should be dis- 
charged if he is incompetent or unfit, 
16360-16362. 

It would be preferable if the fines were- 
more intelligible, but they would 
still be objected to, 16368, 16369. 
Discipline of a restaurant could be- 
maintained without fines, 16370 
16371. 

Wages: 

In some places a fixed wage is paid, in others 
a commission is paid, while in others the 
waiters have themselves to pay the 
employers for their jobs living by the 
tips they receive from customers, 16285- 
1628S, 16321. 

N 
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Muller, Rudolph— cont. 

Waiters— coat. 

Wages —cont. 

In many establishments all tips received are 
put into a box out of which at the end of 
the week the amount is divided — called 
the “ trunc ” system, 16322. 

Average wage in commissions at one 
restaurant named, with tips, and in spite 
of deductions, would not be £2, 16344- 
16350. 

Waiters are apt to keep away from places 
where deductions are excessive and where 
they don’t earn much — a question of supply 
and demand, 16361, 16352. 

The rule as to no tips in one restaurantnamed 
is strictly observed, 16357, 16358. 

Waiters would prefer a regular reasonable 
wage, 16359. 

Wages would not be reduced if fines and 
deductions were abolished as wages do not 
count at all, but amount of commission 
might be reduced, 16387-16392. 

Board and lodging : 

Some of the waiters employed in hotels sleep 
on the premises, but those employed in 
restaurants sleep outside, 16317. 

They get their food at certain hours in the 
day, but it is very bad especially in the 
case of big companies ; they may get the 
chance of having the food customers leave 
on the dishes, 16318-16320. 

Truck Acts : 

Not aware of Truck Acts nor of the applica- 
tion of the provisions to Shop Assistants, 
16379, 16380. 

Union has never taken up the question 
whether waiters are entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Act of 1896, 16381, 16382. 

rage-loys : 

Tickets produced showing fines imposed upon 
different days, 16331, 16332, 16337. 

Wages would be about 5s. per week, 16333. 

Jines have to be paid at once before the wages 
are received, 16338, 16339. 

Amount of fines in a week not known, 1 6340. 

Boys stand at the door or take messages, etc., 
16341. 

Bine-book produced was found in a waste-paper 
basket, 16342, 16343. 

Female employees of restaurants : 

No case known where women have been obliged 
to have the washing of their aprons and caps 
done m a laundry run by the management ; 

16395° me handS haVe t0 Pay glMS mone y> 



Lawson, Miss Eiith, Organising Secretary, Freedom 
of Labour Defence : 

Freedom of Labour Defence : 

Not a member oi Committee, but orgamsini 
secretary, 16408-16412, 16459. b 
An association formed to protect adult womcr 
from undue restrictive legislation whicl 
. 18 fought will hamper their interest! 
m obtaining work, 16413. 

Committee include the Truck Acts in th( 
term restrictive legislation,’ 16414. 

Tu t * ke V VouId he rather in favour o- 
allowing the ordinary laws of supply a ,nc 

irnuid to operute, »nd ollowtaj th< 
women to he mistresses of their owr 
labour, 16415, 16416. 

Investigations made in all the big towns to ge - 

f l r n the TlUok Com “ittee anc 
Home Work Committeo, 16419, 16420. 
li orkera were wsited in the factories and i. 

! Iot importune, 
IS attached to evidence obtained at th, 
factories as workers speak more openh 
at home, 16481-16493. t : 

without looking ^p 



Lawson, Miss Edith — mi. 

Freedom of Labour Defence — cont. 



Evidence is given on behalf of officers and (W 
mittee, not on behalf of Home WorW 
League, 1(5472. KerB 

There is a Council composed of ladies and gentle 
men who sympathise witkthe Society's .i*,’ 
16543-16545, 1(5547, 1054S. 3 

Fines and Deductions : 

System prevailing known,' especially in a, 
clothing trade, 16417. 

Attitude ot workers concerned : 

Fines ore preferred to locking-out for late, 
ness, 16418-16421, 16494-16498. 



Most intelligent workers prefer to be fined 
1(5428, 10478-16480.. 

Workc rs would rather be fined every now 
and then than 'have the risk of disma l 
hanging over them, 16438. 

Wages of workers concerned : 

Average, is perhaps 10s. a week. KM2- 
1(5424. 



Amount of fines : 

Varies a good deal in different factories, 
16425. 

Worst er..so known was nearly half the week’s 
wages, 16427. 

Offences : 

Fines arc imposed for. all sorts of tilings, 
but most gonerally for unpunctuality 
and for spoiling work, 16426. 

Contract : 

Where fines existed, there was always a 
written contract beforehand, 16429, 
16430. 

Abolition of Fines : 

System of warning, suspension, and finally 
dismissal — more and better superinten- 
dence — is a very good -one, 16431-16435. 

Fining does not eiicourage little delin- 
quencies because most of the -workers look 
more at the practical side, 16436, 1643! 

It would be better to trust to moral in- 
fluences if they were always there, but 
they are not, 16439, 16440. 

Especially as regards unpunctuality, a well 
paid piece-w'orker is better off fined than 
if suspended for a time, 16494. 

Comparison between' -discipline of factories 
where fines have been abolished and 
others; would not venture an opinion, 
16501-16508. 

Fining has liken much given up in the last 
eighteen months, 16509, 16510. 

Fines are more necessary where there is the 
least good supervision, 16511-16517. 

Two cases known where fines have bee® 
abolished and moral atmosphere leaves 
much to be desired, 16518-16524. 

Necessity for fines for maintenance of dis- 
cipline in some trades owing to class of 
work and workers, 16538-16542. 

Truck Acts : 

Freedom of Labour Defence are of opinio® 
that there is no necessity to alter the 
Truck Act as it stands as regards England, 
16442, 16443. 

Some protection is necessary for the workers 
16499, 16500. . , . 

Act of 1896 could possibly bo improved, , but 
prohibition of fines is very strong, l® 1 ’ ‘ 
16537. 

Deductions apart from Disciplinary Fines: 

Workers seem fairly satisfied, but it depen 
upon the individual factory and its P rac ' 



tioe, 16444-16446. 

Damaged work : . 

Possibility of damaged work W 



charged to one person who i® 
of a series of persons engaged ^ 



tell which was the delinquent, v 
not come much into the clo 
trade, 16447. 
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Lawson, Miss Edith— cont. 

Fines and Deductions — cont. 

Deductions, etc. — cont. 

Damaged Work — cont. 

Everything depends upon superinten- 
dence, and the application of the 
ordinary rules is preferable to fining. 
16448, 16449. 

Materials supplied : 

Favours., abolition of deductions, as 
workers .very often have to pay more 
than the value ; but of course the 
question of waste should be con- 
sidered, 16525-16533. 

Reasonableness : 

Unreasonable cases have not been met 
. .with, but this statement does not apply 
to the work of the factory inspectors, 
16473-16477. 

Limitation of the proportion of wages 
deducted favoured, 16546. 

Living-in System : 

'iPro'hibrtidn : ' 

Freedom of- Labour Defence think legal 
prohibition might be bad, because in 
some cases young persons are better off 
in than out, 16450-16455. 

Conditions of life under : 

Bad cases met with during investigations, 
16461-16464. 

Inspection of premises : 

Power of inspection would be a great benefit 
to all concerned ; great hardship might be 
avoided, 16456, 16457. 

Inspectors appointed by the Home Office 
•preferred, to. local authority inspectors, 
16457, 16458-' 

Mariindale, Miss Hilda, H.M. Inspector of Fac- 
tories' : 

Truck and Oombeening in Donegal : 

: Inquiry made in- view of a statement that the 
■ -Truck Acts were being complied with and 
that the gombeen man is a different person 
from the agent -who gives out work to be done 
by the women living at home, and a report on 
the • whole circumstances of the out- workers 
furnished ip September, 1907, to the Principal 
Lady Inspector of Factories, 16549-16564. 
Wages and prices paid for work : 

Compared witii the amount of labour 
■rendered the wages are relatively very 
small, 16665. 

Sprigging : - •? if 

" \.> * s - a day' is quite .an dutside amount; 

very often only 6&. dr 9d., 16565. 
'Hand knitting : 

4*-' • ;-. 4 *?• paid for a dozen pairs men’s 
i- I/--'' , socks;, about '2d. or 3d. earned in 
; ;;a day, 16566, 16568. 

8d,' a pair paid for golf stockings (long 
i ..stockings with' ornamental heads); 

about 4d. ' earned in a day, 16566, 
16567, 16572. 

In knittipg the work is done continu- 
ously throughout the day; they 
. work at it while employed in herding 
cattle, 16642, 16643. 

Shirts : ' ’ 

More than 9d. to Is. a day very seldom 
. earned ; sewing machines used 
16568. 16569. 

Underclothing : 

Id. an hour or from 9d. to Is. a day 
earned, hand-made or machine-made. 
16669. 

Machine-knitting : 

lOJd., lid. or Is. paid per dozen for 
stpekmgs; about is. a day earned 
with" help from some member of the 
family, 16570, 16571. 



Martindale, Miss Hilda— .ml 

Truck and Oombeening in Donegal — cont. 

Observance of the Truck Acts : 

Acts have not been complied with, but 
there is not so much direct Truck as 
there was before. The understanding 
is, however, very strong that the workers 
must leave their wages at the shop where 
the work is given out, 10573. 

Distribution of work : 

In sprigging all the out-work is in the 
hands of shopkeepers ; in the case 
of knitting it is generally one of the 
shopkeepers, and sometimes some 
man who holds some other position 
— in one case a clerk of a Union or 
Council, 16574-16576. 

With regard to shirts there are different 
methods ; some firms send out a 
paid servant cnee a week to different 
places to give out the work, and in 
some cases the paid servant gives 
it out from a room adjoining a shop 
put at his disposal, 16576-16587. 

Payment for work by shopkeepers : 

In many cases the worker is in debt, 
and when the work is returned, 
instead of getting the money earned 
it goes towards the debt; or else 
the understanding is very strong 
that if they receive the work from 
the shopkeeper they must leave 
their wages at his shop — a complete 
violation of the spirit of the Truck 
Act, 16588-16699, 16614, 16615. 
Under the legal decisions the practice 
cannot be got at ..because it is im- 
possible to prove a contract of 
employmSmt, 16600, 16601. 

In one case it would take more than 
three months of work to cover debt 
incurred in one morning, 16601, 
16602. 

Evidence has been obtained from 
parish priests and from the workers 
and different people in the district, 
16603. 

Prices charged for goods : 

Poorer people are charged much 
higher prices, 16609. 

Usual price for tea is 2s. 6d. to 
• 2s. 9d. per lb. where money 

does not pass, but where goods 
are given in lieu of wages, 16610, 
16611. 

There is no discrimination against 
the poor as poor, but because 
they are debtors, 16646-16648. 

...... If a person demanded cash, or goods 

at more reasonable figure, the result 
would be that no more work would 
be given, 16616. 

Where a woman works for several 
shopkeepers she purchases goods. 

, at each shop or else she would not 
get the work, 16638-16640. 

The fact that in sprigging there is a 
great deal of work would perhaps- 
lessen the agents’ pressure on the 
worker as he would be anxious to- 
get the work done, but it is so in- 
grained in the Workers that they 
must leave their Wages in the shop, 
16649-16651. 

Truck is more prevalent in sprigging 
and knitting than in shirt-making, 
16654. 

Provisions of Truck Act - are well-known, 
even among the humble people, 16604, 
16605. 

Attitude of workers to Truck System : 

They feel strongly that they should get 
coin and that there should not be any 
sort of understanding as to where they 
spend their wages, 16606, 16652, 166C3. 

N 2 ' 
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Martindale, Miss Hilda— cont. 

Truck and Gombeening in Donegal — cone. 

Gombeening and Credit System : 

“ Gombeening ” is lending money to the 
poor at a very high rate of interest, 16618. 

Roughly speaking, “gombeening” is a 
term which does not apply now to the 
moneylender .so much as to the credit 
tradesman, 16619-16621. 

People who are not doing work for trades- 
people are also heavily in debt to them 
and have no independence, 16633-16636. 

Out-workers — Enforcement of the law or other 
remedy : 

In the majority of instances the people 
are deeply in debt to the local merchant, 
and so long as the system of debt and 
credit goes on it would be difficult to 
find a remedy, 16607, 16608, 16622. 

The out-worker demands the protection 
of the law in the same way as the in- 
worker, 16623. 

The idea adopted by the Courts that there 
is no guarantee of contract that 
the work is to be individually done, 
really does not touch the sore at 
all, 16624 : 

If this was to be the law it would be 
beneficial in all cases where there 
was not already established a system 
of credit, 16625-16627. 

So long as the shop is there and the shop- 
keeper is the man with the goods and has 
the work to distribute and the money to 
pay for the work done, the parties are 
not on equal terms, i.e., the temptation 
to the worker to take goods there and 
not go elsewhere, with the risk of being 
sent away, is too great, 16628, 16629. 

Encouragement of the Co-operative Societies 
and the Agricutural Banks would be of 
advantage, 16630. 

Some means ought to be devised to restore 
the independence of these out-workers 
16631, 16632. 

Hiro and purchase of machines for knitting 
and sewing : 

. Machines are let out at a rent, and in some 
cases after paying rent for a long time 
the workers have been required to pur- 
chase them, 16637. 

paid for sewing machine on the instal- 
» ment plan, cash price would be £4 10s. 

or £5, 16644, 16645. 

Boms System : 

Has had experience of system in Belfast, 16655. 

An evasion of the Truck Act, 16656. 

Employers and employed regard the bonus 
very much as part of the wage, 16656. 

Bonus is often lost as a punishment, in 
addition to a fine, 16656-16662. 

In some mills a written notice is put up, 16663. 

In certain mills the stipulations with regard 
to the total or partial loss of the bonus for 
delinquencies are in writing ; in others they 
are not, 16664. J 



Galway Miss Mary, Organising Secretary, Texti 
Operatives’ Society ot Ireland : 

TetiikOperaiives’ Society of Ireland . 

Wojk of organising secretary, 16665-16667, 

3,000 members, 16668. 

Society operates among women, and also amoi 
men in the textile trades who have no Uni 
m the section they work at, 16678. 

I ruck Ads : 

Sooioty looks after enforcement of the Acts, aa 
the attention of the Courts or of ei 
ployers has been called to fines in at let 
, ais ty-six cases, 16669-16674. 
watraveations of the Acts are brought 
the notice of Sooiety by the workers, ai 
sometimes the collectors of contribute 
report cases, 16675-16677. 



Galway, Miss Mary— cant. 
Truck Acts — cont. 



Society looks after, etc. — cont. 

Appeal direct to employer has sometime, 
been successful, 1G680-16682. 

Operations in the Courts have been attended 
with success in a great many cases, but it 
depends largely on the magistrates vho 
are in the Court on the day, 16683. 

It is an advantage in the administration of tie 
Acts that there should be a Union whose 
officers con make the necessary investigations, 



Fines : 

Abolition : 

Finos should he absolutely abolished, 16684 
16699. ?. 

Proper supervision would be sufficient to 
maintain discipline, 16688. 

Fines do not accomplish the object in view, 
10680, 1G690. 

Dismissal is the remedy for a worker who 
cannot do the work ; a great many mem- 
bers of the Society say they would rather 
bo dismissed than fined continually, 
16699-16701. 

Importance of discipline in a mill is realised; 
and the Union in obtaining a reduction in 
lines has not forgotten the need for dis- 
cipline which has not deteriorated, 16738- 
10745. 

Substitution of a black list, in whioh the 
names of weavers who bad committed 
faults of various kinds would be posted, 
might have a good effect, 16753-16755. 

Damaged work — plain linen and damask 
weaving. 

Weavers are fined although they could not 
possibly prevent what happened, 
166S5, 16686. 

Instances, 16691-16698. 

It is hardly possible for a weaver to turn her 
cloth out of two looms without a fault, 
16702-16704. 

Weavers are not allowed a certain number 
of faults before they are counted, 16708, 
16709. 

Experienced and good workers are fined just 
as well as the young and bad ones, 16708. 

If it can be proved that the defect in the 
cloth is the worker’s fault, she should bo 
dismissed, and the members of the Union 
would prefer this course, 16746, 16747. 

Lateness : 

Fine is Id. up to ten minutes past time of 
starting, 16687. 

None of the firms in Belfast lock-out instead 
of fining, nor are any such places outside 
Belfast known, 16709, 16710. 

Some of the members of the Union would 
rather stand a small fine than be 1°°“” 
out, but the majority, who are in the habit 
of keeping time, say it would be better to 
lock the gate and not fine at all, 167U' 
16713. ,, 

Is strongly of opinion that locking-outworn 
be better than fines, 16714. 

Absence from work : 

Fine of 8d. a day; an injustice is often 
inflicted because sometimes workers are 
fined when they are standing half the day 
idle for work, 16687. 

Amount and number : 

Amount in a mill not known ; workers no 
well enough organised, 1-6748-16749. 

There is a great deal of fining, and muc 
that is not heard of, 16750. . 

List of twelve fines imposed in a given w 
at one mill on 200 to 250 weave ^ 
, would be only those reported; » 
the opinion of the members . 
Union that a very large proportio 
of the weavers in the mill were nn 
that week, 16757-16768: 
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Galway, Miss Mary— cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Amount and number— cont. 

List of twelve fines, etc. — cont. 

Workers in the mill are fined indiscrim- 
inately and without any caution, 
16769-16774. 

Posting of fines : 

Fines are not posted in the mills, 16761. 
Names of those who are fined used to be 
posted at one mill, but only one, 16752, 
16756. 

Bonus System : 

Bonus is a thing which is offered to make piece- 
workers work one against the other, but it is 
not intended that the worker shall get it very 
often; hardly one worker in ten gets the bonus 
for perfect cloth, 16715-16716. 
time-bonus is given for good attendance, and 
if the worker stops away half-a-day he loses 
the bonus for the week, 16717. 

Members of the Union would rather have the 
bonus as wages — wages exclusive of bonus, 
16718-16720. 

The spinners practically count upon the bonus as 
wages, 16721. 

When Union are negotiating piecework rates, 
the bonus per cut is added to the price of the 
out, 16722-16724. 

There is a bonus everywhere for weaving in 
Belfast and area of Union, 16725, 16726. 

If some firm gave up the bonus system for perfect 
cloth, increased piecework rates would be 
insisted on, 16727-16734 ; 

There has been no increase in the piecework 
rates during the last eighteen or twenty 
years, 16735-16737. 

Smillie, Robert, Scottish Miners’ Federation : 

Parliamentary/ Committee of Scottish Trades Union 
Congress : 

Direotly represents, 16778. 

Scottish Miners Federation : 

Represents as President, 16776-16776, 16921. 
Lanarkshire Miners f Union : 

Has been official for twenty years, and had 
many years’ experience as a working miner, 
16778. 

Collieries in Scotland : 

Fines and deductions generally : 

General opinion of workers : 

Miners are absolutely opposed to any de- 
ductions from wages except those 
contributions taken off at the 
request of the Workmen’s 
Authorised Committees and 
, handed over to their Committees 
for their own purposes, 16778, 
16839-16844, 16895-16896. 
Workmen ought to be protected ip 
cases where the Workmen’s 
Committee might be appointed 
practically at the direction of the 
colliery-owners, 16845. 

Opposed to deductions made for any 
purpose being administered by the 
employer, even if ostensibly used for 
workmen’s purposes, 16892-16894. 
Working of Truck Acts : 

Truck Act provisions as to deductions 
being agreed to by workmen before 
they can be imposed and as to audit 
of accounts are more or less of a farce, 
and do not meet the purpose for 
which they were intended, 16778. 
Contract provisions : 

Employers had books printed for 
the workmen to sign, authorising 
deductions from wages. One 
clause of the agreement in the 
books was : “ We hereby agree 
that this does not form a condi- 
tion of hiring.” But the work- 
men were informed that unless 



Smillie, Robert— cont. 

Collieries in Scotland — cont. 

Fines and deductions generally — cont. 

Working of Truck Acts — cont. 

Contract provisions — cont. 

they signed the book they could 
not continue in employment. 
These books are at all the 
collieries, but are now to a great 
extent in disuse. They are 
seldom signed, but it is taken for 
granted that workmen in accept- 
ing employment agrees to the 
deductions, 16778. 

Audit provisions : 

As regards audit of accounts, the 
employer inserts in the account 
charges which are excessive, or 
which are not properly charge- 
able to the workman, 16778. 

Deductions from wages : 

Pick sharpening : 

6d. per fortnight deducted, 16778. 

Audit of accounts : 

In statement of accounts employers 
put on one side correct amount of 
income, and on the other side the 
expenditure, e.g., rent of smithy, 
coals, use of tools. Occasionally 
there is a balance in the work- 
men’s favour, and then the 
money is paid back to the work- 
men, but usually the charges for 
these items are excessive and 
exceed the income, 16778-16782. 
Employers put charges against 
workmen which they are not 
entitled to, but would not say 
that they falsify their books, 
16853-16862. 

Alternatives : 

Employers should do this free of 
charge, 16852, 16924. 

Left to the men in some c&ses to 
arrange themselves as they 
think best, 16925. 

This is sometimes inconven- 
ient, and would not be an 
unmixed blessing, 16926- 
16928. 

Employers and workmen should be 
left free to bargain, and if 
employer does it, he should bo 
paid, not by way of deductions 
from wages, but in the ordinary 
way, 16928-16930, 

Safety lamps : 

' Id. per day for use and all breakage 
and damage charged, 16782, 16819. 

Audit of accounts : 

In statement of accounts all these 
charges appear on the income 
side, and on the other side is 
included charges for the purchase 
of the lamps (6s. each lamp, 
although the workman has no 
claim on them), for the lamp 
cabin where lamps are cleaned, 
for the machinery for cleaning 
and repairing them, for the w.ages 
of the workmen in cleaning, etc., 
and in some cases for the wages of 
lads employed underground for 
carrying lamps to and from the 
workmen, in the event of their 
being extinguished. These 
charges usually do more than 
take up all the money paid by 
the workmen in deductions. 
Workmen really buy the lamps, 
at least they pay for them 
entirely, 16782, 16820-16821, 
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Smillie, Robert— sont. % . 

Collieries in Scotland — cont. 

Deductions from -wages — cont.\. 

Safety lamps— cunt. 

Abolition : 

Should be provided by employer 
free of charge as is universal 
in England and Wales, 
16822. 

Desirable from point of view of 
safety that they should not 
be taken home by workmen 
and that employer should 
be held responsible for keep- 
ing them in proper con- 
dition, 16823. 

Medical attendance : 

Men do not object to this so much, 16782. 
Collection : 

Employer and doctor have in 
some cases agreement as to 
charges for collection ; often 
medical men may allow clerk 
something... for- his labour, but 
the firm do n-ot benefit by the 
arrangement, 16813. 

Abolition : 

Should be provided free of charge 
by employer who has to 
provide a doctor for acci- 
dents, 16814, 16816, 16846, 
16886. 

Is aware that this is not 
usual in any other employ- 
ment in the United King- 
dom, but thinks some of 
the Government depart- 
ments do it, 16886-16888. 
Workmen should not be com 
pelled to have recourse to 
the doctor provided by tho 
employer, 16847. 

Compulsion : , • - 

Is against compulsion on work- 
men to pay for doctor, 
16816, 16817. 

Doctor may be a man not 
j ; liked by workers, 16816. 

He may live a long way off, 
16818, 

Workmen ought to have right of 
| choice of doctor, 16816 : 

Where only one doctor pro* 

‘ vided by employer, it 

' • should be left to vote cf 

i workmen to choose him, 

• i . : 16849. 

. Where there are more than a 
certain number of workmen, 
they should have right oi 
■ . ' ’ two or three doctors accord- 

: hag to the number of men 

employed, and the doctors 
i should live within a certain 

distance of the mine, 16849- 
, 16851. 

Workmen should be allowed to 
refuse to pay if they so desire 
and to provide medical 
attendance privately, 16816 
, 16818, 16848. 

Rent -. 

Injustice : 

Instances a case in which em- 
ployers at request of the 
workmen removed an 
earthen or tiled floor in a, 
whole row of cottages, and 
put in a wooden floor and 
deducted an additional 6d. 
( a fortnight from wages for 
rent for seme years after- 
wards, 16782, 16875-16877, 



Smillie, Robert — coni. 

Collieries in Scotland — oo.it. 



Deductions from wages — cont. 
Rent — cont. 



Instances a case, etc.— cont 
No attempt was made to 
ascertain what was the cost 
and then measure it in 
. sixpences. This happened 
ten years ago, and so far 
as he knows, is still being 
charged, 16783-16785. 
There was no contract with 
workmen, and the miners 
were not consulted as to 
«ho additional deduction 
and were not told they 
would have to pay more 
rent, 16878, 10879, 16911. 
But for the power of deduct- 



ing money from wages, 
probably the new floors 
would have been put in 
without the rent being 
raised, 16881-16884. 

Wlmt miners objected to was 
the deductions being made 
from wages and the in- 
justice of tho charge, 16912 
16913. 



If they had voiced their 
objections as individuals, 
they would probably have 
had to leave ; the tenancy 
of these houses was made 
a condition of employment, 
and there were only owners’ 
houses available, 16914, 



The rent of these houses if 
single apartment, i.e., one- 
roomed, would be an aver- 
age of Is. 9d. per week, 
16786-16789. 

Instances a case in which rain- 
water barrels were provided, 
and employees charged 2d. a 

_ fortnight for that, 16880. 

Condition of employment : 

: It is made a condition of employ- 
ment that the men must live 
in the employer’s houses, 16£07, 
16908. 

Men leaving employment have to 
' leave the house and their wages 

are kept back till they have 
removed, 16909, 16910. 

Does not suggest that employer 
- , , should not be the house-owner, 
for in many districts there are 
no houses except those owned 
by the employer ; but that 
employers should be treated 
the same as any other landlord 
and not have, as they do now, 
the first claim on the mm’s 
wages for rent, 16939-16942. 

Recognises that if prevented 
from making deductions for 
this purpose, employer would 
still be in a position to torn men 
' ojt and would still have them 

in his power, 16943. 
Explosives : 

Under new Home Office Order em- 
ployers will now have in most 
cases exclusive right to provide 

explosives for underground work- 
men, 16790 : 

Previously it was customary for » 
licence to he granted to miners 
contractors, and allow them to 
keep explosives, 16790. 
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Smillie, Rob3i t—cont. 

Collieries in Scotland — cont. 

Deductions from wages — cont. 

Explosives — cont. 

Thinks it is a very necessary provision 
having regard to safety, that em- 
ployer should exclusively provide 
explosives, 18624: 

Difficulty of finding out whether or not 
employer is making a profit 
16790 : 

Invoice charges from wholesale 
dealers one thing and real price 
another, 16790. 

Discounts of 25 per cent, to 30 pel 
cent, are given which men cannot 
reach, 16790. 

Employer should provide explosives 
free of charge, 16825 : 

Would be prepared to face the 
question of necessity of re 
adjustment of wages, 16826- 
16828. 

Coal : 

Deductions are made in many instances 
for coal supplied for household use, 
16778, 16931. 

Miners get coal in this way, 2s. to 3s. 
per ton cheaper, 16932. 

Objects to these deductions : miners 
would get their coal cheaper still 
if they paid their employer for it 
out of their own pockets and not 
by way of deduction from wages, 
16935 : 

Employer might refuse to supply 
coal, if he could not deduct the 
money from wages : some em- 
ployers refuse even now, 16933, 
16934. 

Even with this prospect of loss, 
would still favour abolition ol 
these deductions, 16936, 16937. 

Charitable purposes : 

Fortnightly deductions for this purpose, 
' 16891. 

£ Does not object ; considers it a very 
fine tiling that workmen should 
pay this, 16891. 

Checkweigher’s wages : 

Should be allowed, if workmen wish it, 
16810. 

Not a breach of the Truck Act, 16811. 

No objection to commission being 
charged for collection, 16812. 

Deductions from weight or wages for improper 
filling : 

Instances of deductions from wages of 3d. 
and 6d., 16791-16798. 

Powers should not be allowed under tho 
Truck Ac!s to make such deductions, 
16799-16803, 16870. 

Deductions from weight under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act should be made illegal, 
as it tends to injustice being done in many 
cases, 16794, 16961. 

Men’s ton rates are fixed at the present time 
on the understanding that coal cannot be 
got clean, and that there must be a certain 
proportion of stone ; that is recognised by 
both employers and workmen, and rates 
are fixed on that understanding. It is 
only when the proportion of stone goes 
above what is considered to be the average, 
and it is done carelessly or deliberately, 
tHatgthe employers have any complaint, 

Proper remedy is warning followed by dis- 
missal, 16863, 16870, 16874. 

Workmen should only be paid for coal sent 
up, 16864-16869 : 

Would involve much trouble, 16867. 



Smillie, Robert— cont. 

Collieries in Scotland— cont. 

Deductions from weight, etc. — cont. 

Tmpossible to send up clean coal, 16871, 
16872: 

One miner more careful than another, 
16873. 

Impracticable to separate and keep an 
account of stone and dirt sent up by 
each individual collier, 16945, 16948 : 

When tub is emptied, there is nothing 
• to distinguish stuff sent up by one 
man from that sent up by another, 
16946. v 

Samples of individual tubs should be taken 
by employer and if a man is found to 
be filling very dirty ooal, he should 
be warned and if he continues to do 
so, he should be dismissed, 16947, 
16952. 

This would not protect employers as 
- • regards the general run of the tubs, 

but workmen are not always pro- 
tected, 16953 ; the system of weighing 
is by £ cwts. in most cases, not to the 
nearest. cwt. , and so a man may lose 

, 15, 20, 30 and even 50 lbs. in a tub ; 
the tub must weigh to the 4 owb. or 
eise it goes back to- the whole cwt. ; 

. in -some .cases - there is a standing 
deduction by agreement under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Acts of £ cwt. 
or £ cwt. for dirt and then tubs are 
weighed to the nearest £ or 4 cwt., 
16954-16959. 

Abolition of tho provision as to deductions 
for dirt in tho Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts would have the effeot of making 
i such agreements illegal, but in spite of 
this, is strongly of opinion that deductions 
for dirt should not be legalised, 16960- 
16961. 

Pines : 

Breaches of special, rules : 

Very unusual in Scotland, though a 
common practice elsewhere ; fining 
practically gone out of existence 
largely because of improved organi- 
sation of the workers, 16804, 16834- 
16835, 16916-16917. 

Discipline has not suffered from disuse 
of fines ; is better to-day than 
it was before, 16918-16920. 

There has been no increase of 
danger ; being President of the 
Scottish Miners’ Federation is in 
close touch with employers, and 
would be sure to have heard if 
there had been any laxity in 
discipline, 16921-16923. 

Is against fining for this purpose as it 
leads to want of discipline, 16804. 

Alternative : 

Prosecution is provided for by 
Coal Mines Regulation Act 
and is the course that 
should be taken, 16804. 

Individual workman would 
almost always prefer to be 
fined, but the body of 
workmen taken as a whole, 
having regard to safety, 
prefer prosecution, 16832. 

Manager should not be allowed 
to decide when offence is 
serious, and when it is not, 
or to use his discretion as to 
whether there should be 
fine or prosecution, 16833 

Offences apart from breaches of special 
rules : 

Has not known for some years of any 
fining, though practice was very 
common in years gone by, 16897, 
16898. 
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Smillie, Robert — cont. 

Collieries in Scotland — cont. 

Fines— ami. 

fences apart from, etc. — cont. 

Thinks fines for slight mistakes very 
improper, 16899-16903. 

Alternatives : 

Moral control : 



Discipline can be maintained 
by firmness of managers 
and officials without fines, 
16962. 



Dismissal : 

Workman guilty of repeated 
breaches of discipline should 
be dismissed, 16962. 

Suspension : 

Has known cases of suspension 
for one, two, or three days. 



It is better than fining, but 
does not like it j thinks 
dismissal more effective, 
16963-16965. 

Might be resorted to, if fines 
abolished, 16966. 



Gavin, James, General Secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Steel and Iron Workers of 
Great Britain : 



Appointed to give evidence by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Scottish Trades Union Congress, 



Tube-welding trade : 



Deductions for damaged work : 

For one tube spoilt five good tubes are 
deducted ; men are paid a time wage 
and when they earn a certain amount 
they have what is called “pluck” 
money. It is a piece rate with a 
standard wage. “ Pluck ” rates are 
only allowed in respect of good tubes, 
16970, 16971. 

Cannot say whether deduction of five 
tubes exceeds loss to employer from 
the one wasted tube, 17014. 

Wasted tube is not wholly a loss. Em- 
ployer can cut it up into smaller 
tubes sometimes and sell it, 17015 ; 
but in that case deduction of five 
tubes is still made, 17016. 

It is made indiscriminately whether em- 
ployer can do anything with the 
tube or not, 17017. 

Practice prevails in most of the works in 
the trade, 16977. 

Objects to any deduction at all. When a 
man has welded a tube for nothing he 
. has lost sufficient ; thinks that if a tube 
as spoilt, man should get nothing for it, 
but there should be no other deduction. 
16972-1 (W7fi 



Damage may be due to causes over which 
man has no control; badly sheared 
tubes, badly rolled tubes, defective 
material or low quality of fuel, 16976. 
Union lias protested to employers against 
these deductions. The manager of one 
firm has said that if men would guarantee 
to keep the wasters under 2i per cent, 
he would abolish the deductions. This 
guarantee cannot be given as men are 

16978 l7019 re8POnSible fOT the m8terS ’ 
Statement got out by manager of one firm 
shows a deduction of 1-53 to 3-12 per 
cent, on the average, 16979 : 

H T 0 L 0t fcLken Proceedings under Truck Act, 

17091 ?-7Aoo Spe0fc ° f this matter ’ 17018 - 
fnl? ; 7 ? 23 5 or caUed factory 
inspector s attention to it, 17024. 



Gavin, James —cont. 

Steel and Iron Trade ; 

Deductions : 

Bad work : 

Worker merely loses weight of the niece 
spoilt, 10972-16974. P 

Hospitals, infirmaries, club doctors: 

No objection to deductions, 16981 - 

Control should be in the haiids of & 
committee of workers, 16982, 16987 , 

Instances a case where in a new works 
3d. was deducted from wages of 
men the first week for doctor, 
without the men having any op- 
portunity to appoint doctor and 
without their sanction; the men 
were not consulted, 16984-16986. 

At some works doctor is appointed by 
vote of the men, but it is a farce ; 
the thing' is engineered by the firm! 
16987-16989. 

Objects to compulsion to contribute 
towards works doctor, 16991. 

If there is compulsion, men should have 
a choice of doctors, 16992 : 
Doctor may not be suited to 
you, 16993. 

Works or Co-operative Stores: 

Licensee of stores is an employee of firm, 
16994. 

Sell provisions, groceries, meat and liquor, 
16995. 

Situate inside the works, 16996. 

Men have to pass the stores after leaving 
the cash office, 16997. 

Membership is obtained by purchasing 
things, 16998-17000. 

No compulsion to belong to them, 17001, 
17005. 

No deductions from wages in regard to 
them, 17002, 17004, 17010. 

Nearly all men purchase goods there, 17006. 

They pay a dividend and this dividend is 
withheld from workmen members leaving 
the works, if they leave- before the actual 
date of end of quarter for which the full 
dividend is payable, 16994, 16999, 17009, 
17011. 

Deductions from wages for commission on bring- 
ing foreigners to works in Scotland : 

Sums of 2d. to 3d. a shift deducted from 
Spaniards by persons who ship them 
over to Ayrshire, 17025-17031. 

Stuart, Charles, Federal Union of Scottish Mill 
Factory and Bleachfleld Workers : 

Appointed to give evidence by Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Scottish Trades Union Congress, 17034. 

Is himself connected with the bleaching industry, 
17038. 

Lace-making Trade : 

Deductions for damaged work : 

Obtain to a large extent in these works in 
Ayrshire and Glasgow, 17035. 

Employers determine the amount of deduc- 
tion, 17036. 

Damage is nearly always duo to the machine, 
17036. 

Should be abolished, 17036. 

If goods are damaged, workers should be 
sued in the Courts, 17037. 

Have been resisted successfully at one 
firm, 17039. 

There is a system of bonuses at one milt 
but do s not care to give evidence 8 s *** 
this as he has not got the facts, 17040— 
17042. 

Lappet and lino-cloth making trades : 

Deductions for damaged work : 

Same objections as to deductions in bee- 
making trade, 17043, 17044. 
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Stuart, Charles— cont. 

■ Bleaching trade : 

Deductions for rent : 

Employers own houses and deduct rent 
from wages week hy week or month by 
month, 17046. 

Causes hardship when man only earns 
half a week’s wages, 17046. 

Workers think they ought to be allowed 
to pay rent in the usual way like other 
people, 17046, 17052-17064. 

Living in employers’ houses is a condition 
of employment, 17048, 17049. 

No complaint as to amount of rent. Rents 
of employers’ houses and of houses 
owned by other people are much the 
same, 17050, 17051. 

Burton, William, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
of Pottery Manufacturers of Great Britain : 

Joint Committee of Pottery Manufacturers : 

Chairman, and gives evidence on behalf of, 
17056-7. 

Employ about two-thirds of all the workers in 
the pottery industry, 17058. 

Deductions from wages : 

Power, light, usable stores, repairs of tools 

Origin : 

Trade is a very old and compli- 
cated one in which handicraft 
still survives. Machinery has 
been very slowly introduced. 
The method of payment, which 
has remained unchanged for 150 
years, has been adjusted as each 
fresh process has been intro- 
duced by making a deduction 
from the piece-work prices, in- 
stead of having a readjustment 
of wages, e.g., originally work- 
man worked at home and used 
his own light, but later when 
manufacturers hired them to 
work, the manufacturers pro- 
vided gas and made a deduction 
for this of say 6d. a score dozen. 
The dozen may be twelve or 
twenty-eight or 144. It all 
turns upon the amount of space 
taken up in the oven. A cubic 
foot was taken as a dozen, 
17059, 17170. 

Abolition : 

Favours, the old system having led 
to many abuses by unscrupulous 
manufacturers, 17059, 17060, 
17169. 

This is the view of the majority of 
the Joint Committee, 17061. 

Majority of employers have already 
done away with them, 17152. 

Sick or provident clubs : 

Desirable that deductions should con- 
tinue to be allowed, 17063. 

Money withheld in the office, 17171, 
17172. 

Managed by a committee of workers 
and solely for their benefit, 
17063 : 

Unless workmen have voice in 
control of funds, should not be 
made, 17065. 

Employer simpy acts as agent, 
17065, 17173, 17174. 

Should not be compulsory or made 
a condition of employment, 
17064, 17109, 17110 : 

Danger that condition may be 
implied, but does not see any 
way of getting over this except 
by absolute prohibition of deduc- 
tions, which would be a serious 



Burton, William— cmt. 

J oint Committee of Pottery Manufacturers — cont 
Deductions from wages — cont. 

Sick or provident clubs — cont. 

Should not be compulsory, etc. — cont. 
matter in the potteries where 
nine-tenths of the works have 
sick clubs managed entirely by 
the workers, and to which the 
employer, though he has no 
voice in the management, often 
contributes, 17111-17118. 

Sees no remedy for the man who has 
contributed for a time and then 
leaves the works, 17119. 

. Charitable purposes, hospitals, etc. : 

Desirable that these deductions should 
be allowed to continue, 17063. 
Interference would seriously cripple in- 
stitutions, 17063. 

Should not be compulsory, 17064. 

Never heard of a man who declined 
to contribute becoming a marked 
man, 17124, 17125. 

Possible that foreman might bring 
pressure to bear, being anxious 
for a good contribution from his 
works, but rather a remote con- 
tingency, 17126.' 

Method of collection : 

Simplest is by deduction and 
answers best, 17063, 17122, 

17123. 

Collecting box in the works is no 
good at all ; men forget ; it is 
not a question of inclination, 
17121. 

Medical attendance : 

Custom does not prevail generally, 
17066, 17067. 

If workman is to have a choice of 
doctors, it may be a question whether 
it would be worth any doctor’s while 
to be a works’ doctor, 17069. 

Does not favour compulsion to contri- 
bute, 17070. 

Bad work: 

Should be allowed to continue under 
strict regulations, 17086 : 

In no case should deduction exceed 
“ x ” times the amount paid 
to the worker for his specific 
part in the production of 
the work in relation to 
which the deduction is 
made, 17087 : 

As the law stands at present, 
employer may deduct exact 
amount of damage : often 
in pottery industry the 
damage done is 100 times 
the individual wage paid for 
doing the wprk. To deduct 
the value in. such a case 
would be manifestly unfair, 
17087. 

Proper however that some- 
thing more than the wage or 
roportion of wage should 
e deducted, because worker 
may spoil all the work done 
on the material by other 
workers, 17087. 

Fair that manufacturer should 
take a certain portion of the 
risk of damage, as a fair 
manufacturing risk, but not 
all where it is due to care- 
lessness, incompetence, or 
indifference of worker, 17088, 
17089, 17182. 

Truok Committee should decide 
what “ x ” shall be, 17180. 

O 
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Burton, WflUara— amt. 

Joint Committee of Pottery Manufacturers — confc. 

Deductions from wages — cont. 
vtad work— cont. 

Should he allowed, etc. — cont. 

Deductions should not exceed 
10 per cent, of wage pay- 
able in any one week 5 
if it is a large sum, it should 
be collected by instalment? 
of not more than 10 per cent, 
each week, 17090-17091, 
17183 : 

This would make deductions 
less onerous, 17090. 

Recognises that instalment 
system is bad, but thinks 
difficulty would be met by 
providing that if worker 
left employment, employer 
should have no power to 
recover any sum then due, 
17184. 

Perhaps it would be better to 
provide that the whole sum 
deducted shall not exceed a 
certain proportion of the 
weekly wages, but this could 
not be worked in some 
branches of the pottery in- 
industry where articles are 
of great value, 17185, 17186. 

Where possible would be in 
favour of a single deductio 
once made, 17187. 

Resident Factory Inspector Bhoul 
be Court of Appeal, 17092. 
Damage to property : 

Deduction of exact cost should be 
allowed, where damage wilful or 
negligent, 17093-17095. 

Instance of boys breaking window 
playing football, 17095-17097. 

Things done or provided by employer : 
Employer should be entitled to recover 
by deduction from wages the exact 
cos ^i hut not to make a profit 
17098, 17099. 

Accounts Bhould be open to the Factory 
Inspector, 17098, 17102. 
Advantageous to workmen, as they get 
things cheaper, e.g., sponges, 17099. 
ff employer provided things, e.g. 
sponges, free, there would be a danger 
of their disappearing, 17099. 
Obligations imposed by special rules : 
Overalls : 

Employers provide them free for 
women and young persons, 
but not for adult males. 
17100 : 

It has always been the custom 
for . adult males to supply 
their own ; they used them 
for the preservation of their 
clothes long before it was 
made compulsory, 17138, 



Ooes not see that becai 
men now wear them for • 
preservation not of tl 
clothes but of their heal 
this is a reason why 
employer should prov 
them, 17140-17143. 



Men can afford to buy their 
own, 17146. 



Chffltom of trade to supply 
them to women, 17151. 



Burton, William — coni. 

Joint Committee of Pottery Manufacturers— cont. 

Deductions from wages — cont. 

Obligations imposed, etc.— cont. 

Overalls — cont. 

Employers provide them free, etc. 

— cont. 

I Women used to wear printdreas 

which they washed. This 
they used to go home in, 
have their food and nurse 
their children in. It ms 
much better that they should 
not do this, and so overalls 
were provided for them, 
27146. 

Women’s wages are small and 
they could not be expected 
to pay for overalls, 17140. 

Certifying surgeons : 

Some employers deduct coBt of 
this from wages, but 90 per 
cent, of the employers pay it, ' 
17101. 

Such deductions should not be 
allowed, 17101. 

Generally : 

As far as possible- these matters 
should be taken from the work- 
people and done by the employer, 
17154. 

Could not go so far as to say that 
they should be a charge upon the 
employer’s industry in the case 
of adult males, 17155. 

Fines : 

Is well aware of mischief caused in many 
sections of the industry by an unregulated 
system of fines, 17072. 

Would be an unfortunate step if it were 
made impossible for the employers to 
impose fines of any kind, 17072. 

Power should be under very strict regula- 
tion, 17072, 17079: 

Fine should be in proportion to the loss 
caused, 17081. 

Should be subject to appeal to the 
Resident Factory Inspector or in 
case of difference to the Superin- 
tending Inspector, 17081. 

There should be a register of fines open 
to inspector, 17082. 

Should not go to the benefit of the 
employer, 17082, 17083. 

These suggestions have been framed 
with a view to discover a form 
applicable to every trade and not' 
merely to his own trade, 17165, 
17166. 

Alternative of suspension or dismissal-. 

uspension in the pottery trade would 
oe a serious matter : it would 

seriously interfere with the labour 
of other workers and inflict hardship 
on others than the actual offenders. 
In many departments men, boys 
and girls work in gangs ; and in 
suspending one man you may paralyze 
yhe work of the gang, 17076, 17077. 

It would also be a more severe punish- 
ment to the individual, 17175- 

Fine is better, if anything like the same 
discipline can be maintained by a 
fine, 17157-17159. 

Threat of suspension or dismissal with 
boys would not be a more effective- 
deterrent than a fine ; because if * 
boy is fined, he pays the fine out o 
his pocket money, but if he is sus- 
pended or dismissed, the loss fak® 
not on him but on his mother, 17131- • 

Risk of dismissal is behind all fines 
and this the man or boy knows 
perfectly well, 17134. 
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Burton, William— cont. 

Joint Committee of Pottery Manufacturers — cont. 

Fines — cont. 

Alternative of, etc. — com. 

Dismissal would affect adversely both 
employer, worker and routine of the 
works, as well as those who work in 
gangs, 17163. 

Effect of fines : 

Whether or not fines are a deterrent, 
depends largely on the method in 
which fining is done, 17135. 

Does not agree that a stronger deterrent 
would stimulate the activities of 
workpeople, speaking from his 
experience, 17136, 17137. 

Abolition : 

If you abolish fines, you have to have 
suspensions, 17156. 

Would lead to more frequent and earlier 
resort to suspension and dismissal, 
17160, 17164. 

Disposal : 

Fines do not go to benefit of employer, 
at least in case of the best em 
ployers, 17083, 17084. 

It may be that in some cases the} 
are placed to the acoount of the 
firm, 17085. 

Breaches of special rules : 

Great difficulty in enforcing the rules, 
17103. 

Some employers impose fines for this, 
17105. 

No better attention paid to rules where 
fines are imposed, 17106. 

Does not know that fines are not a 
deterrent, 17107. 

In this matter a great deal must res 
with individual employer and his 
forearm, 17108. 



Healy, C. J., Secretary Scottish Chamber of Manu- 
facturing Industries : 

■Scottish Chamber of Manufacturing Industries : 

Is a practising solicitor in Glasgow and paid 
secretary, 17183, 17198, 17201. 

Established about 1902, 17190. 

Embraces about 250 very large manufacturing 
firms all over Scotland, engaged in the manu- 
facture of yarns, cloth, and the like, 17191- 
17195. 

Number of workpeople employed by firms is 
roughly 50,000, two-thirds being women and 
girls, 17196, 17197. 

bivtng-in System : 

Not in vogue with members of Chamber and 
does not obtain in Scotland, 17199, 17200. 

■Deductions from Wages : 

Circular issued to members for information, 
172^ eratinS tte varioua deductions, 17202, 



Medicine, medical attendance, fuel, tools, im- 
plements, provendor: 

A very small item, 17204, 17205. 

■Kent of house let to workman: 

About 8 per cent, of the firms make deduc- 
toons, 17206. 

In one case some of the workmen ask the 
nrm to keep their rent off their wages 
fortnightly; simply a matter of con- 
venience and of no interest to the em- 
ployer, 17207-17210. 

One firm are owners of workmen’s dwelling- 
houses which are let off at cheap 
rates to the workers on the under- 
standing that the rent will be de- 
E ducted from their wages ; many are 
occupied by girls coming from Ire- 
gj- wJl0 would have difficulty in 
finding a suitable lodging near their 
work, 17211-17219. 



« 1 . 



Healy, C. J. — cont. 

Deductions from Wages — cont. 

Rent of house, etc.— cont. 

One firm are owners, etc. — cont. 

Firm apparently consider it impor- 
tant to have the power to make a 
deduction for rent; it is somewhat 
difficult to get female labour for the 
work in question, and the firm, in 
bringing the girls over from Ireland, 
think it desirable themselves to 
provide good accommodation at a 
cheap rate, 17259-17262. 

Supply of victuals dressed or prepared under 
employer’s roof and oonsumed by the 
workmen : 

A small matter ; if there was any difficulty 
the firms would probably be willing to 
stop it, 17220. 

One firm have a regularly appointed cooking 
house in which meals are supplied to 
employees at cost price, deducted from 
the wages, 17249, 17250. 

No information of cases where the cooking 
is done on the premises and nothing is 
said about charge, 17251, 17252, 

Advance by employer to a workman for a con- 
tribution to friendly eaoiet" or savings 
bank : 

A very small item, 17221. 

Sharpening or repairing tools : 

No information, 17222. 

Disciplinary fines and deductions for bad work : 

About 30 per oent. of the firms who replied 
to oircular, impose fines and 55 per cent, 
make deductions for bad work, 17223. 

Some firms did not reply, but probably 
about one-third of the members of 
Association do not fine, 17224-17229. 

No cases known where fines prevailed, but 
have been abolished, 17230, 17231." 

Lateness : 

Fines are almost entirely for late 
arrival, 17232-17287. 

Amount of fines is exceedingly small 
indicating that there is not much 
lateness, 17233, 17234. 

Fines are probably only employed as 
a last resort and not automatically, 
17235, 17236, 17336-17338. 

The deduction from wage is made from 
the weekly or fortnightly wages 
. subsequently or previously earned, 

17332-17335. 

Contraot : 

Fines are imposed generally under 
Rules posted up at the works, 17237. 
17238. 

Bad Work: 

Bad work is due to carelessness on the 
part of young girls who are not 
actually the breadwinners of the 
family and consequently there is 
not the same incentive, 17328, 17329. 

Destination : 

There is no pocketing of the fines by 
the masters ; in any case the fines 
would not recoup them for the loss. 
17239. 

Abolition 

Fines are really a branch of discipline 
pure and simple, 17240-17246. 

If equal discipline were to be accom- 
plished as effectively by any other 
means., fines might go, 17247, 17248 
17257. 

Attitude of Chamber is one of decided 
objection to abolition, 17254-17256. 
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Healy, C. J.—cont. 

Deductions from Wages — cont. 

Disciplinary fines, etc. — cont. 

Abolition — cont. 

Methods of securing discipline used 
by firms who do not fine, not known, 
17263-17274, 17325, 17326, 17339- 
17342. 

Has no knowledge that one forema 
in a factory is able to keep hisde 
partment in good discipline without 
fines, whereas another foreman has 
reoourse to them, 17275. 

A caution which carried a threat o 
dismissal might be more deterrent 
than a caution which carried a 
threat of a fine ; but dismissal would 
be considered an extreme course to 
take unless in bad cases of repeated 
offence, 17276-17286. 

Small amount of fines imposed is in 
itself evidence that they are effec- 
tive, 17288, 17289, 17314. 

The fact that some firms do without 
fines for lateness is not real evidence 
that they consider it is a better 
system ; they may be a little lax 
in their system or they might have a 
system of locking the doors for a 
short time, 17290,17298. 

System of suspension for lateness is 
not really so good as fines for all 
parties concerned (delinquent, other 
employees, and employer), 17299- 
17302. 

Caution and dismissal would be hard 
on the employer, especially if there is 
difficulty in getting labour, 17303, 
17304. 

Fining would have more effect than 
caution on a man who was too good a 
workman to dismiss, 19305-17309. 

There is no evidence that the firms who 

,r ' do without fining complain of laxity of 

discipline : nor does the absence of 
fines indicate slackness of manage- 
ment and discipline or the reverse ; 
has no information one way or the 
other, 17315-17320, 17345-17357. 

The sense of indignity aroused in a 
worker brought up before other 
workers and expostulated with and 
fined, would not always be aroused 
r without the fine, 17321-17324. 

The firms who do without fines have 
the same proportion of workers as 
others, broadly speaking, 17327, 
17343, 17344.. 

Attitude of workers : 

There has been no agitation, represen- 
tation, or grumbling on the ques- 
tion of fines for lateness, 17310- 
17312. 

Workers, broadly speaking, consider 
fines for lateness only just, 17313. 

So far as known, workers have never 
complained of bad material being 
supplied which may result in bad 
work, nor of irregular running of 
the machine, 17330, 17331. 

There may be many complaints made 
to members of Association which 
would not be brought before it 
17358-17361. 

Light and Heat : 

Very few cases of charges, 17253. 

Truck Acts : 

No alteration is necessary except that Acts 
might to consolidated and made simpler 
in their expression, 17258. 



McNicol, Daniel, of Robertson, Lockhart and Co 
Jute Manufacturers, Glasgow : ’’ 

Robertson, Lockhart and Co., Glasgow : 

Is sole partner, 17362. 

Jute manufacturers, 17362 : 

Not actual manufacturing is carried on 
but the making up of Jute into articles-' 
bags, jute sheets, etc., 17369-17371. 

About sixty people employed at two works in 
Glasgow, but work is also done for firm at 
labour home, 17364-17367; 

Work is all done by females, 17368. 

Average wage of the women is about 8s. per week 
piece-work, 17372, 17373. 

Maintenance of discipline : 

System of fines in warehouse ; Rules posted 
in accordance with Act, 17374, 17375: 

Only two fines — for swearing and for 
omitting to number bags— with dis- 
missal for repetition of offence, 
17380-17383. 

Rules have been hung up since August, 
1906, but there have always been 
rules in force, 17384. 

Fines have never been enforced; dis- 
missal generally follows if caution 
is ineffective, 17376, 17385, 17402- 
17404 ; 

Class of workers is rough and object 
of rules is to secure discipline, 17386- 
17388 : 

Fear of dismissal has brought about 
a better standard of conduct among 
all the workers, 17405, 17406; 

Abolition of fines : 

The threat of a fine is necessary for the 
purposes of good discipline, 17377- 
17379. 

Discipline can be got without actual 
fining, but owing to the floating 
character of the workers, the fear 
of fining must be before them, 17389- 
17401. 

Fear of dismissal only, without the 
alternative of fining, world not pro- 
duce the desired effect on the class 
of workers employed, 17407-17418: 

Dismissal is more serious than fining 
from the girl’s point of view and is 
the ultimate measure of their fear, 
17419-17422. 

Power of exacting fines is essential to 
the carrying on of the business, 
17423. 



Siemens, Alexander, Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federations, Partner in Siemens 
Bros., Ltd. : 

Engineering and Shipbuilding Employers' Federations • 
Represents as Chairman of their Parliamentary 
Committee, 17424, 17425, 17429. 

Firms forming the two federations are abou 
960 and employ nearly 600,000 men; di s rl 
buted all over United Kingdom, 17426. 
Evidence given is result of answers to 
made of members of the Federation, 1' 
17429. 



Deductions : 

For hospitals, infirmaries, conval 
homes, dispensaries, etc. : 
Common in many districts, 



lescent 

17432, 



17439, 17440. 

Made at request of workmen, 



17433. 



For sick clubs : 

Made in many districts, 17441. 
Voluntary in all cases, 17446. 
Workmen like it as it compel ™ 
to provide for doctors in 1 
sickness, 174451 
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Siemens, Alexander— cunt. 

Engineering and Shipbuilding Employers' Federations 
— cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

For medical attendance : 

Practice restricted since tlie passing 
of the Woikmen's Compensation Act ; 
not now so general ; but still made 
by a number of firms, 17519-17523. 
17529. 

Workmen recognise it is greatly to 
their advantage, 17529. 

Has no balance sheets of deductions, 
but will get firms who make these 
deductions to supply these and the 
amounts deducted if required, 17528, 
17544. 

No grievance to workmen, as these 
deductions cannot be made except 
with their consent and workmen need 
not have the deductions made, if 
they do not like them, 17550-17554. 

Does not think such a charge is part of 
the general on-cost of the business, 
17555-17560. 

For rent : 

According to reports received, prevails 
In North-East Coast, Manchester and 
Bolton districts, 17448 : this is not 
to say that it does not prevail in 
other districts, 17561. 

Mado in majority of cases at express 
desire of workmen, 17448, 17631. 

Convenient to workmen who like the 
practice because it compels them to 
pay, 17636-17638. 

Workman leaving the employ has to 
leave the house, 17662-17563. 

For victuals : 

Prevails in some districts where men 
cannot conveniently go home and 
is an advantage to men, 17452. 

For mess-room, cooking, hot water, attend- 
ance, etc. : 

Some firms make deductions for these 
purposes, 17452, 17461, 17467. 

Is not prepared to say that these facili- 
ties should be part of the oncost ; 
men feel gratitude for a thing when 
it is a privilege granted by employer, 
but when they have it as a right, 
they may begin to grumble ; a man 
usually prizes more what he pays for 
than what he gets for nothing, 17462- 
17466. 

Thinks that where man is employed for 
cooking, workmen should pay for his 
services, 17470. 

For savings banks, friendly societies, etc. : 

Made at request of workmen in some 
cases, but not a common practice, 
17455. 

Approved by workmen as it enables 
them to save, 17455. 

.No commission charged by employer 
on collection, 17760. 

For sharpening and repairing tools : 

No deductions in the trade, 17457. 

.For light and heat: 

No deductions in the trade, 17458, 
17459. 

For spoilt work : 

Does not happen very often, 17508. 

Not necessary with ideal workmen, but 
so long as workmen are human you 
must have something to keep them 
in the right path, 17624. 

Prohibition would create difficulty ; if 
workman knows it does not matter 
whether he spoils work or not, he 
will not take care, 17509. 



Siemens, Alexander— cont. 

Engineering and Shipbuilding Employers' Federations 
— cont. 

Deductions — cont. 

For spoilt work — cont. 

Dismissal, the only alternative, is not 
practicable, 17510. 

Amendment of law in regard to this not 
advisable, 17511. 

Aggrieved workman can go to court 
under Employers and Workmen 
Act of 1875, 17512-17514 : 

This is usually done, 17573. 
Workmen who did this would not 
necessarily be dismissed, 17579. 
Such action would not have any 
influence on his employment. 
His quality as a workman would 
be the important point. If he was 
a good workman, it would not 
make much difference, 17582. 

Not made in cases where damage 
results because of the inex- 
perience of the workman, 17564- 
17568: 

Foreman uses his common sense 
in distinguishing between what 
is carelessness and what is lack 
of skill, 17669. 

Where damage malicious, firm would 
prosecute, but would not take any 
notice where it was carelessness,. 
17625-17633. 

For damage to and loss of tools : 

Is a real deterrent to loss and theft,. 
17606. 

Cost of tools is deducted, if they are- 
not returned, t.e., the workman, 
purchases them, 17607-17623. 

Alternative of adequate supervision 
to prevent loss impossible; cannot 
have detectives from Scotland Yard, 
in every works, 17586. 

Amendment of law in regard to this-- 
not advisable, 17511 : 

It would be a hardship on work- 
men if practice of tools being 
supplied by employer was de- 
parted from ; and if workman 
is not made responsible for hand- 
ing them back to employer, loss 
or theft of tools, most of which 
can be used everywhere, would be 
possible and probably the prac- 
tice of employer supplying tools - 
would have to be stopped, 
17516-17518, 17583-17585. 

Fines : 

System practically universal in the trade,. 
17471, 17545. 

Scale is posted up in works ; each firm has 
its own code of rules and scale of 
fines which vary greatly, 17472— 
17474, 17546 : 

No offences for which fines are inflicted, 
except those tabulated ; the list is 
inclusive of all fines imposed, 17548— 
17549. 

Only imposed when there is real reason for- 
complaint, 17496. 

Effect : 

Have proved of great value on the 
moral side as a means of discipline, 
providing an incentive for good 
behaviour, 17474-17476, 17483, 17500- 
17502, 17591. 

It is the threat of a fine rather than the 
aotual amount of the fine which is an 
incentive to good discipline, 17497, 
17498. 
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Siemens, Alexander— cord. 

Engineering and Shipbuilding Employers' Federations 
— cont. 

Fines— cont. 

Effect— cont. 

It enables man to be punished without 
resort to dismissal, which is a serious 
matter, 17474. 

Disposal : 

Devoted to charitable objects mostly, 
17477. 



Alternatives : 

Warning followed by suspension and 
finally by dismissal : 

Difficulty is that employers do not 
want to suspend or dismiss 
workmen. They want to get 
work done and skilled workers 
are difficult to get, 17474, 17497. 
Dismissal punishes employer as 
much as workman in case of 
skilled men, 17665. 

All the men are not specialists, 
the ordinary fitter and 
turner moves about, 17665. 
Threat of dismissal would not have 
same effect as threat of a fine, 
as the men know employer would 
not send them away except from 
direst necessity, 17499. 

Becord or black list : 

Not common, 17503, 17504. 

More trouble than it is worth. 
17505. 

Leads back agan to dismissal as 
only remedy, 17606. 

Abolition : 

Does not know of any firm in the 
Federations which has abandoned 
the system, 17488. 

Would lead to more dismissals and 
so prove a hardship to the work- 
men, 17639-17641. 

Would add to troubles of employer, 
who would have to be more care- 
ful in the selection of his workmen. 



Necessity : 

Are absolutely necessary to the proper 
discipline of an establishment, 17590. 

Necessary even with skilled workers; 
a man is more careful if he knows 
that he will be fined for carelessness, 
17496, 17500. 

Amendment of law: 



Federations think system should be 
continued and are against any 
alteration in the law, 17493, 17507 
Siemens Bros., Ltd. • 



E t0 8 ' 000 17438-17437, 

17534-17536, 17575-17577. 

Deductions : 



For medical attendance : 

No deductions ; firm provide and 
doctor, 17435, 17537, 17542, 1755( 
Men going into the works know 1 
there is a doctor provided attache, 
the works, 17438. 

For sick clubs : 

Voluntary, 17443, 17445. 

Workmen belonging to outside cl 
]°m and so get two benefits, 1744* 
Practically all workmen now join' 
olub, as firm refuses to do anyth 
for a workman who suffers an a 

i v does nofc belong to 

olub, 17446. 6 

For rent : 

No deductions, 17451. 



Siemens, Alexander— cont. 

Siemens Bros., Ltd. — cont. 

Deductions— cont. 

For rent — coni. 

Firm 

of a house agent, 17449-17451?“ 

House agent has not experienced 
more than the usual difficulty in 
the collection of rents ]7<uo 
17643. 1 

For^mess room, cooking, hot water, etc.- 
. Firm provide room and boiling water 
but make no deductions, Wifis' 
17454. 

Boiling water is no extra cost to firm 
as they have to heat the works and 
offices, 17969. 

No charge for cooking : men do cook- 
ing themselves, 17467-17469. 

For spoilt work, damage, etc. : 

Only one instance in the firm’s expert 
ence, 17508. In that case workman 
agreed it was quite fair and paid, 
17515. 

. case of aggrieved workman applying 
to the Court under Employers' 
and Workmen’s Liability Act, 
1875, 17574 : 

Firm would not let it come to that, 
they would send him off, 17578. 

The question of the likelihood of 
workmen taking such proceed- 
ings when employment is so un- 
certain is not to the point, as of 
the present departments one is 
full and the other fairly full, 
17580. 

Firm would prosecute in cases of 
malicious damage, 17625. 

Tools : 

Firm supply them and workmen are 
responsible for them and have to pay 
for them if not returned, 17617. 

Some tools used are of a very special 
kind and it would he a hardship to 
make the workmen supply them as 
they would be of no use elsewhere; 
17516. 

Fines : 

Practically confined to small offences in 
connection with the placing or re- 
moval of time tickets, where a man 
takes the wrong ticket, or does not 
put his ticket in or does not take it 
away at the proper time, 17484. 

Amount of fine for an offence of this 
kind would be 6d., 17485. 

Would be imposed for first offence, and 
if he did the same thing again ten 
years after he would be fined again, 
17486, 17592-17594. 

The mistake is due to carelessness, and 
whether he has been there one year 
or ten years has nothing to do with 
it, 17595. 

Fine is there to remind a man that he 
has to be careful, and it is human 
nature that one is not careful if not 
continually reminded, 17596. 

A man who offended two or three times 
would be dismissed, if he were an un- 
satisfactory servant, 17487. 

Amount of fines imposed in the year 
1907 was £15 5s. 10d., 17480- 
17483. 

Alternative of suspension for a day 
is sometimes adopted, 17489- 
17491 : 

Practically a fine ; the man does not 
get paid for the day he is sus- 
pended, 17492. 



bub the 

collection of rents is in tf» wj. 
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Ward, John, Partner and Manager of the firm of 
William Denny & Bros., Shipbuilders, Leven 
Ship Yard, Dumbarton and partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Denny & Co., Marine En- 
gineers, Dumbarton : 

William Denny and Bros. : 

Position in the firm, 17644, 17645. 

Employ over 2,000 men, 17646. 

Einos : 

System : 

Pines are imposed for offences against 
rules -which were drawn up in con- 
ference with workmen and are framed 
for disciplinary purposes ; instances 
given of rules for prevention of 
accidents and of dishonesty, 17648, 
17651. 

The fines are graded, smallest for 
offences against the firm (2s. to Is.) 
and largest for offences involving 
dishonesty, 17648. 

Are strictly enforced, 17652, 17653. 

No objection by men, 17659, 17669. 

Men get copy of rules when they come in 
and cannot plead ignorance, 17676, 
17677. 

Average amount imposed in fines for 
last twenty years iB £1 18s. lOd. per 
annum, 17648, 17653. 

Necessity : 

Absolutely essential to have power 
to impose fines, 17648, 17656. 

Alternative : 

Only alternative is dismissal, far too 
severe a punishment for a small 
offence, 17648, 17656. 

Workers share employer’s feelings in 
this respect, 17648. 

Caution would not be possible ; with 
some persons cautioning would be 
no use, 17668. 

Disposal of : 

Go towards accident fund for benefit 
of men ; firm subscribe to fund an 
amount equal to fines imposed, and 
so have minimum temptation to fine 
arbitrarily as in fining a man they 
also fine themselves, 17648-17650. 

Abolition : 

Would be hurtful in extreme ; there 
would be a greater number of dis- 
missals, 17657, 17658. 

Would be injurious to discipline, 17667. 

Officials imposing fines : 

Head of each department, manager 
or member of firm has authority 
to fine, 17670, 17671. 

Foreman may impose fine, but work- 
man has an appeal, 17672-17676. 
Deductions : 

Doctors or medicine : 

No deductions for this purpose ; firm 
provide and pay doctor, 17660, 17661. 

Rent : 

No houses provided by firm or rented 
by workmen from firm, 17662, 17663. 

Mess-room : 

No room provided, 17664, 17665. 

Messrs. Denny and Co. : 

Partner, but not actively engaged in management, 

Pines go to infirmary funds, 17648. 

Average amount of fines imposed for last twenty 
years is £2 Is. 9d. per annum, 17648. 

Galloway, James Kirkland, Procurator-Fiscal of 
Shetland, Lerwick : 

Official position as Public Prosecutor, 17678-17682. 
“ayment tn goods : 

Shetland : 

Great trade is the shawl and hosiery trade 

• of knitted work, 17703 : 

• _ Trade fluctuates, is brisk at certain 

S seasons of the year ; steady trade 

on the whole, 17683, 17699, 17770. 



Galloway, James Kirkland— coni. 

Payment in goods — cont. 

Shetland — cont. 

Workers are women ; those living on crofts 
in country districts spin yam from their 
own sheep ; many cottars and those 
residing in towns buy their yam, 17683. 

Work is only occasionally given out by 
merchants in Lerwick and elsewhere 
to be made up, 17688. 

Work is taken to the merchants who pay 
mostly in goods, 17683 : 

If a fraction of the value is given in 
cash, a discount of 20 per cent, to 
30 per cent, is deducted, 17683, 17693, 
17694. 

Some few workers whose work cannot 
be equalled can demand price in 
cash when employed to knit special 
piece of work, 17683, 17688. 

No oase in hosiery trade of payment 
in goods for material supplied by 
merchant returned wrought up by 
the worker, 17702. 

Merchants furnish wholesale markets and 
private customers, 17701: 

System of payment in goods has existed 
for forty years and the passing of the 
Act of 1887 made no difference to it. 
The Act is notoriously contravened and 
is a dead letter, 17683, 17689-17692, 

‘ 17727. 

Reasons for existence of system : 

Many merchants have no capital and 
cannot obtain credit from banks, 
but can get credit for goods from 
wholesale houses with which to 
barter, 17683. 

Evils of system : 

Workers wholly dependent for a living 
on their work do not require the 
goods they get in exchange for their 
work and to get cash they have to 
sell them for what they will bring, 
17683. 

Workers do not get full value for their 
work ; goods given in exchange for 
hosiery are charged for at a higher 
rate than when sold for cash, 17683. 

The system is bad, as there is a 
demand for the goods and the trade 
is not rotten, 17695-17697, 17710. 

Abolition of system : 

Trade could be conducted on a cash 
basis ; but this Would require greater 
capital. There is at least one man 
reported to deal in cash who does 
an extensive business, 17683, 17724. 

Would not be prejudicial to trade : 
People paid in money would have 
to spend the money somewhere: 
in goods, 17723, 17725. 
Merchants would only buy when 
they had orders, 17726. 

Enforcement of law : 

No burning desire apparently among: 
workers to have the Act of 1887 
enforced, 17683. 

Workers would secretly welcome police 
interference but are afraid to. 
report contraventions, being 
under the influence of the 
merchants, 17683: 

One worker who reported oases 
said to be boycotted by mer- 
' -*• chants, 17719-17722. 

Has issued instructions to police in 
August, 1906, to enforce the law, 
17683. 
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Galloway, James Kirkland— coni. 

Payment in goods — coat. 

Shetland— coni. 

Enforcement of law —cont. 

Does not agree that detection of offences 
is difficult; does not think it is 
beyond the power of the ordinary 
police to do it, 17683, 17711-17718. 

Has since passing of the Act of 1887 
prosecuted in eight oases successfully, 
all of which were reported by 
private persons save one reported 
by the police, 17683, 17684-17686. 

Orkney : 

No such system, 17728. 



Gray, Gifford, Superintendent of Shetland County 
Police, Lerwick : 

Official position and experience, 17729-17732. 

Payment in goods, Shetland : 

Shetland County: 

System, prevails in various parts of Shet- 
land, 17736-17737 : 

Instances Mossbank and Arthsting, 
17751-17756. 

Complaints made to police in three cases 
and successful prosecutions in two cases, 
17734. 

Enforcement of present law : 

Difficuties in the way of detection of 
offences, 17734-17738: 

Constables are required to wear 
uniform, 17734. 

Workers unwilling or afraid to 
give information, 17734. 

Understaffed in s umm er months, 
17739, 17740 : 

Has made no representations 
to sheriff as to this, 17741- 
17745, 17758, 17759. 

Inadequate means of locomotion, 
17746. 

Present system could be put an end to 
if a plain-clothes officer were set to 
watch places, 17757, 17763. 

Will apply for plain-clothes officer to 
enable law to be enforced, 17764, 
17765. 

Evils of present system : 

Workers do not get full value for their 
work, 17762. 

'.Reasons for existence of system : 

Supply of hosiery is far beyond the 
demand, 17762. 

.Merchants have not the oapital to buy 
the quantities offered, 17762. 

j-Tmvick : 

System prevails there, 17747 : 

One shop gives cash, but worker has 
to wait six or eight weeks for it 
until goods are sold by merchant. 
17762. 

■ Has nothing to do with Lerwick, whioh has 
a separate police force, 17734, 17748. 

■Detection of offences by police at Lerwick 
not difficult, 17750. 



Deny, A. E., ol Deny and Toms, Kensington High 
Street, W. : 

Living-in system : 

Derry and Toms, Drapers, 17768, 17777, 17778 ; 
Has been in business over twenty years, 
17769-17771. 

All assistants lived in until recently, but 
men now live out, 17772. 
dumber of assistants: 

About seventy male assistants and 
140 female assistants employed— 
rather an under-estimate. 17773- 



Derry, A. E .—cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Derry and Toms, etc. — cont. 

Lodging and sleoping accommodation: 

Somo employees live over business 
premises, parts of which were formerly 
flats ; others in houses belonging to 
firm near, 17779-17783. 

Separate beds are provided; double 
beds objected to, 17930, 17931. 

M.-als : 

All assistants feed on business premises, 
including those who “live out" 
17784, 17785. 

Assistants go in batches to lunch 
between 10.30 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
and can buy at cost price whatever 
they want, 17790, 17793. 

Three-quarters of an hour is allowed 
for dinner, and assistants go in 
relays, first party at one o’clock, 
17790, 17791. 

Dinner is a cooked meal of two or 
three courses, winch would cost 
about Is. 6d. or tside, 17792, 17794, 
17795. 

Half an hour is given for tea at five 
o’clock, 17800, 17801. 

Assistants have no difficulty in getting 
their meals in peace and quiet, 17910, 

Feeding-in is compulsory, but question 
has never been raised, 17920, 17921, 

Hours : 

Assistants enter premises for business 
at 8.30 a.m., 17790. 

Premises are closed at 6.30 p.m., and 
assistants get released about that 
time, clearing up being done during 
the late hours of the working day, 
17802-17805. 

Living-out : 

’■ Allowance to men for board and lodging : 

Ten shillings per week (about 
£25 a year) was allowed those 
who live ont for their lodgings, 
breakfast, supper, and Saturday 
evening and Sunday’s food, 
17796-17799, 17922, 17923. 
Allowance is found to be sufficient 
by most of the men, and the 
accommodation obtained is no 
Worse than before, 17924-17929. 
The men board and lodge at a 
certain figure per week; k 
might cost them more if they 
had to cater for themselves, 
17947-17952. 

Women would require the same allow- 
ance if they lived out, 17812, 17958, 
17959. 

Assistants are not expected to live 
within a certain radius of the shops, 
17944-17946. 

Some of the girls live-out and two or 
three live together and provide 
their own meals, 17953 : 

No allowance is made to these 
girls ; they really come in on 
their own wages for living-out, 
17954-17958. 

Workshop hands live out ; they &r® 
not of the same class as the girls 
who live in, and their wages are 
less, 17961-17963. 

Abolition of system : , 

Continuance of system in the case o 
women is a question of £ s - d ” 
17806-17809. 

Use of premises for business purposes. 
Premises which now afford accom- 
modation would become a 
of loss as the flats could not 
applied to other purposes i 
the business, 17810, 17811- 
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Derry, A. E .—cont. 

Living-in system — coat. 

Derry and Toms, etc. — cont. 

Abolition of system — cont. 

Use of premises, etc. — cont. 

Assuming premises to be recon- 
structed in such a way that 
they could bo used for business 
proposes pure and simple, firm 
would be free to adopt system 
of living-out with the girls on 
pretty much the same financial 
basis, 17813-17816. 

Firm have endeavoured without 
success to use the premises in 
which the men lived for busines 
purposes ; but it is hoped t 
do so in few years, during whi c-1 
a loss is incurred, 17857, 17858 
^17906-17908. 

Effect on discipline : 

Discipline has not slackened in 
the slightest in the case of the 
men who live out, 17859. 

Reasons for, in case of men : 

Firm were convinced that living- 
out and taking responsibility 
into their own hands would 
make for the uplifting of their 
character, and were preparec 
to bear a financial loss for tht 
time, 17909. 

Marriage : 

A lot of the men got married when 
they lived in ; no hindrance was put 
in their way, 17932, 17933. 

Meals and Mealtimes : 

Sees great difficulty in assistants feeding 
out during the day ; business goes on 
all through the day more or less. 17786- 
17789. 



Impossibility of hands getting away at 
once at mealtimes when dealing with 
customers ; a little latitude ought to be 
allowed, 17910-17914. 



Favours feeding (midday meal and tea) 
taking place within the establishment 
whatever Parliament might say in regard 
to living-out ; it is possible to provide 
meals for other workers besides assistants 
at cost price, which is a great boon to 
them, 17915-17917. 



Difficulty in the way of fixed interval for 
mealtimes, 17960. 

'Objections to system : 

Assistants are at the mercy of employers 
in regard to their board and lodging 
17817, 17818. 

Value of living-in is an unknown quantity 
as it differs according to the ideas of 
employers, 17818. 

Bedroom companionship, which may be 
of an undesirable character, is necessi- 
tated, 17818-17820, 17836. 

All responsibility of providing for thern- 
selves is taken away from assistants, 
whereby they are denied experience of 
of money in home catering, 
17821-17825, 17918, 17919. 

Assistants are liable to be locked out of 
the house each Sunday and no food 
provided, 17826: 
distance of, 17827-17830. 
oh a practice should be compulsorily 
stopped, 17831. 

Barents and guardians must trust to a 
housekeeper of unknown character 
from their point of view to take care 

17880 Child ’ 17832_17836 > 17879 > 



Derry, A. E.—amt. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Objections to system — cont. 

Parents and guardians, etc. — cont. 

Responsibility of a housekeeper is not 
likely to be very effective when 
diffused over the care of a large num- 
ber of girls, 17898-17905. 

Marriage for male assistants is an impossi- 
bility— an impairment of freedom, 17837- 
17840. 

Endeavour has been made in own business 
to avoi.l objections and difficulties by 
securing good companionship, good super- 
vision, good food and the like, 17841, 
17842: 

System does not cultivate the human ele- 
ment enough, 17934. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Inspection by Home Office so that there 
might be some avenue through which 
complaints could be formulated, and some 
method of detecting faults of housing, 
sanitation, feeding, etc., would be a great 
benefit, 17843-17845. 

It might be a source of expense to some 
employers to bring bedroom accomoda- 
tion and food up to the proper standard, 
17845. 17846. 

Whatever may be the difficulties of abolition 
of system, the case for inspection is clear, 
17857. 

Conditions of life under : 

Bedroom accommodation is sometimes not 
what it ought to be and in some cases the 
food is bad, 17846-17849. 

Speaking generally, there has been an im- 
provement, but there is still a good road 
to travel, 17850, 17851. 

Houses which are bad in respect of com- 
panionship, food and accommodation 
are possibly to be found in the West End 
of London. 17884-17886. 

Abolition : 

Time limit for : 

Difficulty of, without great loss, owing 
to employers being hampered with 
premises provided for assistants and 
which are not useful for business 
purposes, 17852-17857, 17867-17878. 

It would be an easier matter for an employer 
who houses his assistants in the neighbour- 
hood to adjust his business than in the 
other case; there would not be much 
difficulty in sub-letting the houses, 17887- 
17890. 

Abolition of system as a condition of employ- 
ment would do no good, 17935-17941. 

Apart from structural difficulties, compul- 
sory abolition would put all employers on 
an equality, but there would be a great 
deal of suffering over it, especially among 
the smaller shop-keepers, 17964-17168. 

Truck Acts : 

Extension to shop assistants in all trades 
favoured ; they would be in a better 
position for bargaining, 17860, 17861. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

There would be no difficulty in all young 
men and women being able to find proper 
apartments with respectable people, 
17879-17883. 

It might be difficult to obtain accommoda- 
tion conveniently near to such places as 
Oxford Street, but the assistants would 
get the advantage of living-out, 17942, 
17943. 

Does not think that, clong with the com- 
parative freedom of lodgings, there would 
be much moral danger as compared with 
living-in, 17969, 17970. 

Conditions of employment : 

Agrees that system of giving instant notice 
to quit with instant vacation of rooms 
constitutes a serious danger 17971- 
17976. 



P 
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Derry, A. E.—cont 

Living-in system — cont. 

Wages : 

Payment of full wage by employer, and the 

• payment by assistant for living-in would 
not hurt, bat would not be of great ad- 
vantage, 17977-17980. 

Fines and deductions : 

No system of fine3 at Derry and Toms ; discipline 
is maintained perfectly without them 
17862, 17863. Nor are there any deduc- 
tions for such things as spoilt materials, 
17864: 

It is a question of care, supervision, and 
kindness, 17866, 17866. 

No difficulty is met with in dealing with 
mistakes in entries of goods to customers, 
17891. 

A caution ensures more care if a mistake 
has been made through carelessness, 
17892. 

Punctuality is not worse without fines than 
it was with them, 17893, 17894. 

Employers are not entitled to fine for un- 
punctuality, as there are so many things 
which necessitate it at times, 17895. 

Mistakes in times of pressure are liable to 
occur, 17896-17897. 



Jones, Edwin, Chairman, Bon Marche, Brixton, 
and Jones & Higgins, Peckham : 

Living-in system : 

Bon Marche and Jones and Higgins : 

Number of assistants : 

About 280 to 300 live in at the former, 
a little more at the latter, 17984, 
17985. 

Lodging and sleeping accommodation : 
Assistants do not live under the sa me 
roof as the business premises, but in 
eight houses apart, 17985. 
Instructions are given to housekeepers 
to study the feelings of the girls as to 
their bedroom companions, and the 
girls can make a request for a change, 
18092, 18093. 

Protection and supervision provided : 
Assistants must be in by eleven o’clock, 
except one night, when the hour is 
twelve, but of course no control can 
be exercised as to where they go to 
17995-17998. 

No cases of excluding assistants all 
night for being late heard of, 17999. 
Housekeeper in business part of 
premises and senior young lady and 
caretaker in lodging-houses exercise 
control, 18078-18087. 

Recreatons, comforts, etc. provided : 

Library, sitting-room, Dorcas Society, 

. prayer meeting and Bible class, 
concerts, dances and whist drives, 
and provision for out-door recreation, 
18001-18005, 18069-18074. 

Conditions of employment : 

Liying-in is not compulsory ; if a man 

taken ior & ranted - 
that he will live out; if he is over 

IK °u r .i Urty ' five he Would be 
asked whether he wishes to live in or 
not; if he is a junior, about twenty 
in, T798S 8 aSSUmed that te wil1 live 
Very searching inquiries are made of 
each assistant and of previous em- 
ployers, 18140-18142. 

Value of. board, and lodging: 

Cost for each assistant per week for 
f ° od t a ? d drinkables works out at 

SS.V#' 18018 ' 18019 ' 



Jones, Edwin — cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Bon Marche and Jones and Higgins— emit 
Value of board and lodging— cont. 

Lodgings cost about 3s. 3d.’ per head 
per week, 18123. 

£25 a year is reckoned as cost of living 
in, 18135, 18136. * 

Living-out : 

Girls who have homes near live out 
1S075-1S077. 

Wages : 

Men average £2 Is. lOd. and women 
£1 8s Id., per week, combining 
salary, commission and full or partial 
board, 18117, 18118. 

Difference in wages of girl living-in and 
girl living at home has not been 
studied, but £25 a year is reckoned as 
cost of living-in, 18134-18139. 

Actual money handed to assistant not 
known off-hand ; it requires averag- 
ing according to department, 18143- 
18162. 

Young lady who has served her ap- 
prenticeship and is fairly well recom- 
mended would be paid £20, £25 or 
£30 a year in the Haberdashery de- 
partment living-in : average would 
bo about £25, 18163-18170. 

Favours living-in system for young ladies, 
and for junior young men, 17987, 18017. 

Attitude of assistants : 

Replies to a letter sent to fifteen firms in 
different parts of London, who do a 
medium class trade, stated that in all 
cases assistants were satisfied, and 
that very few Lad applied to live 
out, 17989, 17990. 

Replies were received from the heads 
of the houses, not from the assistants 
themselves, 18044-18046.- 
An advertisement in the Telegraph for 
assistants resulted in twenty-three 
applicants who desired to live out 
eight against living out and fourteen 
indifferent — a fair representation of 
feeling, 17990-17993 : 

People who answered did not know the 
particular establishment for which 
they were applying so that it would 
not be by any pre -knowledge on the 
part of the applicants that the 
figures came out as they did, 18047- 
18050. 

Conditions of life under : 

Moral advantages : 

As far as young women are concerned 
it is far better that they should ho 
under the control of the employer, 
17994. 

Temptation to spend evenings at places 
of amusements, such as music halls, 
are not so great, as they have com- 
panions, and other attractions are 
provided, 17995-18001, 18057-18068. 
Young people are safer under a large 
system than under a selected house- 
hold, 18035-18043. 

The influence exercised by housekeeper 
over the girls would no doubt depend 
a great deal upon the sort of woman 
she is, and it is possible in many 
establishments to get quit 0 8 
inferior sort of woman, but tins may 
take place in all branches of industry, 
18088-18091. , „„ p 

Advantages are subject to the dange 
of an assistant being pnt mto 
bedroom with undesirable 0 . 
panions, but the balance is to 
good, 18094-18101. 

Places in which there is discomfor 
nothing like so numerous as they u 
to be, 18051. 
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Jones Edwin— coni. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

General accommodation or comfort in 
the East-end establishments is not 
inferior to what obtains elsewhere, 18053- 
18056. 

Preference for living-in shown by one girl 
because when living at home she had' to 
do domestic duties, 18106-18110. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Lodging and part board would cost about 8s., 
roughly 10s. a week, 18018-18031. 
Lodgings could be obtained for 3s. 6d. per 
week, 18124. 

It would not be impossible to get accommo- 
dation under the law of supply and de- 
' mand if assistants had the 10s. in lieu of 
: sleeping-in, 18032-18034. 

The advantages to be obtained by girls 
from home life would depend very much 
on the sort of girls they were, 18102-18105. 
There would be, great difficulty connected 
with making it a condition that young 
people must live at home or with respect- 
able people, because assistants are always 
changing. 18131-18133. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Inspection would not do much harm, but is 
somewhat irritating, and would have to 
be done with good feeling and discretion, 
18006-18016, 18126-18130. 

Training for home life : 

Girls are very short as regards knowledge 
of homely duties — cooking, etc., 18111- 
18113. 

Necessity for system in Drapery trade : 

No other class of industry employs so many 
women, 18114. 

.As regards men, it has been an established 
custom from time immemorial, 18115. 



Cole, Arthur Unwin, Director, Messrs. Cole Bros., 
Ltd., Drapers, Sheffield : 



living-in system : 

Evidence of Mr. Beardmore Evans : 
Agrees in the main, 18173, 1817 
Statement of own evidence, 18174. 



Abolition : 

Pavours living-in system because it is un- 
doubtedly to the advantage of young 
assistants, 18175, 18176, 18182. 

No serious difficulty should be placed in the 
way of perfectly free contract between 
the employer and the assistant, 18183, 
18184. 

Structural difficulties would be a serious 
objection to abolition, 18246-18252. 

Conditions of life under : 



In 90 per cent, of the cases acoommodatioi 
js fair to excellent, 18177. 

In other cases it is distinctly rough in th< 
way meals are served, 18178-18181. 
Sleeping accommodation : 



No case known personally where cubic 
space is inadequate, 18208. 

Knows of cases where there are as many 
as 81x m a room, but rooms are large. 
18209, 18210. 

Is prepared to believe that six people 
are occupying rooms considerably 
smaller than should be given, 18211 



Has heard of no grievance as tc 
inadequate accommodation, 18213. 
rievances have almost exclusively referred 
to conditions of food, cleanliness and 
bedclothes, 18213, 18214: 

Knows of cases in Sheffield and Lincoln 
18215-18217. 



411. 



Cole, Arthur Unwin— cont. 

Living-in system — cont. 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

Grievances, etc. — cont. 

Could not speak of the East End of 
London, 18218. 

Protection and supervision provided by 
Messrs. Cole Bros. : 

There is very considerable discipline 
through the house from the managing 
director downwards, 18226, 18227. 

Interest does not cease after closing 
of business premises, 18228. 

Seven men exercise an official oversight 
in addition to the housekeeper, and 
they get extra salary for the work, 
18229-18231. 

Locking-out for the night could not 
happen j an exceedingly bad thing if 
it did, 18238-18244. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

No personal objection to a systematic 
inspection, 18185-18187. 

Sleeping accommodation would be im- 
proved, 18188, 18189. 

Prudent men as inspectors would be re- 
quired, 18190. 

Small traders and owners of businesses in 
poor neighbourhoods should receive special 
consideration, 18191-18193. 

Sees no objection to inspection by the in- 
spectors under the Shop Hours Act, 18277- 
18280. 

Class of assistants : 

Education and status varies very much 
indeed in different houses, 18194, 18195. 
Female assistants of Cole Bros, come from 
t all parts of the country; it is not con- 
sidered an advantage, from a business 
point of view, to have too many local people, 
18261-18263. 

Political rights : 

Very few of the young men have votes, 

Y 18196, 18197. 

Admits that the fact that by living-out they 
^ would have votes is a potent argument, 
and suggests that there might be some 
amendment of the registration laws, 
18198-18200. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Life in lodgings has been found unsatisfac- 
tory, as regards pupil teachers, by educa- 
tion authorities, and hostels have been 
erected, 18201-18203. 

Accommodation is frequently found un- 
suitable and insufficient, 18204, 18205. 

[f there were living-out, inspection of lodg- 
ings would be more necessary than in the 
case of living-in, 18206, 

Advantage ef living-out beoause assistant 
can choose his own bedroom companions 
has been over-laboured; but single bed. 
rooms in living-in establishments are 
probably preferable to others, 18232- 
18237. 

In Sheffield it would be easy for assistants to • 
obtain comfortable and respectable lodg- 
ings, 18253, 18254. 

Does not know whether lodgings would be 
more home-like ; the social element in the 
living-in system is a very powerful one, 
18255. 

Comparison between towns : 

Conditions obtaining in Sheffield and Man- 
chester are very similar, 18219, 18220. 

Type of assistant in Sheffield is perhaps 
superior on the average to that in Glasgow 
where there is no living-in, 18221-18225. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Inclusive cost, rent and everything else, 
wpuld bg something between £25 and 
£30 per annum per 'be.ad, 18245 : ' ; 

■This arqqunt wpuld no.t be' saved' if the 
a L ssistfuitg Jiyeg. pu£ paus'd there 
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Cole, Arthur Unwin— conf. 

Living-in system — coat. 

Value of board and lodging— coni 

Inclusive cost, rent, etc. — cont. 

would be a lot of standing expenses 
just the same, unless the building 
could be pulled down and rebuilt, 
18246-18248. 

Marriage : 

If an assistant gets married he lives out, 
18256. 

There is no tendency to keep men from 
getting married because under living-in 
they are able to save more money than in 
living-out, and it is largely a question of 
how much money a man has as to whether 
he gets married or not, 18257-18260. 

Attitude of assistants and parents : 

“' Parents frequently make it a condition of 
engagement that their children live in ; 
they undoubtedly believe in system, 
18264, 18265. 

Agitation of the Shop Assistants’ Union is 
resented by nearly all assistants in 
Sheffield, 18266 : 

The Sheffield Shop Assistants’ Association 
disclaimed connection with a meeting 
of protest against system organised 
by the National Amalgamated 
Society of Shop Assistants, etc., 
18267. 

Secretary repudiated nearly everything 
that was said, 18271. 

Sheffield Association is an organisation for 
particular interests, 18268, 18269, 
18272, 18273, 18275. 

Not a branoh of National Union a 
separate organisation, 18270. 

No personal knowledge of number of 
members, 18274, 18276. 

Forbes, John, Shop Assistant ; 

Living-in system : 

Experience : 

Over thirty years’ experience of drapery 
trade in varying departments, 18282, 
18283. 

Lived in lodgings for seven years in Aber 
deen where there is no living-in, 18284 
18286. 

Lived in for eight years with present em- 
ployers, and found it of great advan- 
tage for social intercourse and for self 
improvement, 18289-18291. 

Absence of, in Glasgow : 

System goes on all right, hut it is very much 
cheaper there, 18287, 18288. 

Reasons in favour of : 

As far as the young man of about twenty 
coming to London is concerned, it is a 
great advantage to him for the first five 
or six years as the case may be, because 
he gets a small salary, and it he lived out 
he would get very poor lodgings 18292- 



Pitstow, Arthur, Shop Assistant : 

Living-in system : 

Experience : 

Has been with present firm for twenty 
seven years, living in for sixteen, and in 
charge ot warehouse as locker up for for 
years, 18308-18312. 

Experience is confined to ODe firm, 1831} 
Reasons in favour of : 

Up to a certain time when a young man 
begins his commercial career he is 
much better living in than out ; his 
liabilities are reduced to a minimum, 
he has a roof over his head, a home! 
and meals, and has ody to clothe 
himself and pav for luxuries, 18314 
18315. 

On a certain salary or after a number 
of years a man should live out, 18316 
18317. 

Discipline to which young men and women 
have to submit, is for their good ; there is 
not nearly the temptation as there 
is in living out, 18318-18321. 

Inspection of premises, etc. s 

Inspection would be the correct thing to 
rectify the abuses which undoubtedly 
exist, 18322-18326. 

Bouillon, Claude, Shop Assistant : 

Living-in system : 

Experience : 

Has lived-in twenty years with two firms, 
18327-18331. 

Experience is decidedly favourable, 18332. 

Accommodation as to bedrooms and food has 
been fairly good, 18333. 

Attitude of assistants : 

View of assistants on the general question 
is unfavourable ; the majority of young 
fellows object to the restraint put upon 
their liberty, especially in the matter of 
getting in at a certain time at night, 
18334-18339. 

Conditions of life under : 

Has charge of thirty boys, apprentices, 
18340, 18346, 18348, 18349. 

All the boys live and sleep together, but no 
boy sleeps with an adult, 18341- 
18 343. 

Does not say that it is undesirable that 
boys should sleep with adults, but 
it is better as they are, 18344. 

Supervision amounts to a personal influence 
over the boys, taking an interest in them, 
and coaching them, 18347. 

Thinks system is a good healthy wholesome one, 
and would be better by supervision in certain 
quarters, 18350, 18351. 

Could not speak for the woman assistants, 
18352-18354. 



Those who have to conform to the ruleB an 
regulations of a business house are lee 
! ; ablo to temptation than when left t 
their, own resources, 18295. 

Thure is a better opportunity of savin 
money, 18296. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Favours registration of houses, with ir 
spectors to see that proper food, bee 
rooms and lavatory accommodation « 
provided, 18297-18299, 18301. 
inspection would bring employers up I 
the mark and a higher class of assistan 
would result, 18300. 

Suggests male inspectors and not wome 
18302, 18303. 

Women’s bedrooms could he inspectf 
when the inmates are absent, 1830 
Lady inspectors arc frequently fade 
and irritating, 1830.5. 



Oliver, Miss Margarita, Shop Assistant : 

Employers : . 

Is employed in the silk and robes departmen , 
18356. 

When house is full over 200 are em P|°y 
but it varies with the seasons, 18357, 184 ■ 

Most of the ass ' stunts live in and axe under e 
same roof, 1835^, 18407. 

Between twenty and thirty men are employ 
excluding buyers, 18359. 

Has been in employment of firm between tn 
and fourteen years, 18360. 



Living-in system : 

Conditions of life under : 

Sleeping accommodation : • in 

Number of young ladies sleeping^ 
same room varies according 
of room ; largest rooms contain 
or five beds, 18361. 
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Oliver, Miss Margarita— cont. 

LMng-in system, — cont. 

Conditions of life under — cont. 

Sleeping accommodation — cont. 

Single beds only are UBual in all good 
houses, but double beds are not 
absolutely done away with yet, 
18362. 

Choice of companions in a room can 
always be arranged within a reason- 
able time, 18405. 

Constant alteration of bedrooms be- 
cause of one particular assistant 
would soon be noticed by the gover- 
nors or proprietors, and an absolutely 
undesirable girl would be turned 
out, 18442-18452. 

Hours : 

From 8.30 a.m. to about 7 p.m. and 
2 p.m. on Saturdays, 18363. 

Meals : 

Breakfast is taken in two parties, the 
first at 8 a.m., finishing by 
eighteen or twenty minutes past, 
and is provided on the business 
premises, 18364-18366. 

Twenty minutes is found sufficient ; 
no complaints heard of, 18468- 
18476. 

Lunch is taken from a quarter past ten 
to a quarter past eleven ; it is 
optional and has to be paid for, 
18367, 18368. 

It is generally partaken of ; about 
Id. or 2d. a day being expended, 
18487-18494. 

Half-an-hour is allowed for dinner, 
which is taken in three parties, 
the first going at one o’clock, 
18369, 18370. 

here is very rarely any friction as 
far as the inability of the assistant 
to get her meal within the time 
allowed is oonoemed, 18476- 
18486. 

Tea time varies according to the time 
of the year, sometimes beginning at 
five and sometimes at twenty to five, 
18370. 

Recreations and comforts provided : 

There are associations for carrying out 
different amusements and recreations, 
such as concerts, dances, etc., sitting- 
room and library, 18371, 18373. 

Subscription to library is 6d. a month, 
18372. 

Protection and supervision provided : 

Young girls are in great measure over- 
looked ; certain people are in charge 
of them, they have to keep stated 
hours, and the senior girls take a 
certain amount of interest in them, 
18378, 18417, 18424. 

At no hour in the night is admittance 
to establishment refused, but girls 
get into difficulties if they are late, 
18394-18396. 

When anyone is beginning to lapse a 
little, the general consensus of con- 
demnation is a great deterrent, 18459- 
18461. 

Sundays : 

There are some houses where no meals 
are given on Sundays, 18439-18440. 

Thinks that a girl who is unaccustomed 
to control or to provide for herself 
in any way, might be laid open to 
more temptations by having to get 
her meals and live out altogether on 
Sundays, 1844L 



Oliver, Miss Margarita — coni. 

Living-in system— cont. 

Conditions ot life under — cont. 

Sundays — cont. 

L Quite the average g'rls belong to differ- 
ent churches and sects, and the meals 
fare arranged so as to permit of their 
; attending sacred service, 18532- 
I 18533. 

Is satisfied with the food and the general 
arrangement of accommodation, but can- 
not speak for the lowest class of house* 
18397-18399, 18413, 18414. 

A lot of gossip is heard as to different 
houses b ing shady ; cannot speak for the 
East End of London, 18513-18517. 

Attitude of Assistants : 

Young ladies decidedly prefer to live in, 
18374. 

There is a very strong feeling among the 
better class lady assistants and the more 
experienced hands against living-out 
18452. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

It would be very bad both morally and 
physically for girls to live out, 
18375, 18376, 18378, 18415. 

Young girls would be exposed to great 
temptations, 18387, 18416, 18435- 
18438. 

There would be absolute loss of 
control by someone older and 
more experienced, 18416, 18462, 

18463. 

Girls would not be able to find in the 
owner of lodgings similar guidance 
and control they get in living in, 
18417, 18425. 

Would not like to draw a distinction 
between the morals of assistants- 
at one house where they lived in 
and of those at another where they 
lived out, 18499-18504. 

It would not be possible for girls to get good 
lodgings at the price they could 
afford to pay, 18377. 

A decent bedroom might be got for 
* 7s. 6d. a week, 18453-18455. 

The independence of living out is coun- 
terbalanced by a lot of unpleasantness, 
18379. 

Living out with parents, relatives, andfriends 
would be very well, but so many girb 
come up to London without knowing a 
soul, 18380, 18381, 18384-18386. 

Does not think that if girls had respectable 
odgings, particularly with friends or re- 
ations, they would get into family ways, 
because a great many of them come up to 
London with the idea of having more 
money and more independanoe, and 
mixing more freely with different people,. 
18388-18391. 

American Boarding System : 

Friends of hers do not care about it, 
18392, 18393. 

One room, which a great many would only 
be able to afford, would be very comfort- 
less, 18426, 18427. 

System adopted in Scotland whereby assis- 
tants live in lodgings or boarding-houses, 
not known, 18428-18434. 

Cannot say how parents of girls living at a 
considerable distance from London and 
having no friends there would go to 
work to get a decent lodging, 18456. 

Thinks it would be difficult for parents to 
obtain information with regard to desirable 
houses in London where their girls might 
live, 18505-18512. 

Even if girls did get with somebody who 
would be capable of exercising some sort 

{ of supervision over them, that super- 
vision might not be exercised and mi gM 
not be good. 18456-18458. 
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Oliver, Miss Margarita— coni'. 

Living-in system, — cont. ’ 

Alternative of lodgings — cont. 

It is very probable that, if girls had to pro- 
vide their own meals outside, they would 
stint themselves in their eating — perhaps 
through wishing to have a little extra 
finery, 18464-18467. 

Training for home life and effect on character : 
Girls get no training in a business house to 
to fit them for housekeeping duties, but 
the class of girls employed get their train- 
ing at home before they go out to business, 
and the business training teaches them to 
do t' ings methodically, 18383. 

Decidedly the girls are able to build up an 
independence of character and broad 
knowledge that they might not be able 
to develop under different circumstances 
living individually, 18495-18497. 

Their broad general knowledge of the world 
and of the value of money is probably 
quite as high in the social life of living 
in as it would be if they were living an 
individual life on their own resources, 
18498. 



Inspection of premises, etc. : 

Sees no objection to having houses inspected 
on behalf of some public authority such 
as the Home Office, 18400-18404. 
Conditions of Employment : 

Assistants have agreed to a moment’s 
notice to leave, but that is never 
carried out except in most extreme 
cases ; a couple of days notice would 
be given, 18408, 18409. 

System of being thrown out into 
London at an instant or at a couple 
of day’s notice might be accompanied 
by evils, but the girls have always 
a certain amount of money to take, 

18412 67 Can get a lodging ’ 18410 ~ 
Evidence of colleagues attending with her: 
Thinks their views most decidedly agree 
with hers, 18634-18537. 

Fines : 

There are a certain number, but they are not 
very strict, 18518. 

A 18520° f rUleS ^ giVGn t0 eacit distant, 18519, 
Fines axe generally for extraordinary things 
that one never thinks of doing, and they 
mostly refer to the way business is trans- 
acted, 18521. 

Loss of duplicate; 

As a rule in most houses a fine is strictly 
enforced, 18522. y 

Duplicates would most probably ,b. lost 
through carelessness, 18523-18525 

abS fr0 9 d ^ S 2a - 6cL ’ but “a rule 
anout Id., 2d. and 3d., ] 8526. 

Complaints are heard sometimes, 18527 
Unpunctuality: 

As a rule the fine is a matter of 2d., 18527. 

lSssST graC0 iS USUally allo *ecL 

Unjust fines would be very exceptional 18529 

Supermtenclent^o^departnmat usually^ imposes 

Miles, Miss Emma, shop Assistant : 

Living-in system : 

Prefers system to living out, 18540 

™7S°' 108 ttae « ta Mmeuts for 
ovei fifteen years, 18541-18546 

« 4 “ C 8 S 547 ra ’ ,el1 oondnot6d “ 

f 1 * 0 » great many points 



Miles, Miss Emma— cont. 

Living in system — cont. 

Cannot say whether views represent the 01 
of the majority of assistants with u 
employer, 18549, 18550. F 



Ambrose, Lilia, Shop Assistant : 

Living-in system : 

Evidence of Miss Miles : 

Agrees in every respect, and would not 
agree to live out in any way, 18551, 18552. 
Has found all houses most comfortable, 18553, 
Living-in is a much better system morally than 
living-out with regard to the younger members 
of the trade, 18554, 18560. 

Views expressed represent generally those of 
the senior assistants with whom the matter 
has been discussed on different occasions 
18555, 18556. 

Miss Oliver, Miss Miles and herself are in a 
higher grade position, and look upon it as a 
part of their duty, or at least their privilege, 
to assist the younger people and to look after 
them, 18557-18559. 



Cormack, Mr., Partner, C. Jenner & Co., Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Living-in System : 

C. Jenner & Co. : 

Partner in firm, 18561. 

Establishment is well-known in Scotland, 
18562. 

Line of business : 

General drapers and house furnishers, 
18563. 

Number of employees : 

About 739 in service of firm, 18564. 

204 men assistants and 535 female 
assistants, 18565, 18672, 18673, 
18682. 

About 150 of the 204 males are 
shop assistants, 18678-18681. 

186 shop assistants live in (about 86 
men and 100 women) and 563 live 
out, 18571-18573, 18674, 18681, 

18683. 

About 265 have day board, exclusive 
of the 186 who live in, making 451 
who feed in, 18574-18577. 

About 200 female shop assistants live 
out, 18675-18677, 18682-18685. 

Business premises : 

Firm have accommodation on premises 
for living-in, 18566. 

Building was erected fourteen years 
ago and was preceded by another 
on same site in which there was also 
accommodation for living-in, 18507- 
18570. 

Construction was planned by fi>®> 
knowing the requirements of the 
living-in system, cubic space being 
taken into consideration, 18617, 
18618. 

Experience of system : 

Living- in is satisfactory from the point 
of view of business, 18578. 

Practice has been continuously carried 
on since’the firm was started in 1849/ 
and number of persons living-in has 
been enlarged as the business pro- 
gressed, 18579-18583. 

General opinion of partners and those 

managing firm is distinctly favourable 

to system, 18584. 

Class, etc., of employees: 

Those living-in are mostly English 
especially the women, 18584, 
18755. 

Quite a large number of the yowjS 
fellows living-in are Scots, 1876o. 
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Cormack, Mr.— coni. 

Living in System — cont. 

C. Jenner & Co. — cont. 

Class, etc., of employees — cont. 

Two-thirds are Scotch who live o 

either in their own homes or 
with relatives within easy dis- 
tance, 18586-18588. 

These seem to be comfortably 
. provided for and appear re- 

spectably in the establishment, 
18589, 18590. 

Firm find it best to go to England for 
the senior hands, as the number of 
houses similar is very much larger 
in London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and their assistants have 
the class of training which suits the 
business, 18591 : 

Young girls from the country are 
not engaged to live in, 18598: 
Such hands are drawn from 
Edinburgh where they can go 
home, 186C7. 

Young guls from the country may 
be inexperienced and the firm 
have no room for that class to 
live in, a better class being 
obtained if living-in is provided, 
18668-18671. 

Same class of girls could not be 
obtained from the country as 
parents would not like to trust 
their daughters in large towns 
unless they lived in, 18723- 
18726. 

Firm only have room for qualified 
assistants, otherwise more young 
women would be taken in, 18778 
-18783. 

Young girls coming from the 
country to live with friends or 
relatives are taken ; if they 
wish to live in lodgings the firm 
prefer to leave them alone, 18791- 
18794. • 

Class of assistant is better than those 
of other firms in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 18718. 

Attitude of assistants : 

Applicants from England state that 
they apply because they are allowed 
to live in, 18584, 18592, 18752-18754. 

Occasionally when a man gets on in 
years and receives. a good salary he 
may prefer to live out, but the single 
men usually prefer to live in and are 
decidedly in favour of system, 18596, 
18597. 

Women are, if possible, more favourable 
than the men towards it, 18614. 

Scottish assistants who live in like it, 
18757. 

To the better class assistants living-in 
is an attraction, 18758, 18759. 

Conditions of employment : 

System is not compulsory and if any 
assistants prefer to live out they 
can do so, 18693. 

The 200 young ladies who live out have 
never had the option of living-in ; 
it is not assumed that they prefer 
to live out, 18686-18691. 

Wages and value of lodging : 

Assistants who prefer to live out get 
£10 in addition to living-in wage, 
plus day board (dinner and tea), 
18594, 18595, 18632, 18761. 

The £10 represents the cost to the 
firm, 18762. 



Cormack, Mr.— cont. 

Living-in System — cont. 

C. Jenner & Co . — cont 

Wages and value of lodging — cont. 

Living -out no doubt means a reduction 
in effective salary because a man 
cannot get decent lodgings in Edin- 
burgh for £10, but if a larger amount 
had to be given for living-out, the 
salaries would have to average down 
because firm pay as much salary 
as they possibly can, 18763-18768. 
No young woman in the house is paid 
loss than £40, plus board and lodging 
18305, 18806. 

Women’s salaries go up to £200 ; those 
of the men are in many cases more 
than £200, 18807-18811. 

Male apprentices commence at £10, 
plus board, 18810. 

Protection and supervision provided : 

Firm exercise a certain supervision 
over the habits of those who live 
in, 18599. 

Men live in a separate block from the 
women and there is a house super- 
intendent, 18600. 

Male assistants must be in by eleven 
at night unless they have a permit 
to sleep out; requirements of the 
firm are not inquisitorial, and ' 
character is relied on, 18600, 18601. 
Females have to be in by quarter to 
eleven ; otherwise conditions are 
same as the men, there being a lady 
superintendent, 18607-18609. 

Sleeping accommodation : 

Not quite half the young men have 
single bedrooms ; the others have 
bedrooms for not more than two, 
18602. 

More than half the females are in 
single bedrooms, the others being 
in rooms with two beds, 18610. 

Cases where four slept in one room 
abolished long ago, 18611, 18659- 
18661. 

Two persons have never slept in one 
bed, 18656, 18667, 18784, 18785. 
Bedrooms, so far as cubic space is con- 
cerned, are better than those in 
ordinary lodgings, 18705, 18719. 
Assistants complaining of companion 
would not be regarded as trouble- 
some meddlers ; matter would be 
adjusted, 18786-18790. 

Bathrooms : 

On every floor there is a bathroom, 
18602, 18613, 18692. 

About thirty people go to a bathroom, 
and the whole system is properl} 
organised, and no one is deprived 
of the bath, 18693-18695. 

Hot water supply is ample, 18696. 

Baths can be had up to 10.30 p.m., 
18697, 18698. 

Facilities for recreation : 

A library and smoking room provided 
for the men, 18602. 

Every facility is given ; there are 
cricket and football clubs for the 
men, concerts and theatricals for 
both sexes, 18605, 18612. 

Firm make a point of being always 
in touch with their people, 18606. 
Hours : 

No Sunday work, 18603. 

9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. in the summer, 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the winter, and 
2 p.m. on Saturdays always, 18604. 
Health and medical attendance : 

Sick room provided, and medical 
attendance always available, 18620- 
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Cormaek, Mr.— coni. 

Living-in System — cont. 

C. Jenner & Co. — cont. 

Health and medical attendance— cont. 

Women are not charged for medical 
attendance, but men pay Is. a 
month, 18621. 

Sick room contains a wardrobe and 
one bed, 18700. 

Generally more than one bedroom is 
vacant which could if necessary be 
used for sick people, 18701, 18702. 

Sick hands in single bedrooms would 
not want removing for any small 
non-inf ectious illness, 18722. 

Meals : 

There are chefs on the premises, 18634 
Two dining-rooms are provided, on 
for the men and one for the women 
18635. 

No complaints of the food are made, 
18636. 

Supper time is seven o’clock, 18699. 
Marriage : 

Male assistants are quite at liberty 
to get married, 18640-18642. 

Political rights : 

Men who have single bedrooms eomt 
under the service franchise, and 
have votes, but those in double 
rooms do not, 18643-18647. 

Abolition . 

A distinct disadvantage to the class of 
people employed, as they get more home 
comforts living -in, 18614-18616, 180 19. 
Same cla33 of well-to-do people would not 
apply for employment, and the class of 
assistants woii Id deteriorate, 18615, 18639- 
Is against abolition, having lived-in thirteen 
years with his firm, commencing as a 
boy with no influence, 18622-18626. 
Living-in should not be compulsory ; it 
should be at the option of assistants 
to live out, 18627. 

Difficulty of exercising option if only 
a small amount, say £5, were allowed 
for living-out ; balance of option 
would no doubt be rather in favour 
of living-in from a financial point 
of view, 18632, 18633. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Assistants would not individually get the 
same comfort as they do living-in in 
well established places, 18616. 

If assistants lived-out and had to feed 
themselves, they would not live as well ; 
there might be a tendency to skimp their 
living to provide for amusements or 
dress, 18727-18732. 

As a broad statement based on general 
observation, thinks that assistants living- 
in with Jenner’s are physically better than 
those of other firms who live in lodgings, 
18733-18740. 

Edinburgh has good travelling facilities t 
enable hands to get to their homes, 
18746-18751. 

inspection of premises, etc. : 

Well-conducted firms would not object to 
rigorous inspection, if it were conducted 
by an independent officer whose visits 
implied no stigma, 18627-18631, 18638. 
Inspection could extend to the feeding, 
18636, 18637. 

Inspection of the food supply might 
be very troublesome, unless inspector 
was a man with a good deal of com- 
mon sense, 18795-18797. 

Regulation of premises might involve 
expensive structural alterations where 
there was no grievance so far as 
assistants were concerned ; hut sanita- 
tion and cubic space must be con- 
sidered, 18703-18710. 



Cormaek, Mr. — cont. 

Li vimj-in S ystan — cont. 

Inspection of premises, etc. — cont. 

Regulation of premises, etc. — coni. 

Would not object to a fair domestic 
standard even if it cost money to 
provide it, 18769-18773. 

Neither assistants nor employers would 
resent a visit paid at dinner time, ht 
whether such a regulation woujd work 
smoothly depends very much on the one 
that exercises the power, 18711-18714. 

Does not foresee opposition to a visit paid 
at night in order to check sufficiency of 
cubic space and the number of people 
occupying rooms, but assistants would 
resent inspector coming in after bedtime 
if it were too much like workhouse in- 
spection, 1S715-18717. 

Conditions of life under : 

Has been through most of the London 
houses as a visitor, and knows of none 
in London or the provinces that are 
not well conducted, 18648-18653, 18798- 
18804. 

System has vastly improved, 18655. 

Sleeping accommodation: 

Has never heard of oases where two 
persons sleep in one bed, 18657, 
18658. 

Senior hands should have single bed- 
rooms, 18662. 

J unior hands should not he more than 
two in a bedroom with a view to 
privacy and health, 18663, 18664. 

Has never seen anything like five, 
six, seven, or eight sleeping in one 
room, 18665, 18666. 

Objects to more than two in a room 
even if there were plenty of light 
and air, 18720, 18721. 

Favours compulsion as regards only 
two beds being allowed in one room 
provided a reasonable time was given 
to bring about change, 18741-18745. 
Marriage : 

Has never heard of houses where 
assistants are unable to marry, 
18654. 

Training for home life : 

A woman who has a business training 
and has lived in a business house, 
is a better wife than a woman who 
has lived in lodgings, 18774-18777. 

X., Miss, Shop Assistant. 

Living-in System : 

Publication of name not desired, 18812-18814. 
Age, twenty-six, 18815. 

Employer : Draper in Kirkgate, Bradford 

8816-18818 : 

Number of assistants : 

About 120, 18819. 

Number living-in not known, 18820. 
Number of girl assistants engaged 
actual work of the shop must be 
about forty, 18914-18918. 

Lives in herself, but has only been wit 
firm two months, 18821, 18849. 

Hours : . 

8.45 a.m. to 7.30 p.m., but does not 
leave till 8 p.m., 18822, 18825.- 
Assistants do not leave till 10 P- m ; oa 
Saturdays, no half-day being g’ ve 
18823, 18824, 18826. 
Lodging-house : 

Sleeping accommodation : , 

On first floor there are four 
rooms ; four young 
one, one in another, an ^„Q2g 
each in two others, 18827, 18 '• 
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X., Miss— cont. 

Living-in System — cont. 

Employer, etc — cont. 

Lodging house — cont. 

Sleeping accommodation — cont. 

On the next floor there are three 
in one room and three in another, 
18829. 

One room containing three young 
ladies has two windows, one of 
which is screwed down, 18832. 
Assistants have to make their own 
beds, and get one sheet a fort- 
night, 18833. 

Wo washing accommodation nor 
drinking water in bedrooms, 
18981-18985. 

Washing accommodation and bath 
rooms : 

On one floor there is a room for 
washing with four basins, 
one of which can never bo 
used and two have been 
7 — . choked up for a fortnight, 

, making one basin for fifteen 

| ‘ persons, 18830-18832. 

1 No bathroom on the floor, 

18832. 

% Knows of no representation 

being made to employer as 
to the stopping up of the 
basins, 18884, 18959-18961. 
Assistants have to go to the public 
baths as there are no baths on 
premises, 18875. 

• Hot water is only supplied at night 
and then only on some 
nights in the week, 188S3. 

Water has to be obtained by 
the girls in their own pur- 
chased pans and carried a 
considerable distance to tho 
bedrooms, 18945-18951. 

. Sa litary conditions : 

Place is filthy right through, 18854. 
Employer keeps two horses, one 
cow, many chickens, and 
three dogs in yard at tho 
back, the smell beng parti- 
cularly disagreeable, 1S854. 

Smell comes up to the bed 
rooms, 18881. 

Does not know of any repre- 
sentation being made to 
1 employer in regard to this, 
18882. 

A convenience is provided in each 
flat in the place where assistants 
wash, 18855. 

Employer lives on premises, which are 
known as Eldon Lodge, and 
are about ten minutes from 
business house, 1S859-18864. 

Protection and supervision provided : 

No housekeeper at present, but 
things are no better when there 
is one, as she has to do what 
the master says, 18885-18888. 

No case of girl being locked out 
known, 18952. 

Past experience of young ladies does not 
extend very far back as none have 
been there long, 18894. 

Meals and meal-times: 

Breakfast is at 8 a.m., and consists 
of bread and margarine, butter, and 
coffee, 18834. 

A lunch room is provided at which 
eatables can be purchased at ten 
o clock, costing 2d. per day for tea 
and biscuits or cake, 18836-18840. 



X., Miss— coni. 

Living-in System — cont. 

Employer, etc. — cont. 

Meals and meal-times — cont. 

• Dinner is at quarter to one for first 
party, 18835, 18841. 

Beef, mutton, and ham is provided 
on different days, and is very 
often tainted ; also pudding 
and tart, 18842. 

Soup like water coloured (about 
two spoonfuls) is given on 
some days, 18843. 

Milk in pudding and the rhubarb 
tart are often sour, 18843. 

Tea hour is 5 p.m., and it consists 
of bread and butter and tea, milk 
in which was sour for three weeks, 
18844, 18845. 

Supper is given at quarter to seven, 
and consists of bread and cheese 
and coffee; very often there is no 
milk and the cheese cannot be eaten, 
18846. 

Dinner and tea is always better on 
Sundays, 18889-18891. 

Employer does not like it if food 
is left, 18892. 

Employer always takes his meals 
with the assistants, 18905-18907. 

His nephew has his breakfast with 
, them also, 18908, 18909. 

There would be nothing much to 
complain of if the food was all 
right, 18910-18912. 

Employer has a better class breakfast 
than the hands, but the nephew 
has the same meal, 18956-18958. 
Men get the same food as the women, 
18986. 

Appeal, 1 Rendell v. Hemingway ’ 
against decision in which former was 
fined for having a carcase of a sheep 
: j. 1 which was unfit for human food in 
his meat house, no doubt refers to 
employer, 18856-18859. 

Wages : 

Witness gets £35 a year (calculated on 
experience) and board and lodging, 
18847, 18848, 18876. 

Some only get £12 a year after two or 
three years’ experience, 18877-18880. 
Salary given to young men who live out, 
in lieu of board and lodging, not 
known, 18897, 18898. 

Wages are supposed to be paid monthly 
on the 10th, but witness has had to 
wait six weeks, 18932-18937. 

Conditions of employment : 

Applicant fills in a form which is never 
returned, 18852, 18867-18869. 

Place was advertised in the Christian 
World, 18853. 

Assistants can be sent away or can 
leave at a moment’s notice ; there 
are no apprentices, 18870-18873. 

It is said that employer spoils refer- 
ences, 18874. 

Employer has no other business besides his 
drapery business, 18865, 18866. 

Pines and deductions : 

No system of fines prevails, 18893. 

4s. a month is deducted for washing, 
which is quite satisfactory when it is 
done, and no other payment has to 
be made, 18938-18944. 

Health and medical attendance : 

Case of young lady, suffering from 
muscular rheumatism, who did 
not get better after seeing firm’s 
doctor, and was paid off, 18899- 
18901 : 

Q 
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X., Miss— cont. 

Living-in System— cont. 

Employer, etc. — cont. 

Health, and medical attendance — cont. 

Case of young lady, eto. — cont. 

She was stopped haring her own 
doctor, 18902. 

Nothing is known about the firm’s 
doctor, but it is always the same one, 
18903, 18904. 

Trades Union : 

Girls do not belong to any union, 
18953-18955. 

Attitude of employees : 

Does not know the views of colleagues 
as to living outside, 18924-18927. 

Letter signed by sixty living-in assist- 
ants about the place, not known of, 
18987-18988. 

Previous experience : 

Accommodation provided at only previous 
(living-in) place (in Coventry) was much 
better ; almost like a home, 18860-18852, 
18895, 18929-18931. 

Eight and a half years’ experience at Cardiff, 
previous to Coventry, but lived at home, 
18895, 18928. 

Alternative of lodgings : 

Has had no experience of living in lodgings, 
18896. 

Most of the girls with present employer come 
from a distance outside Bradford, and 
would find it somewhat of a difficulty 
to go home, 18919-18922. 

There would be no difficulty in finding living 
accommodation in Bradford itself if the 
wages were arranged accordingly, 18923. 

Prefers living out, as there is more freedom 
and it is more healthy, 18962-18969. 

Would require £20 increase of wages to live 
out, and thinks that it could be got at 
certain houses, 18970-18980. 



Maule, Robert, Sole Partner, Maule & Son 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Living-in System : 

Maule & Son: 

Sole partner in firm, 18989, 18990. 

Class of business : 

General drapers and house furnishers 
with china and glass, boots and 
shoes, etc., departments, 18991. 
18992. 

Number of assistants : 

Eully 500 — not all serving — are em 
ployed, 18993. 

None live in, 18994. 

Firm’s experience : 

Business was formerly carried on ii 
Leith, but was transferred to Edin 
burgh fifteen years ago, and hai 
prospered there, 18995-18998. 

Business is conducted perfectly prosper 
ously without living-in system, 18999 

Class, etc., of assistants : 

Assistants ua drawn from mion: 
o lasses I, but ehieBy from tie moicisn 
class, 19001, 19002. 

Some come from England and h«« 
beenaccustomed to liying-in, 19003 

i** ite f B 011 tto “PiW atal 
they have got ; 75 per cent, of th. 
responsible hands were engagec 
fifteen years ago, 19060. 8 

Lodgings : 

Henty of lodgings are available fo 

TO i,So° 06 .“ Be 



Maule, Robert— cont. 

Living-in System — cont. 

Maule & Son — cont. 

Lodgings — cont. 

Firm keep a list of respectable 
by them, 19007. P 

List is given to young girls conjins 
from London, and firm make a 
point of knowing that they are 
respectable houses, 19042-19017. 

Assistants are not required to 
live in lodgings named on the 
list ; they are free to go where 
they please so long as firm 
know the home is respectable 
19056. 

Lady superintendent is sent out 
to see the lodgings very often, 
19057, 19058. 

A good many of the younger assistants 
live with their parents, 19008. 

Between thirty and forty on the serving 
staff who come from the south live 
in lodgings, 19009, 19010. 

Attitude of assistants : 

Desire that firm should adopt living-in 
has never once been expressed 
by those coming from England; 
they come to firm because they 
wish to get out of system, 19011- 
19013, 19032-19036. 

Views of applicants are obtained 
in the course of interviews, 
19031, 19032. 

Meals and meal times : 

Firm give dinner and tea to serving 
staff, 19014, 19015, 19039. 

First dinner is at twelve, and forty-five 
minutes is allow ed, 19015. 

Tea is at four, and half an hour is given, 
19016. 

If dinner and tea were not given, 
assistants would probably not buy 
a substantial meal during the day, 
19040. 

It is better for their physical welfare 
that firm should feed them properly, 
and it is advantageous to the business, 
19041, 19048. 

Hours : 

9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. all the year round 
except on Saturday, on which day 
shop closes at 2 p.m., 19017, 19018. 

Value of board and lodging : 

£15 is allowed for dinner and tea, 
19024, 19025, 19052. 

Considers £20 covers board and lodging 
besides dinner and tea, making 
£35 in all, 19026-19029, 19051, 
19054, 19055. 

An assistant living-out would be 
as well off with the £20 and 
partial board, as with the living- 
in system, 19029, 19030. 

Amount of £20 is arrived at by 
general experience of things, 
19053. 

Wages : 

Average wage of young lady assistant 
is 20s. (paid monthly) with dinner 
and tea in addition, 19037, 19038. 

Prevalence of living-in 

Only one instance in Scotland known, 
19000. 

Necessity for living-in : 

Has had no personal experience of system; 
need for it has never been felt in Scotland, 
19019. 

Inspection of premises, etc. : 

No house of repute could object, 19020- 
19023, 19049, 19050. 

Abolition : 

It should be left quite optional as to assis- 
tants living-in or not, 19021, 19022. 
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Pettigrew, Mr., Pettigrew & Stephens, Ltd., 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

Town Councillor of Glasgow, 19061. 

Living-in system : 

Pettigrew & Stephen?, Ltd., 19C62, 19C63 : 

Class of business : 

Good-class drapery business, 19064. 
Number of assistants : 

Nearly 600 altogether employed within 
the premises, 19065. 

None live in, 19066, 19067. 

Meals and meal-times : 

Luncheon (in Scotland called dinner) 
is provided for 187 assistants ; a good 
substantial meal, 19068, 19070-19072, 

Tea is optional, and has to be paid for, 
£ 19069. 

A dining-room is provided, 19073. 

Dinners begin at 12, and run on till 
2.30 p.m., thirty-five minutes being 
allowed, 19074, 19075. 

Abolition of dining-in would result in 
assistants getting a very much worse 
meal for the same money, 19103, 
19104. 

Firm’s experience : 

Living-in is not neoessary, and firm 
have got a thriving business without 
it, 19076, 19077. 

Clas3, etc., of assistants : 

Assistants come from respectable work- 
.. ing people, small country merchants 

and small tradespeople, and many 
enter service as apprentices, 19079- 
19081. 

Homes are mostly in Glasgow or the 
immediate neighbourhood, 19082. 
Lodgings : 

Glasgow has quite exceptional facilities 
for travelling, and assistants are able 
to get to the outskirts and have 
better housing, 19083, 19084. 

Assistants are well-housed and lodged, 
19085. 

143 live at home with their parents, 
35 live in lodgings, and 42 males are 
married, 19086, 19087. 

Firm have never needed to assist hands 
in obtaining respectable lodgings as 
the supply is very great, 19088-19090. 
Wages and value of board : 

Dinner is equivalent to £9 10s. per . 
annum in the case of men, and £5 16s. 
in the case of women, 19098, 19099. 

Assistants are now getting the salary 
given before the deduction was made 
for dinner, owing to the difficulty on 
the part of newcomers to appreciate 
that their dinner is of so much money 
value, 19100-19102. 

Abolition of dining-in would result in 
firm giving the money equivalent, 
19103, 19104. 

- revalence of living-in : 

No living-in in Glasgow, 19078. 

Living-in is practically universal in England 
because it arose out of the old apprentice- 
ship system which did not exist in Scot- 
land, 19151, 19152. 

Necessity for living-in : 

Living-in is not necessary in any provincial 
town in England or Scotland, but, as re- 
gards London, young people from the 
country should be boarded for their moral 
and physical welfare, and on account 
of expense in obtaining proper lodgings, 
19093-19095. * * 

Glasgow, where there is no living-in, is a 
■ • small and domesticated place compared 
with London ; in the latter there are so 
many temptations and there is an absence 
of moral restraint. It is possible to do 
anything one likes in London without 
being known or overlooked, 19129-19137. 



Pettigrew, Mr.— cont. 

Living- in System — cont. 

Ncoessity for living-in — cont. 

Has had no personal experience of the 
conduct of the class engaged in large 
businesses in London who do not live 
in, 19138-19142. 

The fear about the moral difficulties in 
London would be in the minds of parents 
of girls, and would prevent a better class 
coming ; if only men were concerned 
the objection would not be urged quite 
so strongly, 19143-19148. 

Abolition : 

Ideal system would be to leave it optional, 
19093. 

Admits that this might result in an 
employee not being engaged at all, 
but does not think that difficulty is 
an insurmountable one, 19153- 
19158. 

The difficulty of absenco of moral super- 
vision in cases where assistants lived 
in lodgings, if the living-in system 
were abolished compulsorily, would 
not be met if shopowners helped 
their assistants to ascertain which 
were good-class lodgings ; if living- 
in is left optional the question 
will solve itself in a natural way, 
and employers will ultimately be 
forced, in their own interests, to look 
after the moral welfare of their 
assistants by the need of getting 
thoroughly respectable assistants and 
keeping them, 19105-19111, 19149, 
19159-19161. 

Gradually, as living-in was abolished, 
the workers upon their part would see 
it to be their interest to promote 
co-operative boarding, and things 
would adjust themselves from both 
sides (employers’ and employees’) as 
time went on, 19162, 19163. 

Abolition of system with a time-limit for 
employers to rearrange their businesses, 
might do, 19112. 

Ideal system is living-out if the conditions 
of London life would permit of it, 19113. 

Cannot speak as to whether typists and lady 
clerks have difficulty in finding suitable 

, lodgings in London, 19114-19118. 

Does not think that if living-in were done 
away with there would be a tendency to 
reduce wages in a greater proportion, as 
proper assistants of the right class can 
always command and will continue to 
command an increased rate of pay in years 
to come ; it is a question of supply and 
demand, 19119-19128. 

Would not advise abolition by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 19150. 

Taggart, H. R., Moore, Taggart & Cn., The Cross, 
Glasgow. 

Living-in System : 

Moore, Taggart & Co. : 

Member of firm who are manufacturers and 
warehousemen, 19164. 

Number of employees: 

135 men and women employed in retail 
business, 78 women and 57 men, 
19165, 19166: 

None live in, 19167, 19168. 

Lodgings : 

5 women and 9 men live in lodgings, 
the rest in their own homes or 
with relatives, 19169-19171. 

An overwhelming majority of assis- 
tants have always lived in their 
own homos, 19239-19243. 

Q2 
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Taggart, H. R.—cont. 

Living-in System — cont. 

Moore, Taggart & Co. — cont. 

Lodgings — cont. 

Accessibility : 

Homes are distant from business 
about 2 miles, a penny car ride, 
19172. 

DiiSculty of getting respectable 
lodgings in centre of town is 
avoided by ability to get to the 
outskirts, 19173-19176. 

Cost: 

Average cost of the five girls’ 
board and lodging is 13s. 6d. 
out of average weekly wage 
of 26s. 7d., and of the 
nine men, 14s. Id. out of 
30s. 10d., 19177-19187. 
Represents average cost to 
people in the same class for 
respectable, good lodgings, 
19188, 19189. 

In addition there is the cost of 
locomotion backwards and for- 
wards (once for dinner) of 4d. 
per day, 2s. a week, 19190-19194. 

Food : 

There is no tendency amongst the 
assistants to economise in the 
matter of food to cut down price 
of lodging ; the great majority 
pay an inclusive sum for their 
board and lodging and are com- 
fortably fed, 19211-19216. 

Some hire a room, the landlady 
buying what is suitable for their 
breakfast, etc., because they 
require a special sort of food, 

, otherwise in such a case there 
• might be a tendency to do with 
loss than was necessary, for the 
sake of other things, 19217- 
19220. 

Speaking generally, after twenty- 
;■ seven years’ experience, assist- 
an ^ 3 have attended properly to 
their meals and physical needs, 
19227-19232. 

Rooms are not shared unless with 
relatives, 19224-19226. 

Class, etc., of assistants : 

P °19195 empl ° yed are extremel y mora L 
Supply of labour is taken substantially 
direct from the homo, 19206-19210. 
Firm hardly have any change with the 
hands, 19235. 

A good many come from the country, 
and as a rule find relatives or friends 
m Glasgow, 19244-19246. 

Tnmks case is typical of most of the 
Glasgow shops, 19248-19250. 

Hours : 



9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 7.30 p.m. or 8 p.m 
(9 a.m. to 9 p.m. or 9.30 p.m. or 
Saturdays) for different parts of the 
year, 19197-19199. 

Meals and meal-times : 

Hour is allowed for dinner for whicl 
hands go home ; hour and a quartei 

mm y TO a Iong diato '* “*y 

• T “ I" S'™ 1 V 5™ °» Saturday, 

! *"■ »; d »ys When siopi, 

opm till 8 p m, time is allowed fa 
t.a which they can go out for oi 

a* 

Wages : 

Typ.cal experienced young lady assist 
19223 "™ ab ° Ut £1 a weok > 19221- 



Taggart, H. R —cont. 

Living-in System — cont. 

Moore, Taggart & Co .—cont. 
Wages — cont. 



: ; — ", » ages, alter de- 

ducting board and lodging and tmm 
fares, compare with those of a shoo 
assistant in a provincial town in 
England, hut thinks that, if a n 
assistants had to live in lodninw 



paying proper market rate, and not 
m their homes, they would come 
for the same wages, 19251-19261 
Fines and deductions : 

Hone of any sort, 19236-19238. 

Necessity for living-in : 

No demand for it in a town like Glasgow 
_ 19196. 6 ’ 

Living-in is not a necessity of the bus 'ness 
in Glasgow, as so many assistants eniov 
home life, 19205. 

Has had absolutely no experience of system 
19233, 19234. ’ 

Does not understand the conditions in Lon- 
don, 19247. 



Pettigrew, Miss, Shop Assistant. 

Shop assistants — Glasgow : 

Is in charge of boot department of Moore, 
Taggart & Co., The Cross, Glasgow, 19262- 
19265. 

Has made enquiries into conditions of shop 
assistants in connection with the organising 
of women workers, 19266, 19267. 

Prevalence of living-in : 

None in Glasgow, 19268. 

Lodgings : 

Majority of assistants live at home or with 
relatives, 19269, 19302. 

No great difficulty in obtaining thoroughly 
respectable lodgings, 19270, 19272. 

Accessibility : 

Lodgings are obtainable within easy 
distance of employment, and there 
are good tramcar and train services, 
19271. 

Cost and quality : 

Some girls board, two in a room, for 
7s. or 8s. a week, 19273-19275. 

Ordinary working class fare pro- 
vided — porridge and milk or 
egg, or bam and egg for break- 
fast, perhaps two courses for 
dinner, and plain tea and bread 
and butter for tea, 19276-19279, 
19283. 

Ham and eggs might be got at 
an odd time, 19292. 

Others rent a room for 5s. (or for 
3s. 6d. if shared with another) and 
buy their own food, 19276, 19282, 
19284. 

Witness and sister lived in one room 
in a respectable house with all 
conveniences at a cost between them 
of 21s. or 22s., 19280. 

Landladies do not look to make much 
profit where girls arc hoarded, 19284, 
19293. 

Ordinary competent assistant gets 15s. 
to 18s. wages (with commission) 
and would pay about 9s. or 10s. a 
week for board and lodging, 19294- 
19301. 

Accommodation provided for 10s. 
consists of a fair sized _ bed- 
sitting-room with a bed in it, 
not a hole in the wall, and would 
include conveniences such as a 
bathroom, 19303-19305. 

Meals might be taken in the same 
room, 19306. 
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Fettigrew, Miss— cont. 

Shop assistants — Glasgow — cont. 

Lodgings — cont. 

Cost and quality — cont. 

Accommodation, etc. — cont. 

A fire would be provided in the 
winter without extra charge 1 
19307, 19308. 

It is a common practice for friends 
or sisters to share a large bed-sitting- 
room, 19309-19311. 

Comparison with living-in : 

Condition of assistants if they lived 
in, even assuming they were well fed 
and well attended to, w'ould be 
worse because of very depressing 
effect of being always beside their 
work and associated with it ; neces- 
sity for sharing a room with strange 
girls ; restriction as to how their 
time is spent, 19285, 19286. 

Effect on character and supervision oxer- 
cised : 

No experience of meeting especial 
temptation in going between business 
and home, 19287. 

A verage landl ady in respectable 1 odgings 
is pretty careful about the behaviour 
of girls and their hours ; she feels 
she has responsibility, 19287-19289. 
Parents generally come to Glasgow 
and secure respectable lodgings for 
their young folk, 192S9. 

Docs not think that Glasgow employers 
take any interest as regards the 
housing of their assistants ; they 
leave it to the parents and girls 
themselves, which works fairly well, 
19290. 

A girl has a definite task when going 
through the streets from her business 
to her lodgings, and is less liable 
to temptation than if she has to go 
from her occupation into the streets 
with no particular object in view, 
19291. 

Feeding -iu on business premises : 

Not desirable, from a health point of view, 
19311. 

Stewart, Mr., Buyer, Stewart & Macdonald, 
Glasgow. 

Living-in System : 

Experience : 

Is in service, as a buyer of dress department, 
of Messrs. Stewart and Macdonald, ware- 
housemen, Glasgow, 19312-19314. 

Is a Scotchman, and has had about seven 
years experience of living-in with a firm 
in Oxford Street, London, after serving 
apprenticeship in Scotland, 19315-19322. 
Has had experience of living-out whilst 
employed with same firm in Oxford 
Street, leaving their employment about 
four years ago, 19323-19325. 

Has since been with present firm, living-in 
lodgings or in own home, 19326, 19327. 

Attitude towards system : 

Living-in has its advantages and its draw- 
backs ; it is a fine thing for a young 
fellow, from seventeen to nineteen 
and twenty years of age, coming to 
London, but after four years of living- 
in he should have the option of 
living out or in as he likes, 19328. 
People who have arrived at manhood 
or womanhood ought to have no 
antual restraint put upon them to 
live in and ought to know how to 
exercise a choice, 19332, 19333. 



Stewart, Mr.— cont. 

Lxving-in System — cont. 

Attitude towards system — cont. 

Living-in, etc. — cont. 

There do exist many cases of people 
who desire to live out, but who are 
unable to obtain permission, 19334- 
19341. 

Comparing Glasgow and other provincial 
towns with London, there are special 
advantages in having living-in in 
London, because the distance that 
people would have to travel for rooms 
and the temptation of the town life, 
are greater in the one case than in 
the other, 19329, 19330. 

Applicable to both males and females, 
19331. 

Agrees that all people obtain great moral 
benefit because of the living-in system, 
19342. 

Living-in in London gives firms a better 
class of employee ; the distinction 
between London and Glasgow lies in the 
fact that the majority of assistants in 
the latter live with their parents, 19354- 
19359. 

Young fellows desire to live out after four 
or five years living-in because of the 
awkwardness of always having to be in 
by a certain time at night, 1936'), 19361. 
Alternative of lodgings : 

Has had no experience of young people 
who live out falling morally by the way, 
19343-19345. 

People in Glasgow (who are not under 
living-in system) are just as efficient and 
as good a class of assistant as they are in 
London, 19346-19348. 

Facilities for getting to places of residence 
are equally as great in London as in 
Glasgow, 19349-19351. 

Difficulty of obtaining respectable apart- 
ments in London would not be greater 
than in Glasgow, 19352, 19353. 

Value of board and lodging : 

Oxford Street firm allowed witness £25 a . 
year for lodgings and breakfast when 
he commenced to live out, 19362- 
19366. 

He was a little out of pocket over it, 
perhaps 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week, 19367.’ 
But preferred this loss with the enjoy- 
r ■ ment of living-out, 19371-19373. 

Impossibility of getting bed and breakfast . 

' in London or Edinburgh on £10, 19368 

19369. 

There is no doubt a difference in the matter 
of rent between London, and Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, 19370. 



Cox, Mr., Shop Assistant. ■ •rn 

Shop Assistants — Glasgow : 

. Experience : 

Is in service, as second hand in linen depart- 
ment, of Pettigrew & Stephens, Ltd 
Glasgow, 19374, 19375. 

Has only had experience of living-in system 
in regard to dinners, 19376. 

Has been in Ayr six years where the assis- 
tants live out, 19377, 19378. 

Class of assistants : 

A good class is got with the living-out 
system, 19379. ° 

Comparison between living-in and living-out- 

Living-out is healthier, 19380-13982 
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Cox, Mr.— cord. 

Shop Assistants — Glasgow — cont. 

Present employment : 

Accessibility of lodgings : 

Is about a mile or three-quarters away, 
and walks, 19383, 19384. 

Nearness does not make cost of living 
more expensive, 19409-19411. 

Hours, meals, and meal times : 

Half an hour allowed for dinner which 
witness has in, 19385, 19386. 

Business starts at 9 a.m., 19387, 19388. 

Dinner is at 12.30 p.m., 19389. 

Witness gets away generally at ten- 
past six, 19390. 

Tea is optional, and can be purchased., 
but witness generally walks homo 
and gets a good hearty tea at about 
6.30 p.m., 19391-19395. 

Wages : 

Earns about £108 10s. a year (£75 
and commission) plus dinner, 19404, 
19405, 19408. 

Several men earn 25s. to 30s. a week 
and their dinner, 19406, 19407. 

Lodgings : 

Witness lives with a chum, and has a 
parlour bedroom— a hid bed, 19396- 
19398. 

A bathroom is provided, 19424. 

Cost: 

Cost to witness and his chum is about 
13s. a week each, 19399-19401. 

Dinner is excluded from cost 
19420. 

Knows of cases of young men living 
down to 10s. a week ; it all depends 
on what one eats, 19402, 19403. 

10s. would be as low as anyone could 
- go to live in decent comfort, 

19412-19419. 

Charge for dinner not included, 
in the 10s., 19421, 19422. 

13s. 6d. to 14s. would have to bo 
paid by assistant if he had to 
get his dinner in his lodgings 
and live comfortably, 19423. j 



Y., Mr., Shop Assistant. 

Living-in System : 



Experience : 

Is in employment of a firm in Kirkgate, 
Bradford, 19425-19427. 

Has been with employers twelve and a half 
months, 19429. i.J 



Had previously been in business on owx 
account, failed, and took present positioi 
as superintendent and buyer in severa 
departments, 19430. j p 

Wa3 brought up in drapery business ir 
Workington where there is no living-ix 
system, 19433-19437. 

Employer : 



Lodging-house : 

Place is called Eldon Lodge, 19428 

Does not sleep at the place, but has 
dinners and teas there, 19430. 

Sanitary conditions : 

No privacy in connection with 
two w.c’s., and the place smells 
. strong every morning, 19441. 

Sleeping accommodation : ■ 

One man stated that his quilt 
was changed once in ten months 
19447. !...., i • 

Bod and bedrooms are not"* such 
as witness would like to sleep 
m, 19448. * 

™ 8m “ B ,ingle l * ,da ’ 



Y., Mr.— coni. 

Lining-in System — cont. 
Employer — cont. 
Pood : 



j-’uoa 



_ wio cneapest and nastiest 
stuff one can possibly eat, an opinion 
shared by the assistants, speak]™ 
generally, 19430, 19431, 19456. 6 
Meat is often in such a condition that 
men throw it down w.c„ 19411 
19432, 19457, 19458. ' 

Tea is never anything but tea arc! 

1943^ ^ butter ' of very P° or quality 
Knows of law case in which meat ms 
condemned because it was unhid 
19439, 19440. 



Employer gets his provisions from 
the cheapest class of tradesmen, 
19442, 19444. 



And has sold provisions as mil 
as drapery, 19443. 

Assistants will buy meat themselves 
and bring it in the morning with 
them, 19445. 

All but four or five get their own 
breakfast outside, although they are 
engaged on the understanding that 
they receive board in part payment 
of wages ; all the wages go in food 
to eat, 19445, 19446. 

Men who live in can have all their 
meals in if they like, 19450. 

People have left and told employer 
that food was not good to eat, 



Men who have been with firm many 
years are treated the same, 19459, 
19460. 



Conditions of employment : 

Witness will probably be dismissed 
for taking two days to appear to 
give evidence before Committee, but 
does not wish for publication of 
name, 19438. 

Did not know that giving evidence 
would take two days, 19453, 19454. 

Class of business: 

Business cannot be termed a low class 
one, although employer does bis 
best to make it one, 19451, 19452. 

Value of board : 

Something between Is. and 2s. per 
day for dinner and tea is allowed 
by employer in calculating stoppage 
of wage for days off, 19461-19463. 



Rendell, Mr., Draper, Kirkgate, Bradford. 

Living-in System : 

Mr. Rendell’s business : 

Class of business : 

Draper in Kirkgate, Bradford, being 
sole partner of firm, 19404, 194oOi 
19467. 

Large number of trades, twenty-five 
departments, 19466. 

Number of employees : 

Varies according to season and trade, 
19468. 

About seventy (thirty men and forty 
women) shop assistants in Jtiji 
1908, 19469-19476. 

Different classes of hands in the Chris ■ 
mas and summer seasons, 1947/- 

About twenty-five to thirty you®? 
women and twelve to fourth 
young men live in, 19478-194 . 
19 542. 

No apprentices are employed and so 
of the assistants are married, 
they only have their food in, 1“< ' 
19775. 
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Rendell, Mr.— cont. 

Living-in System— cont. 

Mr. Rendell’s business — cont. 

Experience of system : 

Living-in has continued ever since firm 
was started twenty -seven or twenty- 
eight years ago, 19481, 19482. 

Lodging-houses : 

Witness and family live in same house 
as young ladies, 19483, 19484, 19489, 
19490. 

Male assistants live at No. 12, and 
female assistants at No. 13, Eldon 
Place, on opposite sides of the road, 
19485-19488. 

Supervision of male establishment : 

There is no housekeeper ; the 
place is looked after by the 
servants from the female estab- 
lishment, and put in order, 19495- 
19514, 19529. 

House is locked up during the day 
and opened by the first young 
man who comes from the shop 
about 7.30 to 8, 19515-19521, 
19529-19532. 

Nobody takes charge from 7 or 8 
till 11, when it is looked up 
by head man of the house 
who takes key to his bedroom 
and unlocks' place in the 
morning, 19522-19528, 19533- 
19536, 19805. 

Supervision of female establishment. 

There is a female housekeeper, who 
is not employed in any other 
part, with a salary of £30, 
19536-19542. 

Place is locked up at 10, but 
housekeeper would admit any- 
one, however late, 19805-19811, 
19881-19884. 

No one has ever been locked out 
all night, 19812-19814, 19885. 

Housekeeper does not inflict fines 
for arriving home late, but 
questions are asked in the 
morning, 19815, 19816. 

There might have been no house- 
keeper for a week recently, but 
witness’s family would officiate, 
19828-19837. 

Sleeping accommodation: 

There are eleven bedrooms accom- 
modating about thirty females, 
19544-19547. 

No single bedrooms, but there are 
double bedrooms, and sometimes 
three and four in room, 19548- 
19553, 19565, 19566. 

No cases of five in a room, 19567. 

Six servants attend to the eleven 
bedrooms, four being on the 
spot the whole day and two 
going backwards and forwards 
to the shop, 19568-19574. 

Rooms have linoleum and carpet 
at the side, cupboards, dressing 
table, chair, but no wash-hand 
basin, 19842-19843. 

Sanitary conditions : 

Chief Inspector of Nuisances of 
Bradford visited premises in 
February, 1907, after agitation 
at meeting of Sanitary Com- 
mittee, and nothing happened 
after inspection, 19553-19564. 

There is a yard at the back, in 
which a cow, two horses, fowls, 
a dog and a cat are kept, but 
no smells can enter bedrooms 
unless the wind happened to 
come that way, 19865-19868, 
19886-18996. 



Rendell, Mr.— cont. 

Living-in System — oont. 

Mr. Rendell’s business — cont. 

Lodging houses — cont. 

Bath and washing accommodation : 
One bathroom on the young men’s 
side, 19575, 19576. 

On the female side there is no 
bathroom for their use, 
19577-19580. 

Hot and cold water is supplied 
and no bathroom lias been 
asked for, 19581, 19582. 

There are two lavatories both 
on one fiat, 19583, 19584. 

Four wash-basins on two sides, 
19688-19591. 

There is plenty of room for 
washing, pans for feet wash- 
ing, and hot. and cold water 
in large basins, 19821, 19838- 
19841. 

Supply of hot water is plentiful 
on both floors in the morn- 
ing, and the young ladies, 
can get it, 19845-19859. 

• If a girl wants to wash her 

feet after having got them 
wet, she has got her foot 
bath which she can fill with 
hot water out of the pipe, 
and take to her bedroom, no 
doubt necessitating washing 
in the presence of one or 
two others, 19908-19919. 

Pans can be filled without 
difficulty from the tap above 
a basin, 19920-19922. 

No complaint has ever been made 
with regard either to lavatory 
or bathroom accommodation, 
19585. 

Lavatory accommodation is clean.- 
and not in a dirty state ; it is 
looked after by the servants, 
19586, 19587. 

All the basins are in working 
order ; stopping up might 
occur, but would be seen to 
at once, 19592-19598. 

No complaint has ever been 
made, 19599. 

Young ladies would be very 
foolish not to complain if 
basins got stopped up, but 
it would be the duty of the 
housekeeper to see to it, 
19860-19864. 

Assistants provide their own towels 
and pay for the washing of them, 
19817, 19818, 19899-19903. 

Ordinary soap is provided by the 
firm, but assistants can buy 
their own fancy soap, 19819 
19820, 19904. 

No other household washing has 
to be paid for, 19905, 19906. 

Meals and meal-times : 

Certain number of assistants feed in 
as well as live in, having their break- 
fast at the private house and their 
meals in the day at the shop, 19491- 
19494. 

Breakfast : 

The cook prepares breakfast which 
is given at No. 13 where the 
women live, 19600-19605. 

The men come to No. 13 to get 
their meal, 19607. rjj 

Porridge and milk, bread And 
butter, and coffee, are supplied. 
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PRECIS OP EVIDENCE : 



Rendell, Mr. — com. 

Living-in System — cont. 

Mr. Rendell’s business — cont. 

Meals and meal times — cont. 

Breakfast — cont. 

Witness has his breakfast with the 
young ladies and has the same 
food as they do, 19010, 19611. 

No complaints received about tho 
food supplied, 19612, 19613. 

Young men have the meal between 
7.30 and 8 a.m., and the young 
ladies between 8 and 8.45 am., 
19614, 19615. 

Males and females use the same 
dining-room, 19616-19618. 

Such a large quantity as a pint of 
milk in the morning could not be 
given, 19826, 19827. 

Lunch : 

Assistants go to lunch between 
10 and 11 a.m. at the shop, tea 
being supplied, and they can 
purchasecake, etc., 19619-19621. 

Dinner : 

Meal commences at 12.35 p.m., and 
goes on in three parties, 19622, 
19623. 

It consists of soup, beef, mutton 
or pork, potatoes and other 
vegetables in season, pudding and 
tart, and cheese, 19624. 

Hands can have as much as they 
like, 19625. 

No complaints heard of except from 
discharged hands, 19626-19630. 

Does not know of any cases of 
meat being thrown down closet 
or sink, 19631, 19632. 

Tea : 



Tea starts at 4 p.m., 19633. 

Bread and butter and tea is pro- 
vided, while jam or anything 
else fancied can be purchased, 
19634. 

Supper : 

Bread and butter and cheese every 
day is supplied at 7 p.m., 1 9635, 
19704-19707. 

Supper is taken before shop closes 
and the assistants go in parties, 
19698-19703. 

Quality of food : 

No complaints have been made 
except by discharged servants, 
19639. 



Does not deal in food, and has n< 
connection with any food estab 
lishment, nor any relation: 
dealing in food, 19640-19645. 
Pish is bought in the wholesah 
market from different merchant-: 
—where it is fresh, 19646. 19647 
Meat is got from two butchers, on< 
at Shipley and one in Bradford 
latter of whom is a distant con 
nection through marrying wit 
ness’ niece, 19648-19651. 

Carcase of sheep seized on premises 
and for which there was a fine o 
£5, was quite fit for human con 
sumption, but was not intendec 
for the assistants, although i 
was so stated, 19652-19662 
19874-19876. 



Butter is purchased from the Home 
and Colonial Stores ; margarine 
is never given to the assistants, 
' 1 9708-19714. 



Pood is handed to the assistants, they 
do not help themselves, 19824, 19825 
A little better fare is given on Sundays' 
19877, 19878. yB * 

Witness eats exactly the same food 
but has a little extra for breakfast’ 
tea and supper, 19757-19771 



Rendell, Mr.— cont. 



Living-in System — cont. 

Mr. Rendell’s business — cont. 



8.30 n-iii. to 7.30 p.m., and 8, 9 
10 p.m. on Saturdays according to tho 
months, 19636-19638. c 

If there are customers in the shop a( 
closing time they would be served 
but closing times on ordinary dan 
may be 7 .30 or 8 p.m., and on Sato, 
days, 9 30 or 10 p.m.; they cannot 
be regulated to a nicety, 19663-19689, 
Assistants start putting away things at 
7 . 30 or S p.m. on Saturdays, and 6,30 
p.m. on other days, and* no time is 
given for this after shop is closed 
19690-19697. 



Supper is taken before shop closes and 
assistants go in parties, starting at 
7 p.m. punctually, 19698-19703, 

Assistants’ washing : 

Finn arrange with the Thomclifie 
Laundry that they shall not charge 
but a certain sum for each assistant, 
to avoid their getting any excess 
charged them, 19715-19722. 

Contract is for laundry to charge Is. 
each a week for the whole washing, 
19723-19726, 19731. 

Money is not deducted from the assist- 
ants ; they pay it at the end of the 
month to the firm or the laundry as 
they like, 19727-19730, 19737-19747. 

Does not know that the young ladies 
^ pay Is. 6$d., 19731-19736. 

The arrangement with the laundry is 
for a charge of Is. a week for a certain 
number of articles, 19748-19755. 

If an assistant pays Is. 6id., that has to 
do with the laundry and nothing 
whatever with the firm, 19756. 

Assistants are charged the same price 
as laundry charges firm, who make 
no profit or discount or anything, 
19822, 19823, 19872, 19873. 

Conditions of employment : 

Young ladies are engaged monthly, but 
they can leave at a minute’s notice, 
19776-19778. 

Girls are never dismissed unless there is 
something radically wrong, not even 
in slack time, 19779-19886. 

F.nes and deductions : 

None prevail, 19789. 

Purchase of wearing apparel : 

Young ladies are not under the neces- 
sity of buying their wearing apparel 
!rom the firm, which, however, allows 
1 0 per cent, off ordinary selling price, 
19790, 19791. 

Health and medical attendance : 

Doctor hardly ever has occasion to see 
regular hands, but firm arrange for 
him to see fresh hands if there is 
anything the matter, and they pay 
2s. Gd. for the visit, 19792-19796. 

Occasionally a girl is sent off home if it 
appears that she is going to be very 
ill, 19797, 19798. 

There is no room, except the bedrooms, 
for those on thesick list, 19799, 19800, 
19869. 

Case of young lady being taken ill, ana 
sent off a long distance without any 
proper accommodation is very rare, 
19870. 

Assistants are very healthy and im- 
prove with the firm, 19870-19872. 

Sundays : 

Assistants are free to remain over 
Sunday, 19801. , 

Notice has tq be given to firm ana 
housekeeper when they go away f° r 
the week-end, 19802-19804. 
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(1) Analysis of Prosecutions by the Factory i 
| Department under the Truck Acts during 1 
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tory Department under the Truck Acts i 
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I Exhibit No. 2. — Typical Contract Notices under I 
i Truck Act in the Potteries. 

J Exhibit No. 3. — Specimens of Pay Sheets in the 
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Colliery. • 
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a Colliery. 

Exhibit No. 2. — Contract Rules to be observed 
by workpeople at a Colliery. 

Exhibit No. 3. — Colliery Price List. 
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155- 
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Collieries. 
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TKUCK COMMITTEE. 



APPENDIX I. 



references to evidence taken by the royal commission on labouk 

WHICH BELATED TO TRUCK PUT IN BY SIR HENRY CUNYNGHAME. 



Group A. 



VoL 



Question 



669 

725 

839 



2073 
2097 
2355 
2416 
2443 
2721 
3763 
3897 
5449-53 
6013-9 
6273-84 
6979 
7913 
8274 
II. 9811 



9918 
10340-53 
10076-87 
10021 
10179-200 
10528-37 
10452-7 
10894 
11907-9 
11974-S3 
12481 
1208- 
12711-30 
13458 
13637 
13762 
13855 
14300 
14408 
14148 
16382 
' 16538 
16601 
16641 
16661 
16693 
' 16843 
[ 17678 
5 18850 
J 18938 ' 

! 19405-9 



19455-67 

19511 

19538-64 




23635-9 



Subject 


Witness. 


Houses - - 


Durham Miners’ Association. 




J. Wilson, M.P. 


„ etc. 


Cleveland Miners. 


Fines 


Lord Durham’s, Agent. 


,, etc. 


Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association. 


Houses 


„ 


Water 


” ” ” 


Houses, etc. - - - 


Durham Cokemen. 






Tools 




Enforced contribution to Fund - 


Minors’ Federation, South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


Materials, etc. .... 




Fines ..... 


Altham Co liery Proprietors. 


Machinery 


North Wales Quarrymen’s Union. 


Houses 




Contribution to Fund - 


G. L. Campbell. 


Tools, houses, etc. 




Houses ..... 




Sharpening tools 




Houses 




Generally .... 


Lanarkshire Miners. 


Generally .... 




Medicine, etc. .... 


. 


Beer to colliers .... 


South Staffordshire Association. 


Fines 


South Wales Colliery Owner. 


Houses, etc. .... 




Fines 




Sharpening tools 


, ' ' ' 


Houses - - . . 


Lanark Coal Masters. 


Generally 


Fife Masters’ Association. 


House ... 


Scotch Blast-furnace men. 


Deductions .... 


Cleveland Blast-furnace men. i 


Fines 




Benefit society .... 




Fines 




Houses, etc. 


Lord Penrhyn’s agent. 


Tools 


Spike Nail Makers’ Association. • • ■ 


do. . 


His Majesty’s Inspector of Mines. 


Power - . . . 


Sheffield Trade. 


Fine (in Government Dockyards)- 


Portsmouth Associated Shipwrights. 


»* » 


Steam Engineers’ Society. 



S 
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APPENDICES : 



APPENDIX I. — cont. 



References to Evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Labour relating to Truck— coni. 



Group B. 



Vol. 


Question. 


Subject. 


Witness. 


I. 


1474 


Superannuation - 


Dook Foremen’s Union. 








United Bargemen. 




15807 


Accidents 


Omnibus and Tram Workers’ Union 




16413-4 




» » » »* 




16457 


“Short punches” 


»» •» » >» 








» >> » >> 




7345 


Fines 


Dock Foremen’s Union. 






Superannuation 


„ » » 


III. 






Northern Counties Tram and Hackney Carriage Employees 




23428-0 


Superannuation - 


Railway Workers’ Union. ). 








London and North-Western Railway Signalmen. 




26334 




Irish Railway Servants. 








Mr. Sutherst. 




18567 


\ 


Manchester District Lorrymen and Carters. 




22670 


Accidents 


’Bus Drivers. [ 




23956 


Fines 


Railway Workers’ Union. 




25035 


Houses 


Railway Servants. 




25461 


„ 


» » 


! 


25747 




„ „ 




26452 


Fines ------ 


Irish Railway Servants. 




26586 


Houses 


Scottish „ „ 




26898 


rT 


» „ 




27277 


Fines 


Great Southern and Western Railway Company 




27635 


Deductions 


Caledonian Railway Servants. 




27919 


Houses 


” 



Group C. 



Vol. 


Question. 


1 

Subject. 


Witness. 


L 


61-2 


Fines 


Card and Blowing Room Operatives. 




135-45 


„ 




511 








858-65 


„ 






874-90 

1104-10 

978 

1111-2 


Oiling 

Fines 


Burnley Weavers’ Association. 




1761-4 


Oiling 


Northern Counties Weavers. 




2209-12 


Fines 


Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers. 




2401-5 


„ 


North-east Lancashire Cotton Spinners and Manufacture** 
Association. 




2491-4 

2609-94 


” 




2802-20 


Oiling 


” 




3599 


Fines 








Hot Water 


United Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 




4052-70 


Oiling . 


” ” 






Fines 


West Riding Power Loom Weavers’ Association. 




5410-15 


Power and Room 


Bradford Warp Drapers’ Association. 






West Riding Weavers’ Association. 




5637-65 








5791-803 




” ” ” ” 




6082-6 




Bradford Machine Wool Combers’ Association. 




6103-5 




» >» »> ” 




6518-20 


1 ::::::: : 


Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 
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APPENDIX I. — cont. 



References to Evidence taken by Royal Commission on Labour relating to Truck— cont. 



Qroup G. — cont. 



Vol. 


Question. 


Subject. 


Witness. 


I. 


6534 


Fines 


Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 




6561-8 






6561-3 


„ 


Bradford Spinners, etc., of Alpaca. 




6943 




Halifax Silk Spinners. 




7550-66 




Scotland Chambers of Commerce. 




7720-32 




Leeds Chamber of Commerce. 




7859-62 








7888-94 




London Upholstery Trade. 




8101 


Sick Fund 




8257 


East London Rope Workers. 
Confectioners’ Trade Union. 




8430 


Fines 




8455-9 


Medicine, etc. .... 






8577 


„ 


„ 




8602-5 




„ 




10791-9 


Fines 


Dundee Chamber of Commerce. 




1028 


Fines, etc. - 


Weavers' Association. 




1458 


Spoiled work .... 


T. Birtwistle. 




4982 


Fines 


West Riding Weavers. 




5202 






5425 


Houses 


„ „ „ i 

Bradford Wool Combers. 




5905 


Fines 




6710 


House 


Messrs. Foster. 




7574 




Scotch Chambers of Commerce. 




10971 


Fines 


Dundee „ „ * 


n. 


11432 




Bradford Overlookers. 




15223 


Deductions 


Luton Straw Trade. 




12008-31 


Grindery 


Leeds Boot and Shoe Trade. 




12082-92 


„ „ 




12749-72 


Frame-rents ... - 


Hosiery Midland Counties Federation. 




12836-51 


Medicine 


in. 


21910 


Dockers' Union. 




22578 


Clubs 


Chemical Trades. 




24027 


Houses 


Gasworkers’ Union. 




24034 








24160 








30778 


“ Living in " 


Shop Assistants. 




30809 






22226-43 

22292-6 


Generally 


Dock, Wharf, and Riverside Union. 




23491-8 


Houses 


Sheffield Gas Workers. 




24812 


Generally 


Gas Workers’ Union. 




28098-100 


Houses 


Plymouth Gas Workers. 




29387 

29670-787 


Truck in bread - 


Bakers. 




30858-66 


Fines 


Manchester Shop Assistants. 








Liverpool Grocers’ Assistants. 





33419-22 




Metropolitan Grocers' Assistants. 
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APPENDIX II.— eonf. 

3. Prosecutions by ciie Factory Department under the Factory Acre Dua t v:i tub Years 1888-1905. 



26 cases under other Acts (Public Health, Elementary Education, Prevention of Cruelty to Children) 
included ; these cannot be separated 











Result. 








Year. 

1 


Cases. 

2 


Convictions. 

3 


Withdrawn on 
payment of 
costs. 

4 


Dismissed, &c. 
5 


Average 

Penalty. 

6 


Average 

Costs. 

7 




(-1888 


2,769 


2,623 


163 


83 


s. d. 


s. cL 




1889 


2,577 


2,422 


113 


42 


* 


* 


•Ejc 


1890 


3,007 


2,843 


87 


77 


* 


» 




1891 


2,417 


2,293 


70 


54 


* 




■** 


1892 


2,800 


2,664 


77 


59 


* 


» 




1893 f 


* 


* 


* 


* • 


, 




1894 t 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




1895 


3,186 


3,036 


63 


87 


13 5 


7 &. 




1896 


3,341 


3,174 


82 


85 


12 1 


8 2. 




1897 


3,489 


3,335 


65 


89 


12 9 


8 3-; 




1898 


3,572 


3,435 


47 


90 


15 8 


8 6. 


U 


1899 


3,536 


3,386 


80 


70 


14 6 


8 1 


it' 
1* ® 


1900 


3,261 


3,130 


50 


81 


17 1 


8 0 


1901 


3,741 


3,617 


73 


51 


18 10 


8 8 


1902 


3,408 


3,269 


83 


56 


16 10 


8 8: 




1903 


2,576 


2,480 


20 


76 


19 6 


8 8 




1904 


2,948 


2,786 


77 


85 


18 1 


9 0 




^ 1905 


3,946 


3,764 


77 


105 


16 1 


8 9 


1895 to 1905 | 


37,004 


35,412 


717 


875 


15 10 j 


8 5 



t The statistics for 1893 and 1894 relate to “groups of prosecutions” instead of "cases.” The. 



1893. 

Groups 1,995 

Convictions 1,893 

Withdrawn on payment of costs 51 

Dismissed 51 

Average penalty - 19a. 4d. 

Average costs 13 3 . iod. 



1894. 

2,220 

2,105 

40 

76 

21s. 5d. 
13s. Od. 
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DOCUMENTS PUT IN BY MR J. A q F R ^§TORIES H ' M ' SUPERINTENDING ^SPECTOR 



Exhibit No. 1. 



Copy op Contract Notice under the Truck Act, 1896, in Iron-Casting Works. 



Every workman or workwoman employed by A. on and 
after January 1st, 1897, is employed subject to such 
reasonable rules and regulations for the proper carrying 
on of the business as the Company shall from time to 
time impose. Such rules and regulations will, when 
made, he written out at length, and po-ted up in the 
corridors of the time offices, or at other convenient 
points in the works for the workpeople’s inspection. 

The Company reserves the right to summarily dismiss 
or disci) arge any workman or workwoman, such dis- 
missal or discharge to be given verbally or in writingby 
any officer of the Company entitled for the time being 
to engage or discharge workpeople. The Company does 
not claim an>- notice, and any workman or workwoman 
can summarily terminate his or her employment on 
giving verbal or written notice to his or her foreman or 
to the timekeeper. The wages due to the said workman 
or workwoman will be. paid by the timekeeper as soon 
as the amount due can, without unreasonable delay, can 
be ascertained. 

The Hours of Work to be— 

Mouday to Friday — 6. 0 a.m. to 8. 0 a.m. 

8.30 a-m. to 12.30 p.m. 

1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Saturdays — 6. 0 a.m. to 8. 0 a.m. 

8.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 



Fines. 



The Company reserves the right to impose fines in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Truck Act, 1896, as per 

.schedule herewith : — Maximum fine 

for each offence. 

Offence 2.— Using foul, obscene, or in- 
decent language - 2s. 6d. 

■Offence- 2. — Gambling, betting, or induc- 
ing others to bet or gamble on the 

works - 2s. 6d. 

Offence 3. — Playing any game upon the 
Company’s premises during work- 
ing hours . - - - - - Is. 

Offence L.— Playing any game upon the / Men Is. Boys 
Company’s premises during meal lor women 
hours. and which game, accidently -j earning under 
or culpably, causes or is likely to 18s. per week, 
cause damage I 6d. 

In addition to the. fine specified the cost 
of repairs, if damage is done, will 
re i e tried and apportioned amongst 
those fined. * 



Offence 5. — Breaking windows 
Offence 6 .— Leaving gas burning full 
when not actually requiring it dur- 
ing working hours - 

Offence 7. -Leaving gas burning when 
ceasing work at meal hours or at 

night 

Offence 8.— Leaving oily waste about 
m shops in situations likely to cause 
spontaneous combustion 
Offence .0. W riting or drawing upon or 
m other way disfiguring the walls - 
Offence 10 — Losing dominoes 
Offence. 11 — Losing, damaging, and fail- 
to return pay tins - 
Offence 12 .— Entering or leaving the 
works by any way other than 
tli rough the timekeeper’s corridors 
or gates 

Offence Id. Leaving the. works after 
checking in the morning, or at meal 
hours 



6d. and cost of 
repairs. 



Is. 

2d. each. 



Offence 1.',.— Leaving the works at other 
than recognised times without hand- 
ing. in pass-out ticket issued by 
their foreman - _ 

Offence 15.— Omitting to hand in domi- 
noes at tune, office when commenc- 
ing work m the morning or after 
meal hours .... 



Maximum fine 

mi- a • 7 • j t . , ^ or eac h offence. 

This fine is levied subject to the 
offender proving to satisfaction of 
the Company that he or she has 
been at xoorlc from the time stated 
by the offender, and the Company 
reserves the right, instead of levy- 
ing a fine, to decline to recognize 
any time worked by the Offender, 
and which woxdd tie registered if 
domino ivas properly used. 

Offence 16. — Procuring substitute to 
hand in dominoes at time office 
when commencing work in morning 
or after meal hours - Is. 

The Company reserves the right in- 
stead of levying a fine to decline 
to recognize any time covered by 
the domino so used, it being im- 
perative that no person but the 
holder of the domino shall hand it 
in. 

Offence 17. — Drawing another person’s 
wages without a written authority 
from the legitimate owner - - Is. 

Offence 18.— For being intoxicated duv-/ for that day g to 
mg working hours- - - KfmS. 

Offence 19.— Taking intoxicating drinks 

on the works ----- Is. 



Offence 20.— For smoking either in work- J 
ing or meal hours - - - -j 

Offence 21.— Using anything but paper 
in the water closets - 
Offence 22. — Loitering on the way to the 
various departments after the bull 
, has blown at meal hours or 6 a.m. - 
Offence 28.— -Loitering round annealing 
ovens or stoves - 

Offence ^.—Gossiping or causing inter- 
ruption to work - 

Offence 25. — Wilful or culpable neglect 
of duty causing loss to tlie Company 
or interruption of work in . any de- 
partment - - - . . 

Offence 26. — Culpable destruction of or. 
injury to buildings plant and tools 



Offence 27. — Tampering with fire appli ■ 
ances and hydrants 



Offence 28. -f Tampering with engine J 
room signalling apparatus 

Offence 29. — Insubordination or incivil- J 
ity to officers of the Company -( 
Offence 30. — Quarrelling or fighting 
Offence 81. — Throwing stones or other 
missiles whilst on the Company^ 
premises whether in or out of work 
hours - - - 



'Men Is. Those 
earning under 
18s. per week, 

6d. 

Is. 



Is. 



2s. 6d. 

f 2s. 6d. and cost 
I of repairs and 
I of replace- 
'■ment. 

/-5s. and cost of 
|repairs if 
idamage is 
[caused. 

( 5s. and. cost of 
repairs if 
damage is 
caused. 

r ls.or summary 
[ dismissal 

2 s. 

( ls.,andeostof 

\ damage caus- 
{ ed, if any. 



Offence 32 — Moulders plugging castings 
Offence S3. — Waxing or altering patterns 
without foreman’s permission. 
Offence 3^.— Leaving patterns to dry in 
or upon stoves or furnaces 
Offence 85. — Using iron bars to knock 
off light links or light fragile cast- 
ings 

Offence 36.— Using barrows for the pur- 
pose of sitting upon - 
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The Company reserves the right, instead of levying ' after deducting cost of repairs, or forfeiture of wages for 
fines, to take Magisterial or Civil Court proceedings offences 4, 5, 16, IB, 26, 27, 28, and 31, be handed over to 
against offenders, if, in its opinion, the maximum- fine the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary, 
that can be imposed is not compatible with the gravity 

of the offence.. The Company also reserves the right to Pho A 

take legal proceedings for the recovery of fines levied if '* 

there should not be wages in hand to cover the amount Governing Director. 

so levied. . • . . ' • • 

A register of fines levied will be kept in accordance 3ST.B. — Total of fines inflicted by this 
with the Clauses of the Truck Act, 1896 ; and on or Company in 17 months - - £3 Is. 6d. 

before the 36th of September in each year, the amount Wages paid during the same 

levied as fines during the year ending on that date will, period £40,000. 



Exhibit No. 2. 

Typical Contract Notices under toe Truck Acts en thf. Potteries. 
A. 



Notice. 

The following deductions from wages are in force on 
this factory, and all workpeople’s prices are based on 
same:— .... 

Marl .— Saggarmaker allows 6d. per ton, on account 
of it being prepared instead of in the rough state. 

Sweeping. — Pressers, Dishmakers, Jiggerers, Handlers, 
Turners and Throwers, 2d. per week. 

Pugging . — Pressers and Dishmakers pay 6d. per week 
for having the clay, pugged for them. 



£as.— From 2d. to 6d. per week according to number 
of lights in use, and whether women, apprentice or 
journeymen. 

N orth Staff. Infirmary. — Journeymen, 4d. ; Appren- 
tices and Women, 2d. per mouth. 

Mixing — Printers pay 5d. per score dozen to the 
mixer. 

Size, Priuters pay 2d. per week to the mixer. 

Any workpeople who object to these stoppages, must 
give notice in writing to the office. 

. . Signed, 



B. 



Nature of Offence. 


Fine. 


Nature of Offence. 


Fine. 


Hiving Beer or Spirits on Works during Work- 
ing Hours - - ..... 


6d. 


Breaking Factory Act Regulations, such as 
Woman or anyone under 18 working 




Smoking - > ... • . . 


6d. 


during Meal Hours, eke. - i - 


6 cL 


Throwing ... . . : 


6d. 


Breaking Ware negligently - - - 


6d. 


do. (Boy) 


3d. 


Removing Washing Utensils from their place 
in the Dippers’ and Placers’ Lavatory. 


6d. 


Breaking Window - - .. : 


6d. 


Using Ware for meals other than what , is 
allowed and specially marked. 


3d. 


Breaking Special Rules for Lead Processes 


6d. 


Leaving Water running from Tap ... 


3d. 


— 




Taking Ware off the Works for any purpose - 


6d. 



C. • * •' 

Subscnptions 8 engaged in the above de P artment s will be subject to the undermentioned Fines, Stoppages, and 
Stoppages. ' ' " ' 





" Sweeping 
shops. 


Light from 
October to last 
week in March. 


Pugging. 


Stopping. 


Journeyman holloware pressers .... 


d. 

3 


3 


d. ■ 
' 6 


. d. 
3 


Apprentice „ 


2 








Journeyman plate makers ... _ 


3 


."6 


4 


2 


Apprentice • • .'•» ... 








Journeyman handlers - 




' 






Apprentice n ... 


3 








Journeyman dish makers - - . . 




Q 






Apprentice dish and baker makers - - - 


3 








Hand basin maker - 










Saucer makers . 


3 


G 






dosmeymur seollops, bowls, aod pots - - - 

Apprentice 


3 

3 


3 ' 
. 6 


- V 


• 


^up makers . ... ” 


3 

3 

3 


4 


, . - ... 




Square scollops 


3 

3 


6 


■ ' " 3 . . 



411. 
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Jfmesjfor : — . . : 

Breaking windows (plain square) - 
„ „ (rough plate) - 

Usingdirm’s ware' - 

Throwing clay - - 

Leaving .scraps in shop - - 

Wasting water - - - - - - 

Mixing P.G. and W.G. -clay - 
Putting P.G. scraps in W.G. scrap blunger - 
Putting W.G. scraps in P.G. scrap blunger - 
Ware made of mixed clay will not be paid fori 



1 0 
0 6 



Deductions also will be made from wages in the case 
of bad or- negligent work or. injury .to..the,.nmterials ;0 r ' 

S erty of the employer of firm by the employees, but 
deductions; pot: to exceed the. actuhl or estimated 
damage or loss-, occasioned- by the employer or firm bv, 
the act or omission of the employees. ” • • 

Subscriptions { not compulsory). 

Club — 6d. per fortnight each member. - 

Benevolent— 3d. per month. 

Infirmary— 3d. per month. 

Club levies — 6d. death of a member’s wife. 

„ Is. death of member. 



D. 



Saggar Makers. Glost Placers. and Firemen. 



'Operatives engaged in' the above" Department will be 
subject to. the undermentioned fines, stoppages and 
subscriptions: — ' 

Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) - - - 9d. 

- „ • (rough square) - Is.- 

Wasting water - - • -• ' - ' - Is:' - 1 

DeductimxwA]: 'also be made in the case of bador 
negligent work or injury to the materials or property 
of the firm by the employees, but such deductions cot 
to exceed the actual or . estimated damage or loss 
occasioned to-the employer or-firm-by the act or omission 
of the employees. 

' tjse of Mill - - - 2d. each glost oven. 

>i- - - ■*-' 6jL each biscuit oven. 

Subscriptions ( not compulsory). 

Club, 6d. per fortnight ; benevolent. 3d. per .month ; 
infirmary, 3d. per month ; club levies, 6d. death of 
member s wife, Is: death of member. 

Biscuit Placers, Oddmen and Firemen. 

Operatives engaged in the above department will be 
subject to the Undermentioned fines,- stoppages, and 
subscriptions: — 

Fines fqr— . 



Breaking windows (plain. square) - - 9d. 

• , T ' : • (rough square) - - is. 

Using firm s ware - - la." 

Wasting water l a- " 



■Deductions also will be made in the case of bador 
negligent work or injury- to the materials or property of 
the firm by the employees, but such deductions not to 
exceed the actual or estimated damage or loss occasioned 
to the employers orfirm by the act or omission of the 
employees. 

Subscriptions {not compulsory). 
per fortnight; benevolent, 3d. per month ; 
id. ..per month ;.. club - levies, 6d. death of 
it®, Is. death of member. 



Club, 6d. 
infirmary, 1 
member’s w 



Operatives engaged in the above departments will be 
subject, to tijje.,- .qndemnentiqned . fines, .stoppages,- &g|l 
subscriptions ..... . i 

• Fines foi'— 

Breaking windows (plain square) - - 9d . , 

- ,, - - (rough square) -I*- Ifc 

Using firm’s ware - ' - - - - - Is.. 

Wasting- water - Is. 

Deductions also will be made in the case of bad or 
. negligent work or injury to the materials, or .property of. 
the firm by the employees, but such! deductions not to 
exceed the actual or estimated damage or- loss occasioned 
to the employer or firm by the act or omission of the 
employees. 

• Subscription { not compulsory). 

. Club, fid. per. fortnight, benevolent, 3d. per. month;- 
infirmary,- 3d. per month ; club levies, 6a. death of 
members'wife, Is. death of members. 

Printe rs’- Department. 

Operatives engaged in the above department;, will be. 
subject to the undermentioned - fines, stoppages and 
subscriptions: — ... : .. ; . • 

• r ,, Fines for — 



Breaking wind.o,ws (plain square) . . - 9d. 

_ „ „ (rough square) - - Is- 

Using firm’s ware - - - - - Is. 

Wasting water 1 - - - •‘. I*, 



Deductions will be. made in the case-of. bad or. negligent; 
work or injury to the materials or property of the em- 
• ployer or firm by. the opera tiy.es, but each .dednction.pot. 
to exceed the actual or estimated damage or loss, occa- 
sioned to the employer or firm by the act or omission ol 
the employees. 

Mixing 6$d. per dozen scores settled. 

Gas, 6a. per week “from 1st w;eek in October to last 
week in March,” 



Slephouse. 

Opemlim r engaged in lie above department will be 
ficriplbna etm “ tl0I,ed Enes - “>1 

Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) - . 9d 

tt •” « . ” ( rou Sh square) - - 

Using firm s ware - , 

Wasting water ’ 

Deductions also wall be made in the case of bad or 

tbf firm bv 0r ln i lury t0 u he material3 or property of 
1 bytheempbyees, but such deductions no t to 
exceed the actual or estimated damage or loss occasioned 
™“oy«T y “ ” by omission o(°the 

Subscriptions { not compulsory). 

. Ct ^; F er fortnight; benevolent, 3c! per month ■ 

infirmary, 3d. per month ; club levies, fid dS of 
member’s wife, Is. death of member. th of 



Subscriptions {not compulsory). 

Club, 6d. per fortnight ; Infirmary, 6d. per month per 
press ; Benevolent, 3d. per month. Club levies, »“• 
death of member’s wife ; Is. death of member. 
Glost Sorters. 

Operatives engaged in the above, department will n® 
subject to the undermentioned fines, stoppages a 
subscriptions : — 

Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) - * 

„ „ (rough square) - - l8. 

Putting pitchers or kniptware anywhere 
but to their names on the pitcher bench 60- 
Using firm’s ware - - - - - I s - 

■ Subscriptions {Infirmary). 

Persons receiving under 8s. wages, id. per month. P er 
Persons receiving from 8s. to 14s. wages, ta. 
month. 
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Deductions also will be made in the case of bad or 
negligent work or injury to the materials or property of 
the employer of firm by the operatives, but each de- 
duction not to exceed the actual or estimated damage or 
loss occasioned to the- employer or firm by the act or 
omission of the employees. 

Hardening on Kilns. 

Operatives engaged in the above department will be 
subject to the undermentioned fines, stoppages and 
subscriptions : — 



Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) - - 9d. 

„ „ (rough square) - - la. 

Using firm’s ware Is. 

Wasting water ------ la. 



Deductions also will be made in the case of bad or 
negligent work or injury to the materials or property of 
the firm by the employees, but such deductions not to 
exceed the actual or estimated damage or loss occa- 
sioned to the employer or firm by the act or omission of 
the employees. 

Subscriptions ( not compulsory). 

Club, 6d. per fortnight ; Benevolent, 3d. per month ; 
Infirmary, 3d. per month ; Club levies, 6a. death of 
member’s wife ; Is. death of member. 

Glost Warehouse. 

Operatives engaged in the above department will be 
subject to the undermentioned fines, stoppages and 
subscriptions : — 



Subscriptions ( not compulsory). 

. Club, 6d. per fortnight ; benevolent, 3d. per month ; 
infirmary, 3d. per month ; club levies, 6d. death . of 
member’s wife, Is. death of member. 

Mould Makers. 

Operatives engaged in the above department will be 
subject to the undermentioned fines, stoppages and 
subscriptions. 

Fines for— 

Gas, 3d. per week Gourneymen and Is. 3d. allowance 
apprentices) ; 2d. per week (Is. 2d. price apprentices) ; 
slotch, Is. per week. 



Breaking windows (plain square) - - 9d. 

.. „ (rough) - - - Is. 

Using firm’s ware - - is. 

Wasting water ------ is. 

Throwing clay 6d. 



Deductions also will be made in the case of bad or 
negligent work or injury to the materials or property of 
the firm by the employees but such deductions not to 
exceed the actual or estimated damage or loss occasioned 
to the employer or firm by the act or omission of the 
employees. 

Subscriptions ( not compulsory). 

Club, 6d. per fortnight ; benevolent. 3d. per month : 
infirmary, 3d. per month; club levies, 6d. death of 
member’s wife, Is. death of member. 

~ 'Packers. 



Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) - - 9d. 

i) „ (rough square) - - Is. 

Using firm’s ware Is. 

Wasting water Is. 



Subscriptions ( Infirmary ). 

Persons receiving under 8s. wages, Id. per month. 
Persons receiving from 8s. to 14s., 2d. per month. 
Persons receiving over 14s., 3d. per month. 



Deductions also will be made in the case of bad or 
negligent work or injury to the materials or property of 
the employer or firm by the operatives, but each de- 
duction not to exceed the actual or estimated damage or 
loss occasioned to the employer or firm by the act or 
omission of the operatives. 



Subscriptions (not compulsory). 




1 Dippers. 

Operatives engaged in the above department will be 
aubscriptio 3 6 un ^ ermen ^ one ^ fines, stoppages and 



Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) - - 9d. 

. •> „ (rough) - - - Is. 

using firm s ware Is, 

Leaving mangles full - - - . 6d. 

be ™ adl > in tb « of l*“i < 
thf fi™ ir°/v k 0r lnj , ury to the materials or property < 
„ xep ,j the employees, but such deductions not 1 
to the Pm ,/" tUal or ® st ™ated damage or loss occasione 
employees ° ym ° f tte act or omiaaio11 of tl 



3d. each dipper. 
Id. each attendant. 



Operatives engaged in the above department will be 
subject to the undermentioned fines, stoppages and 
subscriptions. 

Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) .. - - 9d. 

„ „ (rough) - - - T ,1s. 

Using firm’s ware - - . - lq. 

Deductions also will be made in the case of bad or 
negligent work or injury to the materials or property of 
the firm by the employees, but such deductions not to 
exceed the actual or estimated damage or loss occasioned 
to the employer or firm by the act or omission of the 
employees. 

Subscriptions (not compulsory). 

Club, 6d. per fortnight ; benevolent. 3d. per month • 
infirmary, 3d. per month ; club levies, 6a. death of 
members wife, Is. death of member. 

Biscuit Warehouse. 

Operatives engaged in the above department will be 
subject to the undermentioned fines, stoppages and 



— - -- — ™, ‘ 

subscriptions. 

Fines for — 

Breaking windows (plain square) - - 9d. 

» » (rough) - - - is. 

Using firm’s ware ----- Is. 
Wasting water - - - - - - Is. 



Deductions also will-’ be made from wages in the case 
of bad or negligent work or injury to the materials or 
property of the firm by the employees, but such 
deductions not to exceed the actual or estimated damage 
or loss occasioned to the employers or firm, by the act or 
omission of the employees. 

Subscriptions. 

Persons receiving under 83. wages per week, Id. per 
month; persons receiving above 8s. wages per week 
2d. per month. 



411. 
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Date. 28/4/06.' " "" | 

Name. M. J. 


Date. 21/1/06. 
Name. M. II. 




1 'S. 


d. 


Amount of Wages. 
£ s. d. 




s. 


d. 


Amount of Wages. 
£ a. d. 


Stoppages. 

Gas 

Sweeping 
Cooking 
Pngging 
Stopping 
Washing overalls 
and towels 




’ 1 

1 




11 




Stoppages. 

Gas - 
Sweeping 
Cooking 
Pugging 
Stopping 
Washing overalls 
and towels 




1 

1 1 




9 

! 


7 






2 






2 






2 






2 










11 


3 










9 1 


5 


Signed. ‘B.’ 












Signed. ‘B.’ 












Date. 14/4/06.. 
Name. M. J. 


Date. 26/5/06. 
Name. J. W. R. 




s. j d. 


Amount of Wages. 
£ s. d. 




.. 


d. 


Amount' of Wages. 
£ s. d. 


Stoppages. . 

Gas - • - 

Sweeping 
Cooking 
Pngging 
Stopping 
Washing overalls 
and towels 
Infirmary - 
Sick club 
Benevolent fund - 




1 

1 




9 




Stoppages. 

Gas ... 
Sweeping 
Cooking 
Pugging 
Stopping 
Washing overalls 
and towels 
Infirmary 
Sick .club - . - 
Benevolent fund - 




1 

4 




19 


3 




| ■ 1 S' 


1 ' ' 




2 






6 






5 








" 


9 


.3 










18 


10 


Signed. ‘B.’ 












Signed. ‘B.’ 














Date. 21/4/06. 
Name. M. J. 





s. 


d. 


Amount of Wages. 
I £ s. d. 


Stoppages. 

Gas - 
Sweeping 
Cooking • - ' j 
P ugging 

Stopping ' . 

Washing overalls* 
and towels 




1 

1 


j 


9 


8 ' 






2 






2 










9 


1 6 



Signed. ‘ B.’ 
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TRUCK COMMITTEE.' 

APPENDIX III. — com. 

Exhibit No. 4. 

Some Fines Fixed at a Draper’s Establishment in South Wales in 1897. 



80 persons employed, 60 being counter hands. 

83 fines for counter hands in shop, and £0 for the 
same persons in the house : total, 123 ; amount, 3d. to 



2s. 6d. j e.g. 

Some Shop Fmes. s. d. 

Showing more than two boxes or drawers at 

once 0 3 

Omitting or putting wrong number or date 

on duplicate - - - - - - 03 

Standing on chair or counter - - - 0 6 

Not introducing at least three articles to 

every customer - - - - - 0 3 

Gossiping or making unnecessary noise in 

business - - - - - - 0 6 

Asking questions of cashier respecting checks 0 6 
Any assistant taking counterfeit coin will be 
held responsible for the amount and be 
fined - - - - - - - 03 



Jumping over the counter or not dusting s. d. 

properly 0 6 

For any unbusinesslike transactions - - 0 3 

Assistants standing at the door talking with 
friends outside, or entering into conver- 
sation with travellers - - - - 1 0 

Leaving or entering by certain entrance 

during business hours - - - - 2 6 

Assistants, young men and ladies holding 
conversation in the passages or on the 
premises will each be fined - - - 2 6 

“ House ” Fines. 

Assistants entering their bedroom during 

business hours - - - - - 1 0 

Entering the kitchen- - - - - - 2 6 

Cleaning boots in bedrooms during business 

hours - - -- - - -10 

Standing at street doors to hold conversation 

with friends 10 

Swearing or using bad language - - - 1 0 
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APPENDIX IV. 



TABLES PUT IN i BY MISS ; A. M, ANDERSON, H.M. PRINCIPAL LADY INSPECTOR 
. -OF. FACTORIES. 



L— Table showing written. complaints, sent by workers to Principal Lady Inspector (a) under, the Truck Acts, 
(6) under the Factory Act. •. 

II —Table showing- the prosecutions taken by the Principal Lady Inspector and her staffj. .distingi^ing 
their nature. 

TABLE I. 

Whitten Complaints Sent by Wobkehs to Principal Lady Inspector (1896-1905). 

Truck Acts. I Factory Act. 



* Written Complaints sent by Workers to Principal Lady Inspector. I Written Complaints. 



Year. 


Total. 


Excessive, unfair 
or unreasonable 
fines, 

payments, or 
deductions. 


Fines, deductions, 
or payments 
•without proper 
contract or 
particulars. 


Payment 
otherwise than 
in current 
coin. 


Total, 
all classes. 


Included 
in column (5) 
piece-work 
particulars. 




a) 


(2) 


(3) 


« 


(5) 


(6) 


1896 


22 


15 


7 


- 


359 


- 


1897 


55 


53 


- 


2 


345 


3 


1898 


44 


42 


- 


2 


433 


7 


1899 


43 


42 


- 


1 


415 


20 


1900 


29 


25 


- 


4 


531 


26 


1901 


17 


7 


9 


1 


612 


3 


1902 


26 


12 


13 


1 


497 


3 


1903 


37 


31 


6 


- 


616 


6 


1904 


44 


36 


8 


- 


818 


51 


1905 


54 


37 


17 


- 


990 


18 


Totals - 


371 


299 


59 


11 


5,616 


137 



* Exclusive of verbal complaints made to Inspector at time of inspection. 
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g APPENDICES : 

APPENDIX V. 

DOCUMENTS PUT IN BY MR. HENRY HALL, I.S.O., H.M. INSPECTOR OF MINES AND 
. QUARRIES FOR THE LIVERPOOL AND NORTH WALES DISTRICT. 



Exhibit No. 1. 



List of Fines Imposed during Year Ending December 31st, 1904, by Messes. (A Colliery Company Em- 

ploying Over 5,000 Hands). 



3 Carrying beer on premises to -workmen 

2 Causing a collision 

3 Ditto 

4 Ditto -------- 

5 Ditto -------- 

6 Ditto -------- 

7 Coal stealing ------ 

8 Ditto 

9 Ditto -------- 

10 Letting wagons run away - 

11 Ditto 

12 Coal stealing 

13 Breaking lamp glass 

14 Damaging ropes ------ 

15 Ditto - - 

16 Breaking lamp glass 

17 Ditto '- 

18 Ditto 

19 Neglecting duty ------ 

20 Breaking lamp glass 

21 Coal picking 

22 Being asleep during working hours - 

23 Damage to lamp ----.. 

24 Breaking lamp glass - 

25 Entering pit with lamp not rivetted - 

26 Giving lamp out without rivet - 

27 Neglecting to set timber - - - 

28 Ditto 

29 Ditto 

30 Ditto 

31 Ditto 

32 Breaking lamp glass - 

33 Taking matches down pit - 

34 Insufficient spragging - 

35 Being asleep on duty - 

3G Filling coal out of shunt - 

37 Damaging lamp 

38 Damaging gates, Crmv lane Crossing 

30 Breaking spade 



s. d. 

5 0 
7 6 
2 6 
2 0 
5 0 
7 6 
.2 6 
2 6 | 
3 6 ! 
5 0 
5 0 
2 6 
1 0 
5 0 
5 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
5 0 
0 6 
1 0 
5 0 
1 6 
0 6 



2 6 



40 Having an unlocked lamp - 

41 Taking lamp down pit without rivet - 

42 Giving lamp out without being rivetted ‘ - 

43 Having loose explosives - - - - 

44 Ditto 

45 Ditto -------- 

46 Turning box out without being scotched - 

47 Having a pipe in his possession down pit - 

48 Insufficient spragging - - - - - 

49 Neglect to keep up steam pressure 

50 Breaking a lamp - - - - - 

51 For stoppage of work 

52 Breaking lamp glasses - - - - 

53 Ditto - - - 

54 Ditto 

55 Stopping boxes 

56 Neglect of work - - - 

57 Breaking lamp glass 

58 Ditto - - - - - - - . - 

59 Neglecting to set sprays in working place - 

60 Neglect of duty 

61 Stealing coal - - 

62 Trying to stop road by pulling dirt down - 

63 Asleep on duty ------ 

64 Ditto - ------- 

65 Stealing coal ------ 

66 Ditto - - 



2 6 67 Ditto 



2 6 68 



2 6 


69 


2 6 


70 


1 0 


71 


10 0 


72 


2 6 


73 


2 6 


74 


2 0 


75 


1 6 


76 


2 6 


77 


1 6 


78 



Stealing timber 

Impeding working of the mine - 

Coal picking ------ 

Coal stealing - 

Coming to work drunk - 

Ditto 

Letting wagons run against stop block and 
damaging same - 

Breaking lamp glass - 

Asleep on duty ------ 

Breaking lamp glass - 

Coal picking - - - - 



s. d 
5 0 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
5 0 
5 0 
3 6 
2 6 
1 6 
2 6 
1 6 
1. 0 
1 0 
2’> 6 

K 0 
0 6 
1 6 
5 0 
2 6 
5 0 
5 0 
2 6 
2 6 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
2 0 
2 6 
1 0 
2 6 
10 0 
10 0 

2 6 
1 0 
2 0 
1 0 
2 A 
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APPENDIX V. — cont. 

ExhibitWo. 2. N ° — 



Form of Agreement to Pay Fine in a Colliery. 



To Messrs. 

I agree to pay a fine of. 



TRUCK ACT, 1896. 



.for the?u.Ddermentioned act or omission. 



and I hereby authorise you to deduct the same from my wages 
Date 



Working at.. 



* To be the person in charge of the Fines Register. 



Cory of Notice Posted Authorising Deductions from Wages at Messrs. - 



- (A Quarry Company). 



Absence from work without permission, ex- 
cept under doctor’s certificate 



per lb. 

■ per week 

- each 
per lb. 

- per coil 
per lb. 

- each 



Candles (tallow) 

» (wax) - 
Caps - 
Chain Link's 
Chisels (steel) - 
Doctor 

Dressing Knives 
Drills - 
Fuze - 
Gelignite - 



3 days’ pay 
-18 



- 4* 

~ -i 



Pick and Sledge - 



» (small) .... 

Leaving without giving a week’s notice 
Locks - 
Jumpers 
Mallets 

Measuring Stick - . 



- 7 - 
-33 
week’s 



-{ 

from 6d. to Is. 

per lb. - - 6 

- each - 1 6 

- 1 1 

- each - 4 - 



- each 
per 26 lbs. 



Pick-heads - 
Powder . 

„ box, large - ... . . _ 

» „ small 

Plug-wings, 5-in., 6-in., 7-in. - 

Rhys 

■^°P e percwt. 2 

Rules - - iod. dz Is. - 

Scrapers per lb. - 

Sharps - - - 

Shovels - - - _ - . 

Sick Club p er wee ] c _ 

Smol! ioS first offence - 

» ----- second „ - 

» ----- third „ 

(or instant dismissal) 
Splitting Chisels (large) - - - . _ 

» » (small) _ 

Steels - _ 

Steel Crowbars 

Stopping work before “ horn blow ” - 
Using slab-trucks for tipping - 
Throwing waggons over the tips 



- 3i 

- 1 
1 10 - 
0 3 



Cost of repairs - 
Ditto 



Defacing this List, 2/6. 

No one is compelled to buy his tools from the Quarry Company. 



<11 



Manager. 

U 
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APPENDICES I 



APPENDIX V.—cont. 

Exhibit No. 4. 
Collier’s Blank Pay Ticket. 



TRUCK ACTS, 1831 TO 1896. 



Date _ 



190 



Weight 
Yards - 
Days - 



Sundries {not subject to percentages) 



T. C. Amount. 









% 



£ 



A. 



Gross Wages - - - £ 

Deductions and Payments made at Bequest of Employee. a. d. 

1. Rents 

2. Fire Coals .... 

3. Explosives 

4. Lamps, oil, and trimming - 

5. Tools 

5a. Drilling Machinery - 

6. Sharpening, &c. - - - - . 

6a. Tallies 

Colliery Sick Club— 

7. Entrance - 

7a. Subscription - . 

7 b. Rules 

Lancashire and Cheshire Permanent Relief Society— 

8. Entrance - • 

8a. Subscription . 

9. Cottage Hospital 

10. Recreation Ground 

11. Checkweigh Fund - 

12. Fines, see back 

Total Deductions and Payments 



Paid in Cash - - - & 



Particulars of Fines under Section 1. 



Acts or Omissions. 


Amount of Fines. 




£ i 


1 


d. 
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APPENDIX V.—coni. 

Exhibit No. 5. 

Pay Ticket as given to Contractor by a Lead-Mining Company. 
Pay Fortnight ending Jdne 30th, 1906. 







£ s. d. 


25 yards (stoping) at 50/- .... 




62 10 - 


(Advances or) Subsist - 




18 - - 






44 10 - 


Deduct : — 


£ s. d. 




Doctor 


— 12 —1 




Smith 


- 12 - 




Powder 


5 8 - 




Candles 


1 12 - 




Detonators ------ 


- 10 6 




Fuse 


- 11 8 




Rent -------- 






Steel 










9 6 2 




£ 


35 3 10 



Exhibit No. 6. 

Form op Agreement for Sharpening and Repairing Tools, Etc., nr a Colliery. 

Such of the undersigned persons as are colliers request Messrs. (hereinafter called “ the Employers ”) to 

sharpen their tools ; and each collier agrees to pay to the employers the sum of one penny per shift for such 
sharpemng. lhis agreement is determinable by fourteen days’ notice given to or by any collier, and it is expressly 
declared that this agreement forms no part of the condition of hiring. 

Each of the undersigned colliers and workmen agrees that all the charges, payments, and stoppages mentioned 
ceiow, and any other charges, payments, and stoppages, to which he shall be liable for repairs, &c., to any tools or 
In , ma l t . enals “° ne ° n the works, and for colliery sick club, and for fuel, powder, and fuse, and materials 
supplied to him, and for Rent of any Messuage, Cottage, or premises occupied by Mm, shall be deducted from his 
wages and earnings before the same are paid. 

Stoppages, &c. 

to Lamps, &c., and Oil for same - - One penny per shift for each person under ground. 

Pn™/ Up t ied a , m As may be agreed at the time of the stoppage, 

der, Fuse, and Tallies As may be agreed at the time of the stoppage. 

Colliery Sick dub ______ /The Contribution as per Sick Club -Rules in force at the 

\ _ time of the stoppage. 

/ The Contribution as per Hospital Rules in force at the 

\ time of the stoppage. 



Occupation. 



Witness. 



Date. 
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APPENDIX VL—cont. 

Exhibit No. 2. 

Contbact Rules to be Observed by the Workpeople Employed at the Colliery Belonging to 



Rules. 



1. Every person employed shall give (in writing) 
at the colliery office, fourteen days’ notice before leaving 
his employment, and, except as provided in rule No. 
18, shall receive the same notice before being discharged, 
such notice to expire on the day the pay is made up. 

2. All persons working under stallmen or other con- 
tractors shall be deemed to be servants of the company 
to the extent only that they shall be bound to obey 
these contract rules, and other rules and regulations in 
force at the colliery. 

3. Every person employed shall be at his post at the 
time for commencing work, and shall not leave or neglect 
his work without permission, and every person shall 
perform a full day’s work when required so to do. 

4. The pit shall commence and cease to draw coals on 
such days and at such times as the manager shall deter- 
mine. The company shall use their best endeavours to 
find regular employment, but shall not be responsible 
for any time lost by the workmen arising from want of 
sale, or trucks, accidents, or other unavoidable causes. 



5. All persons must proceed to their respective places 
of work immediately after descending the shaft, and 
must remain there until the time fixed for leaving. 

6. Every person employed shall in case of necessity 
work at any other employment than that for which he was 
engaged, and shall be paid for such work at the current 
prices of the pit. 

7. No person shall change his place of work in the 
pit without the express consent of the manager or under- 
manager. 

8. A stallman or other contractor shall not permit any 
person to work for him without the consent of the manager 
or undermanager. The term stallman shall mean and 
include all persons engaging with the company to get 
coal. No person shall go into the mine, enter an engine- 
house, or remain on the pit bank, without the consent of 
the manager or undermanager. 

9. The stallman shall carry on and maintain their 
stalls in a thoroughly safe and proper manner, and 
according to the directions given to them by the manager, 
undermanager or deputies, and shall, as far as is safe 
and practicable, recover all the timber from the gobs or 
wastes of their stalls or working places. They shall rip 
down three feet in thickness of the bind over the coal in 
their gate. They shall build gate packs three yards wide 
on each side of their gate, and waste packs two yards 
wide every four yards. 

10. The stallman and all persons they employ shall 
produce as much large coal as is possible, and shall clean 
it as the manager undermanager, or deputies shall direct. 

ottoms, slack, bats, shale, bind, or earthy matter of 
any dmll not be put into the tubs along with the 
coa . Bottoms and slack shall be loaded and sent out 
L u 7 ,?® and when required by the manager, 
»d *.ll be cdlrf .kck, ahan be free from tod! 

not iu r -* Tubs ° f CoaI or slack loaded aild sent out 
Mlm oonformity with thi» rule .hall not be paid for. De- 

mmToT 5 ' i ?‘, do ,or “* y br< ’“ 11 oi ttis Tk » 
Eh, ( dod »° ti ““ ,h ‘ 11 determined by the 
“ S‘“ of company, mid by tho 
beb,1< 04 tbe .tallmon, and ii the 
r ' h™’ b { ,om8 d'l'd person to be agreed upon. 
"h« ft. d “ M1 to attend a! the phioe 

Eof .ha?h e ^ determined, then the amount 
11M determined solely by tbe head banksman. 
»d rot T 1 dc their own work themselves 

the assistance ? be y sha11 be bound to provide 

<1. i “ ob “•» end loaders, mid to oeeept 

vided for thorn and loaders as ma y he P r °- 

ondormanager as mav V^^ 7 01 tbeir mana 8 er or 
their minima ma ^ be neoessa ry. The company or 

object to th„ r ail(Iermana ger shall have liberty to 
«5vedo?u ®“ P ^ 3 T ie “ t of ^ P^on or persons 
12. Nu nerson fc0 be em P lo y ed b y the stallmen. 

0r materials of an ? iooae tlmber > tools . rails, 

P'ace, no r s ] la i> t . 7 kmd “ tbe g° bs . or in any unsafe 
articles for am 7 Use rais ’ keepers, timber, or other 
intended. 7 P ur P 03e except that for which they were 



13. Every person employed shall be responsible for 
the lamps, tools, and materials entrusted to him and 
shall return the same to the company in good condition, 
reasonable wear and tear excepted. 

P ersona employed shall provide themselves 
with the necessary candles, oil for open lamps, gunpowder 
and working-tools. 

15. No person employed shall change a token or remove 

a mark from a loaded tub belonging to or used by any 
other person. And no person shall remove coal or other 
materials or property from the works or premises of 
the company. No person shall take or interfere with any 
lamps, tools, rails, sleepers, plates, corves, tubs,' or any 
other articles or things belonging to, or in use by, or in 
charge of any other person for the purpose of his emplov- 
ment. * J 

16. The horsekeeper must oarefully attend to the 
horses and see that they are safe, clean and healthy, 
and well shod, and also see that the harness is main- 
tained in good condition, and be responsible for the care 
of it. No person shall illtreat a horse, pony, or ass, or 
damage anything belonging to the company. 

17. Persons employed shall not strike or illuse any 
person, nor use any blasphemous, improper, abusive, or 
disorderly language, nor fight or quarrel nor create any 
disturbance in the mine, or upon the colliery premises, 
nor interfere with any official in the discharge of his duties. 

18. Every person employed shall be subject as follows, 
viz. If he shall refuse or neglect to observe any of the 
provisions of the Mines’ Regulation Act, or the Special 
Rules, or these Contract Rules, or shall disobey the order 
of any official of the mine, he shall be liable to dismissal 
without notice. No person shall be dismissed until an 
investigation has been made by the manager, should 
the person desire it, but in the meantime he may be sus- 
pended. 

19. All wages shall be payable weekly upon Friday, 
the accounts being made up to the previous Tuesday 
night. Every stallman or contractor employed shall 
receive a pay ticket showing the gross amount due to him, 
the* amount in detail of any stoppages, and the nef 
amount payable to him. Every stallman or contract^ 
shall examine his cash on receiving the same, to see that 
it agrees with the net amount stated on his pay ticket 
as payable to him, before leaving the pay office. Errors 
in such cash, if any, must be then and there pointed out, 
or cannot be afterwards recognised or rectified. If there 
should be any overpayments, underpayments, errors or 
mistakes in the pay ticket, notice thereof shall be given 
by the stallman or contractors to the company, or on 
behalf of the company to the stallmen or contractors, 
as the case may be, on or before the next following pay 
day, in order that it may be rectified. If no such notice 
be given, neither party shall have a right to reopen the 
accounts which shall be taken to have been stated settled, 
and agreed between them as on the date of payment. 
This provision shall not apply to payments on account of 
contract work until the work performed has been measured 
or valued, and a final account rendered. 

20. If any stallman or other person not lawfully excused 
shall omit to work any day between the account day and 
the pay day, his wages otherwise due on the pay day 
shall not become due or payable until he shall have 
worked for three days after the account day. 

21. Every person employed shall be furnished with a 
printed copy of the general, special and contract rules, 
which he must return to the office at the colliery when- 
ever he ceases to be employed thereat. If any person 
fails to so return his copy of the rules he shall be required 
to pay for the same. 

22. These contract rules may be modified .or altered 
at any time by posting the proposed modification or 
alterations at the pit head at the colliery for fourteen 
days. If any alterations or modifications are not objected 
to within such period of fourteen days, they shall be 
deemed to be part of and incorporated in these contract 
rules and to form part of the contract between the persons 
employed and the company from the expiration of such 
period of fourteen days. 

For the Colliery Company, Limited. 

Manager. 
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APPENDICES : 

APPENDIX VI.— coni. 
Exhibit No. 3. 

Colliery Pbice List. 
Colliery Company, Limited. 



— — Seam« 

b. d. 

1. Coal getting per ton of 20 cwts., east side - 2 0£ 

' „ „ „ west side - 1 ll£ 

2. Slack and bottoms free from, dirt -when re- 
quired by . the company to be sent out. 

From tbe west side of the pit, and out of 
all leading face levels, per ton - - 0 Hi 

From end stalls on the east side, per ton - 0 5f 
The above prices to include ripping three 
feet thick and ten feet wide, packing, 
timbering, wagoning, jigging, laying pass- 
byes, rails, &o., except as afterwards pro- 
vided for. 

3. The nominal thickness of ripping shall be 
three feet, including the lommy ; but should there 
be a parting at two feet nine inches, or at three feet 
three inches, the same to be taken. 

Extra ripping, per inch thick per yard - 0 1 J 

t. Stallmen not to be responsible for gate repair- 
ing after the ripping is done and the dirt cleared 
away. 

5. When end stalls are less than 30 yards long 
half ripping price shall be paid: and when less 
than 20 yards long, full ripping price, viz-., per foot 



thick per yard - - 1 7 

6. Ripping gates in leading places ten feet wide, 

per foot thick per yard - ' - - - - 1 7 

7. Turning in new gates and building junction 

packs 9 8 

The same work for catch gates - - - 4 10 

8. Coal heading, end, per yard - - - 4 6 

Coal heading, face, per yard - - - 4 2 

With the tonnage rate ruling at the time. 



9. When starting new stalls, the horse shall, 
when practicable, draw the empty trams up to the 
gate end until the jig is put in, and when wagoning 
has to be done by the stallmen for a longer distance 
than 20 yards, an extra |d. a ton on coal to be paid 
for eaoh additional 10 yards, except when the gate 
is first started, in that case wagoning to be done to 
a distance of 50 yards, without extra payment. 

10. Pass-byes to be put in, and both ends moved 
up by tile company in all oases where jigging is 
done. 



11. Ripping airways six feet wide : per foot s. 4 

thick per yard - - 1 0 

12. Airways, when both sides are packed, per 

y ar( * • -17 

13. Re-opening stalls which have fallen in by no 

fault of tho workmen, per yard - - - - '2 5 

14. Where naked lights are prohibited in stalls 

or heads, extra per ton on coal - - . - 0 Of 

15. When stallmen are called out of the stalls to 

do day work, per shift - - - . - 4 8 



Daymen when called out to be paid at the 
same rate as they receive in the stalls, but 
in no case more than the stallmen’s rate 
for day work. 

16. When couples or girders are required to he 

set immediately after the ripping is done, per set - 14 
In other oases by arrangement. 

17. When passing through faults for the first 
six inches throw, up or down, and for each addi- 



tional six inches of throw, extra per ton on coal - 0 Of 

18. When bottoms on the west side of the pit 
have been left down, and are required to be broken 
up,, sloam included. 

In banks, per inch thick per yard - - 0 0} 

In gates, per inch thick per yard - - 0 1J 

19. Making manholes five feet wide, five feet 

high, and four feet deep, each - - - - 4 9 

20. Emptying dirt sent off the roads into the 

stalls, per tram 0 2 



21. Allowances shall he made where necessary 
beyond the above-named prices in cases of diffi- 
culty, such as bad roof, bad coal, water, &o. 



The above prices to be considered as basis prices, and 
be subject to 45 per cent, addition at the present time, and 
to any further general advances or reductions which may 
from time to time take place. 

Signed for the Colliery Company, Limited. 

General Manager. 

Signed on behalf of the Workmen, 

Miners' Agent. 



Form op Agreement to Pay Fine in 

COLLIERY. 

Truck. Act, 1896. 



I agree to pay a fine of _ 
for the undermentioned act or omission. 



and I hereby authorise you to .deduct the same from my wages. 

Signature— 

Witness- ■ 



Date_ 



tOi 
cCk 
esQrz 
vCr- 

ejQr, 

~sy 

'JOr. 

-exy 

ejy Name 

eOi 

^ Fine for 

- iO-2 



e/y 

t/y Amount of Fine 

~sy 

- 

tty Date_ 
e/y 

e/y Signature- 



COLLIERY. 

Truck Act, 1896. 
dims in respect of Fines. 
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Exhibit No. 5. 

Form of Agreement to Allow Deduction in Liec of Prosecution in a Colliery. 



— — i : Colliery* 

189 

I, — — hereby agree to allow a deduction 

of to be made from my Wages next week rather than 

beSummoned before Magistrates for violating, on- i_189 



Signed, 

Witness : 



Exhibit No. 6. 

Notice of Terms of Contract under Truck 

Act, 1896, in a Colliery. 

• 'The following are the terms of contract between the 

• Colliery Company, Limited, and their workmen, with 

regard to the deductions that may be made from the 
sum contracted to be paid by the Company to their 
workmen. 

Under Section I. of the Act. 

Any workman who shall be guilty of any of the 
following acts or omissions shall be liable to have de- 
ducted from his wages fines not exceeding t). ie sum, of 5s. 
in each each case, viz.: — 

Not returning miles when leaving the Company’s 
employment. 

Improper loading of coal or slack in the pit. 

Violations of the Mines’ Act and special rules. 

Under Section II. of the Act. 

Any workman causing injury to, or loss of the 
materials, or other property of his employers, shall be 
liable to have deducted from his wages an amount not 
exceeding the actual or estimated damage or loss 
occasioned by such act or omission. 

Under Section III. of tlie Act. 

Deductions which do not exceed the actual or esti- 
mated cost thereof to the employers, may be made from 
the wages of the workmen for the use or supply of 
materials and tools, or for or in respect of any other 
thing done or provided by the employer in relation to 
the work or labour of the workman. 



Exhibit No. 7. 

Colliery Pay Tickets. 

A. 

Pay ending 190 




Exhibit No, 7— continued, 

p Vl... 



Pay ending 190 





T. 


C. 


AT 


£ 


s. 


Coal 












Slack - - - - 












Yards Heading and Scouring 








„ Ripping - 


- 








„ Packing - 


- 








„ Buttocking- 










Couples, Stretchers 


and 








Girders 










Dirt - - - 










Days - 










Allowance - 










Deductions — 


£ 


s. 


d. 






Coal - 












Club - - - 












Colliery Rules - 












Explosives - 


















£ 






. 








— 


— 



No Claim can be allowed for Mistakes in payment 
after receiver has left the Pay Window. 
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APPENDIX VII. 



DOCUMENTS PUT IN BY MR. THOMAS OWEN EDWARDS, H.M. DISTRICT INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES, 
STATIONED AT SOUTHAMPTON. 



Exhibit No. 1. 



Exhibit No. 3. 



Factory Rules or the Company. 



Notice to Machinists in a Corset Factory. 



The iollowing Rules are kept as a contract between 

the firm of Messrs. and the workpeople employed 

in the factory : — 

1. Hours of work will be posted on a notice board 
at entrance to factory. Any alterations in these 
hours will be posted one week before they come into 
effect. 

(One week will equal about fifty-five hours.; 

2. As the factory has a loss on everyone not 
keeping time, in addition to the value of the time 
lost through being absent or late an equivalent deduc- 
tion will be made from the weekly wages. 

The above deductions will not be made providing 
reasonable excuse is given to the manager or foreman 
before resuming work. 

3. All employees must sign their names on the 
time sheet in their department on arrival every 
morning and afternoon. This is very important 
as the pay sheets are made up from these. 

4. The value of time and actai cost of tools or 
goods wasted may be deducted from the wages. 
Waiting for re-set of machines is no excuse to waste 
time, or to -talk or play with others in their own or 
other departments. The lavatories must not be 
used as a meeting place for talking and playing. 

5. On applying for any new tool the old one must 
be returned to the store-keeper. 

In the event of an accident to a tool it must be at 
once reported to the manager or foreman, otherwise 
the cost price of same will be charged to the user. 

New tools must be entered in the worker’s tool 
book or card. 

6. Work people are to put down the time taken 
on each job, properly described with its number, 
on the cards or sheets in the spaces provided. In 
arranging piecework prices it is optional for the 
manager or foreman to charge the material or small 
tools to the worker. 

7. On Saturdays the machinery will be stopped 
half-an-hour before the factory closes, when every 
employee must help to clean the tools, machines, 
and shops until all are finished. 

8. The heads of the departments are responsible 
for the good behaviour of those under their charge, 
and the observance of the above rules. 

9. Employees making a practice of infringing 
rules, or refusing to carry out the foreman’s instruc- 
tions, can be discharged without notice. 



Details op Fines in One Prosecution. Q. 4586. 
B. E. H. was eighty-three minutes late in all ; full wage 

for week, 4s. ; wages received for three-quarter time, 3s. 2d 
less Da. fine. 

E. P was thirty-three minutes late in all ; full wages fc 
S 2d fine W48 “ received for three-quarter time,' 2s 
A. E. was fifty-eight minutes late in all ; full wages fc 
less 4Jd 8 fine^ 63 reoeived for three-quarter time, 3s. ll£d 
L. F. was forty-eight minutes late in all : full wages fc 
less M^ine™ 1868 r<5Ceived for three -T uar ter time, 7s. lid 
M G was forty minutes late in all ; full wages for weel 
2d fine’ WageS reC61Ved for t!;ir ee-quarter time, 2s. 9d.,les 



Anyone found using a needle largor than | will be fi ne d 

2s. 

Any machinist showing such gross ignorance, as refusing 
to alter her work when wrong, will not bo paid anything at 
all for it, and will be instantly discharged, and on no 
account will she be allowed to return to the factory at 
any future time, or receive outdoor work. 

Corsets not measuring size marked on busk piece will 
be paid Is. per dozen less. 

Anyone found altering size marked on busk piece will 
be fined Is. for each pair altered. 

Anyone found cutting back strips, or not putting them 
in full width they are out, will be paid Id. per pair less. 

(Six rules relating to nature of work omitted.) 

All machine work must have twenty-four to twenty-eight 
stitches to the inch, according to the work, or will not be 
paid full price. 

If above instructions, or any other that may be given 
about the work, be not attended to, the full price will not 
be paid. 

Machinists must mark their number, and the number of 
the pair of corsets, on bottom corner of both sides of each 
pair of corsets just below the waist tape, before handing 
their work in — fine Id. for each pair not marked. 

Anyone found marking the machine benches when 
putting in steels, or otherwise, will be fined Is. 

(Signed.) 



General Rules. 

Hours of work, 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., or 7.30 p.m. when re- 
quired. Door closed at 8 . 30 a.m. ; all piece workers com- 
ing in after this will be fined Id. up to 8.45 a.m., after 
this up to 9 a.m. 2d. fine, and after 9 a.m. 3d. fine. 

Dinner hour, 12.0 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; tea half-hour, 4 to 4.30 
p.m. ; after this Id. fine. 

Weekly hands are engaged to work from 8 a. in. to 8 
p.m. Monday to Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturday they 
are not admitted after these regular hours ; the lost tune 
being deducted in proportion to wage3 received, Saturday 
counting as full day, should any time be lost on that day. 

All hands must be ready to start work immediately rite* 
second whistle has been blown, or will be fined Id. Anyone 
coming late, who refuse their name or give a wrong name, 
will be fined 6d. in addition to the usual fine. 

Anyone staying away without permission will be fined 
6d., illness excepted, of which due notice must be given. 

Constant talking during business hours, shoutmg, sing- 
ing, or any other boisterous behaviour, is strictly forbidden, 
and anyone transgressing this rule will be fined 6d. 



Notice of Fines. 

Any worker not oiling her machino after being cautioned 
once, fined Is. Any worker found taking work home after 
being in the factory from 8 a.m. till 7.30 p.m., wm 
prosecuted at the Town Hall. 

Any worker laughing, talking, or any other boisterous 
behaviour, will be fined 6d. 

Any worker not marking her number on the work, or 
indistinctly marking the same after being cautioned once, 
will be fined 6d. 
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Exhibit No. 4. 

£0les or a Pottery, Terra Cotta and Brick 
Works. Q. 4601. 

1. Every workman, both piece work and day work, 
must, before commencing work for the day, and after 
meals, take from the check board the check, bearing 
his own number, and must return it on every occasion 
of leaving off work. 

2. Any workman taking or depositing other than his 
own check will render himself liable to instant dismissal. 

3. No overtime will be allowed unless instructions 
for the same are given either direct from the office, or 
through the foremen, and every workman making over- 
time must personally report same at the office on the 
following morning. 

4. The board will be open for taking out checks at the 
folowing times, viz. : — 6.0 a.m., 7.0 a.m. 8.30 a.m., 11.30 
a.m., and 2.0 p.m. ; and for depositing checks at 8.0 a.m., 
1.0 p.m., and 6 p.m. On Saturdays at 8.0 a.m. and 
1.0 p.m. only. 

6. Any workman whose services are no longer required 
is entitled to receive a week’s notice prior to dismissal, 
except in cases of special arrangement, gross misconduct, 
or infringement of Rules 2 and 7, when he may be sum- 
marily discharged, and any workman desirous of leaving 
is required to give one week’s notice. Such notice in 
either case to be reokoned from Saturday bo Saturday. 
A workman leaving without notice shall forfeit a week’s 
wages. 

6. No claim for time will be entertained unless the 
foregoing rules have been strictly complied with. 

7. Throwing clay is strictly prohibited. Any offender 
will render himself liable to instant dismissal. 

, Manager. 



Exhibit No. 5. 

Rules of Potteries. Q. 4605. 

Working hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. on all working 
days except Saturday, when they are from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Meal hours : breakfast from 8.30 a.m. to 9 a.m. ; dinner 
from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. Three minutes’ grace is allowed 
at 6 a.m. only. 

Time at the rate of sixty hours to the week is taken 
from the check board, and neither day nor piece work 
hands must start work without their checks, unless special 
permission be first obtained from the office or foreman. 
Anyone losing their check will be fined 3d. Any person 
will be liable to a fine of from Is. to 5s. or dismissal for 
any of the following acts : — 

1. Commencing work without their checks, unless 
special permission has been given. 

2. Taking or returning another’s oheok as well as 
their own. 

3. Smoking during working hours. 

4. Bringing intoxicating drink on the premises. 

5. Swearing, or using bad language. 

6. Throwing. 

7. Meddling or interfering with machinery or 
work with which they have no concern. 

8. Absenting themselves from work without 
permission. 

Unless a message is sent to the office or foreman, no 
excuse of illness will be entertained. 

9. Leaving the works on any pretence whatever, 
without permission from the office or foreman. No refusal 
will be given to any reasonable request, but the penalties 
will be rigidly enforced in suspected cases of drinking. 

By Order. 

& Co. 



411 
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APPENDIX VIII. 



A. DOCUMENT HANDED IN BY MISS G. M. TUCKWELL ON THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 



I 



List of Complaints (Tbuck) sent in to Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories 
April 1904, tjp to date, May, 1906. 



Occupation. 



Subject of Complaint. 



Further Particulars. 



Deductions in Respect of Disciplinary Fines. 



April 26, 1904 - 




Tarpaulin wag- 
gon-covers and 
sack making 


6d. fine for loss of a “ check”; 
check being paper on 
which _ the “ particulars ” 
are written. 




May 9, 1904- - 


Ul 


Feather curlers, 
scrapers and 
sewers 


Fine. If 5 minutes late, shut 
out, and 5d. deducted. 


Wages, 5s. per week, hours 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m., | hour for 
dinner. 


May 9, 1904- '■ 


V 1 


Gap makers 


Fine. If 10 minutes late, 
shut out and fined b day’s 
wages. 


Wages, cap cutters 6s- per 
week, stampers 7s. per 
week. Hours 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m., 1 hour for dinner. 


May 9, 1904 - 




Envelope 

malting 


Fine 2d. or 3d. if 10 minutes ! 
late, if earning 7s. or 8s. 
per week. 




May 9, 1804 


~ 


Upholstery 

trimming 

manufacturers 


Fine. If 10 minutes late, j 
sent home and 6d. de- , 
ducted. 


Wages 3s. per week, 2s. rise 
per year. 


January 23, 1905 




Jam manufac- 
turers 


Exorbitant deductions .Is. 6d. ! 
deducted for loss of key of ! 
locker — posted. 


Wages. In jam room 9s. per 
week standing money. In 
bottle-washing room, piece- 
work, average earnings 14s. 
per week. 


January 11, 1906 




Envelope 

makers 


Fine. Envelope folders are 
fined id. for every minute 
late, even on very foggy 
mornings. 




1898 - 


W 1 


J am factory 


Fine of 6d. if worker arrives i 
after the gates are shut (at . 
8 a.m.). 


Average 10s. wage. 


1898 - 


Xl 


Jam factory 


Fined if 1 minute late. 


Wages 9s. to 10s. 


1898 - 




Tieing and 
carrying 1 -lb. jars 


Id. if worker is not in the 
factory when the bell stops 
ringing. 










Id. for being 5 minutes late, 
or, which more often hap- 
pens, the worker is shut 
out of factory for half the i 
day, which means the loss 
of Is. 


Weekly wages from 8s. to 10 s. 


1898 - - - 


Yl 


Confectionery 

works 


Fines for being late ; 2d. 
weekly for Sick Club ; 
value of tools spoiled or 
lost either fined or de- 
ducted ; dismissal for 
swearing ; Id. for doctor ■ 
ljd. for Saturday hour 
short. Wages 5s. 9$d. 


The fines for unpunctuality 
vary from Id. to 6d, a 
worker who is late for the 
first time Id., the second 2 d, 
and so on. 






Jam factory 


2d. if worker a minute late, j 
girls over 18 are fined 2d. ! 
for every half hour lost, | 
those under Id; in the i 
case of men, 4d. the half | 
hour. 


The money goes towards pro- 
viding for an excursion in 
the summer. ,, 

Work paid at the rate of U a - 
an hour. 






J am factory 


In some cases workers fined 
Id. for unpunctuality, and, 

• if late more than twice, 
dismissed ; in others if 10 j 
minutes late i hour’s pay 
deducted. 


Wages 7s. to 8s. 
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List of Complaints (Truck) Sent in to Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector op Factories. — coni. 



Date. 


Firm., 


. Occupation. 


1898 - 


Z 1 


Jam factory. 


_ 


A 2 


Upholstering, 
silk trimmings, 






and tassels 


1904 - 


~ •- 


Shirt machinists 


- 


- 


Machinist : 
Pinafores, Over- 






alls, etc. 


— 


Wolverhampton, 






B 2 




- 


Belfast 


- 


- . 


.Manchester 


Home workers 


1905-6 - -• 


Shipley 


Mills 


1905-6 


Lancaster 


Embossing 

works 


1905-6 - 


London 


Printing works 


- 


London, C 2 


Cardboard 

manufacturers 


- 


Warwick 


- 




Manchester, 
D 2 . 


Cotton weaving 


- 


, London— E 2 


- 




Liverpool 


. Biscuit mauu-.-. 






facturer 


1905-6 


Deduction in Respect o 


London 


Printing works 




Kent; 


Paper factory 



Subject of Complaint. 



Further Particulars. 



Burns frequently oblige Wages from 8s. to 10s. 
workers to attend Guy's This firm dismisses its work- 
hospital ; in this case 2d. ers for such trifles as the 
is deducted from wages for fetching of hot water from 
every hour worker is ab- one floor to another, 
sent. A bad burn entails 



Rate of pay 3s. 6d. and 3s. 104 
per dozen. 



If worker is 10 minutes late 
she is sent home and 6d. 
deducted from her wages. 

If not in by 20 to 9 a.m. 
worker fined 3d. 

A worker who is 15 minutes 
late is shut out until the 
dinner hour. 

Making tea, Is. and 2s. fines. 
Eating bread and butter 
6d. Fined for talking. 
Pieceworkers, but fined If 
away half-a-day. 

Stated wage 6s. Bonus Id. 
on every shilling earned. 
If late ld.in the shilling de- 
ducted as Well aslosttlme. 

Fines for not shopping work 
at given hours. 

Fined 6d. for dropping bob- 
bin on the floor. Fines im- 
posed for laughing. Fines 
deducted from boys’ wages 
for breaking a window 
amounted to about 6s. 
Boys fined 6d. each, glass 
worth about 3s. 

Quarter day^s wages deduc- 
ted for beginning breakfast 
10 minutes before time. 

Learners, wages 3s. a week, 
have 3d. an hour deducted 
for lateness. 

Girls stopped 2d. for being 
late— pay 2d. an hour in 
machine room. 

Fined double time for being 
late. 

Id. for being late, 6d. going 
in at breakfast time, 2s. 6d. 
if a day off taken (piece- 
workers). 

Unpunctuality, play a fort- 
night, equals nne of 16s. 

Fine of 3d. for continuing to 

. pack one kind of biscuit 
when order unheard by 
girl had been given to pack 
another kind. 



Rate of pay 9s., 10s. 



of paper, _ paper passed 
through mill and sent to 
London, partly through 
the press when complaints 
sent that 4 sheets of 
broken had been found 
found which ought to 
have been laid out by the 
girls. _ Sheets could not be 
identified. Forewoman 
fines them 2s. each. 
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APPENDIX VIII.— cont. 



List of Complaints (Truck) Sent in to Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories— cow, 



Date. 


Firm. 


Occupation. 


Subject of Complaint. 


Further Particulars. 




London 


Printing works 


Forewoman, deduction of 5s. 
for damaged work, wages, 
25s. 

(Learners earning 3s. a 
week, deductions 3d. an 
hour for lateness). 




1905 - 


London 




Piece of silk lost, 9d. stopped 
out of girl’s wage. 




October 13, 1904 


F 2 


Jam manu- 
facturers. 


Exorbitant deductions: 3d. 
for each empty glass jar 
broken; full value 
charged if a iar contain- 
ing jam was broken ; 
although jam was not 
wasted, but put into the 
“mixed fruit tub” to be 
sold at a reduced price. 
(Manager says not worth 
it, but teaches girls to be 
careful). 




February 17,1905 


G2 


Wholesale 

clothiers 

(out-workers) 


Exorbitant deductions : 

Trouser finishing paid for 
at the rate of 2s. 3d. per 
dozen pairs— 9d. was de- 
ducted as buttons were 
sown on in wrong places 
on 1£ dozen pairs. 


The work was taken in by a 
cousin, but informant (an 
out- worker) had to go up to 
the factory and alter the 
buttons there herself, as 
well as having 9d. deducted 
from 3s. 4$d. 




London, H 2 


Mat making 
(Home work) 


If there is any defect in the 
mat such as a falling short 
of the exact length pre- . 
scribed owing to its being i 
too tightly woven, the 
. worker is compelled to buy 
the mat at its full price. 


Mats sqjd at Is. lid. each. 






Machining ju- 
venile suits. 
(Middlemen) 


If any defect in the work 
payment refused. 




1898 - 


» 1 2 


Tieing and 
carrying lib. 
jars. 


2d. for putting on a wrong 
label ; fines for breakages. 




1898 - 




Confectionery 

works. 


Value of tools spoiled or lost 
either fined or deducted. 
Dismissal for swearing. 






„ K 2 


Jam factory 


2s. 6d. charged for broken 
glasses, out of a wage of 10s. 
or 11s. per week. 








Maker of blouses 
and children’s 
tailor made 
frocks and sailor 
suits 


Occasional deductions. 


Example, is. 6d. deducted 
in the case of ties not being 
pressed, for blouses for 
which 5s. per dozen expect- 
ed, worker received 3s. 3d. 




» L 2 


Blouse and skirt 
maker. 


Payment stopped or deduc- 
tions made in cases where 
work required alteration. 


Example. In the case of 
skirts (at 5s. per dozen) pay- 
ment stopped for half a day ; 
on li dozen blouses at 3s. 
per dozen, in which strap- 
ping was omitted because 
of worker’s illness, 2s. 4tL 
was deducted. 




„ M 2 


Blouse makers 

. 


Deductions made for slight 
faults in work ; also worker 
must supply materials for 
trimming blouses if that 
given her is not sufficient. 


Examples. When in stitching 

the armhole of a blouse the 

velvet ; caught, a worker 
had 8s. deducted, ana was 
obliged to keep the blouse. 
On other occasions 9a. ana 
2s. 6d. were deducted tot 
extra trimming on casbmer 
blouses made with 36 tuck 
and 12 bands of narrow 
velvet ribbon, which a 
paid for at the rate of 3s. b 
per dozen. 
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Ijst os' Complaints (Truck) Sent in to Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories — con 



Date. 


Fii-m. 


Occupation. 


Subject of Complaint. 


Further Particulars. 


— 


London, N 2 


Blouse makers 


Deductions made for altera- 
tions. 


Any alterations required are 
made by the in-workers ; 
an out-worker had 2s. 
deducted from work paid 
for at the rate of 6s. per 
dozen, (blouses.) 


1904 - - - 


„ O 2 


Shirt makers 


When a shirt is wrongly cut 
the worker is fined or allow- 
ed to buy the shirt. 






„ P2 


Makers of 
underclothing 


Deductions are made where 
work is damaged, and cer- 
tain work is paid for at a 
reduced rate. 


Example. In the case of a 
chemise soiled through 
being caught in a machine, 
Is. 2d. was deducted. 






Deductions for Materials Supplied. 




May 5th, 1904 - 


„ Q2 


Blouse 

manufacturers 


Exorbitant deductions, $d. in 
every Is. earned, for steam 
to drive the machines. 6d. a 
week for cotton. If earning 
over 6s. a week, 2d. a week 
is deducted for kitchen girl. 


Kitchen girl only gets 8s. 6d. 
a week, though nearly ] 00 
girls pay the 2d. 


May 6th, 1904 - 




Blouse 

manufacturers 


Deductions. Jd. in every Is. 
earned for steam to drive 
the machines, lOd. a week 
to a girl for finishing. Id. 
for each needle broken. 
Average earnings 9s. per 
week. 




- 


London 


- 


id. a week for dispensary 
(£62 a year). 




1906 - 


Leeds 
R 2 




Deductions for cook 2d. 400 
machinists pay equals £3 
6s. 8d. per. week. Cook re- 
ceives 1 4s. (?) (For lateness 
6 minutes 2d.) 






Liverpool 
S 2 




Fining for accidents to 
machinery, 4 girls fined 
Is. a week till repairs paid 
for. Wages 10s. or lls. 






Glasgow 


- 


Fine of 6d. for rope needed 
to mend loom. 




1905 - 


Newcastle 




6d. a month for medical 
examination of lead 
workers. 






Leeds 
T 2 


- 


Particulars books paid for. 




~ 


Manchester 


Clothing Factory 


id. in the shilling for power. 






■■ 




3d. to 6d. for power. 




— 


„ U 2 


- 


Cotton, 78. 6d. Power, 3d. 
Wages 18s. lOd. Received 
lls. id. 






” 


” 


Rucking 16 blouses, earned 
Is. 10a.(took three-quarters 
of a day. Cotton, Is. 4d, 
Wage earned, 6d. 






Wolverhampton 




Respirators charged for. 






Edmonton 
V 2 




2d. deducted for cooking 
from all who earn 4s. 2d. or 
over, whether cook shop 
used or not. 
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APPENDIX VIII. — coni. 



List oj? Complaints (Truck) sent in to Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector op Factories-^ 



Date. 


Firm. 


Occupation. ' 


Subject of Complaint. 


Further Particulars. 




Manchester 
W l 




2d..for steam, buy cotton and 
string for piping. (Cotton, 
3$d. a cop, equals one dozen 
skirts.) Girls buy spoilt 
work. Can’t unpick. Er- 
rors fault of cutter, giver- 
out, or machine cleaner 
often. A girl earned 5s. Gd. 
in week and had to buy a 
3s. 4d. skirt. This hap- 
pened three times in a few 
months. Spoiled work is 
generally raffled, Id. each. 








Cap making 


Id. out of every Is. stopped 
for steam. Finishing, 
sewing and lining Id. to 
2d. for 6 dozen. Best caps 
Id. to 2d. for 3 dozen. 








Dress skirts 


2d. a week stopped for steam. 
Girls get 3d. each skirt. 
(Sold at 5s. lid. and 
6s. lid.) Can make two 
in a morning. 6d. for very 
fancy ones. 




1905-6 


Liverpool 




Girls fined for accidents to 
the machinery. 




" 




Cap finishing 


Is. 4d. deducted for cotton 
from wages of 7s. or 8s. 
per week. 




1904 . - - 

1904 - l 




'Jam factory 
Tent making . 


3s. 6d. for clogs : mackintosh 
aprons have also to be pro- 
vided by workers. 

From weekly wages of 8s. 5d., 
3s. 2d. is deducted for 
thread, Id. for oil, and Id. 
for hot water for tea ; from 
weekly earnings of 10s. 5cL, 
•3s. deducted, also Ld. for . 
oil and ld. for hot water- 




1904 - - . 




Coat finishing. 
Government 
work 


6d. for a reel of thread; 
I s. Id.' a reel of silk. Where 
workers fail to comply 
with the firm’s rule that 
trousers given out must be 
numbered, payment is 
refused. 


The buying of thread and silk 
inside the factory is com- 
pulsory, and the value of 
the amount used deducted 
weekly ; this averages Is. 


1904 - - 


— 


Shirt machinists 


Has to buy cotton and oil. 


Rate of payment 3s. 6d. and 
3s. lOd. per dozen. 






Machining shirts 


ld. must be paid by each 
worker for a girl to sweep 
up; 


Fifty workers pay Id., and the 
■ girl who sweeps up receives 
3s. 6d. per week. 






Machinist : 
Pinafores, 
overalls, etc. 


Front every shilling, id. is 
deducted for steam : ld. 
a week is charged for 
kitchenmaid,ld. for broken 
needles. 


At least 100 girls contribute 
ld. weekly towards m 
wages of the kitchenniaid. 




~ 


— 


ld. to Hospital box, paid 
voluntarily. 




1898 - 




Confectionery 

works 


2d. weekly sick club ; ld. for 
doctor. 


When ill, workers are paid 
wages for three weeks i 
addition to club money. 






J am factory 


2s. 6d. paid by workers to- 
wards an annual excursion. 




May 7, 1906 \ 




Shirt and 
millinery 
manufacturers 


Exorbitant deductions : — 
Girls are paid 3s. 6d. per 
week for buttonholing and’ 
sewing on buttons ; and 
have to pay 2d. per week 
for cleaning work rooms. 
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APPENDIX VIII.— cord. 



List of Complaints (Truck) sent in to Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector oe Factories — coni. 



Date. 


Firm. 


Occupation. 


Subject of Complaint. 


Further Particulars. 


- 


Leeds 


The ] 

Boot and Shoe 


Bonus System. 

Any worker earning 15s. (time 
work) must make £l piece 
work. For every Is. over 
£1, 6d. received. For 
every Is. over 25s., 3d. 
received. 




- 


London 


Deductions I 
Bag factory 
Jam factory 


)ifficult to Classify. 

Take off extra halfpenny, 
Folding 24d. a hundred. 

No odd halfpence. 






Lancashire 


B( 

Indiarubber 

Works 

Laundry 


JUNTY. 

Very slack in winter. Girls 
get Id. per pair for goloshes, 
make 8s. to 10s. A “ stand- 
ing wage ” of 6s. a week. 

Of anything they earn over 
that they get half as 
bounty. If they earn less 
than 68. they will get 
mulcted of deficiency next 
week. Gives great power 
to overlookers. Girls dare 
not speak. 

Instance of deductions in- 
flicted for work not dam- 
aged by the. worker herself, 
la. per pair paid for go- 
loshes, Id. stopped for 
every shoe spoilt. . This 
frequently happens in the 
drying room. 

Workers kept waiting for 
wages. Example. October 
12th kept from 12 noon to 
7 p.m., 4d. a week deducted 
for use of mess room. 




- 


Fi 


nes put togethe 
Clothiers 


r to show Total Amount. 

Is. for being late, 3|d. for 
cotton, deducted from a 
wage amounting to 2s. 10£d. 
4d. for fines, 7 •Ad. for cotton 
from a 6s. wage. 




- 


- 


Destination of 


Fines and Deductions. 


Fines go to provide -excursion! 
in summer. Wages ljd. 
hour. 

2s. 6d. deducted for annual 
excursion. 

Id. to hospital box paid vol- 
untarily. 


- ■ 


- 


Piece Work. 

— Fines and deductions are 

constant for piece work. 
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APPENDIX VIII.— cont, 



B. DOCUMENTS HANDED IN BY MISS G. ML TUCKWELL ON THE TWENTY-THIRD DAY 



Girls’ Budgets. 
Instance A. 



Rent, one room 

Cost of food 

Fuel and light 

Washing. (Have to do my own.) 

Fares. (Have to walk.) 

Insurance. (The ratepayers must bury me.) 

Sick - 

Union 

Amusement. (Out of the question.) 

Clothes. (When necessary to buy any, have 
go short of food.) 



Instance B. 



Rent 

Firing and light - 

Laundry 

Food 

Fares 

Etc. (Union, Sick Club, Insurance) 



Total 



Rent, single room (kept clean by herself) 

Food 

Bus fares (average) 

Church and Mission 
Union (and Sick Club) 

Clothes, say 

-Saved (holidays, emergencies) 

Total 14 0 

She did her own laundry and walked half the way to 
and from her work. 



s 


<L 


- 6 


9 


• 8 


0 


- I 


3 




4 


a 


4 


■ IB 




s. 


d. 


■ 4 


0 


- 1 


3 


- - 


10 


- 7 


0 


- 1 


0 


' - 


11 


- 16 


0 


s. 


d. 


- 4 


0 


- 6 


6 


- - 


8 


- - 


3 


- - 




- 1 


2* 


- 1 


0 



Exhibit No. 2. 



Copy Pay Tickets. 

No. 838. 



Wages earned 71 

Less fine for being late - . - - l 

19-6-06. „ for wasting time - - - - 3 

23-6-06. „ for labelling contrary to in- 
structions 3 

Wages paid 10 OJ 



pro N 3. 

No. 776. 



Wages earned - - 3 9 

Less fine for being late - - - - 7 

Wages paid 3 2 

pro N. 3. 



No. 668. 
s. i 

Wages earned 5 1 

Less fine for being late - - - - - 

Aug. 28. „ „ wasting time away from 

work - 3 

Wages paid - - - - 4 10 

pro N. 3. 

No. 798. 

s. d. 

Wages earned 7 11} 

Less fine for being late - - - - 6 

Aug. 30. „ „ ----- 3 

Wages paid 7 2} 

pro N. 3. 



Exhibit No. 3. 



List of Fines in a Clothing Factory. 



tbe *“ ,0 V ' ria “ ral !>*‘ ™ bo™ 
or standing about the doorway. Fine, 2d. 

2 . W.ge loot, j„ feme not bo ol 

done mth. These boot, mn 
not ho mitten in, ot m my my defaced, fine, 2d. 

into £ jasi “”*■ *» * «■ 

Xt£ e “ ipine ' shmtinB » “ 

5. Any workhand leaving her place in the room witho, 
sufficient reason. Fine, 2d. witnoi 

..tJH 7 "“* h “ d disobeying he, foreman or mi, 

3" S w 1 ”” 8 "* 88 18 mbi “‘ to * 

J&zsssss * ’■*** 



9. Any workhand taking work out without it being 
entered when it should be. Fine, 6d. 

10. No workhand to take any work out of the room. 
Fine, Is. 

11. Losing or soiling garment tickets, for each ticket 
Fine, Jd. 

12. Losing or destroying file tickets. Fine, 2d. 

13. Putting tickets into wrong bundles. Fine, 2d. 

14. Bad work which cannot be llered, damages snd 
loss of material to be paid for by the workhand. 

16. No workhand allowed to light the gas, or touch 
the electric lights or apparatus connected therewith 
any way. Fine, 6d. 

16. Any workhand changing from one machine M 
another without leave of the mechanic. Fine, Is- 

17. No person to take any screw or other p&rt ^ on! 
her maohine for any purpose. Fine, 6d. 
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Typical Contracts in Textile Factories in Belfast under Track Act, 1896, in respect of Deductions and other 
^ Conditions. 

A. 



I. — Fines. 

1. Each person shall be at his or her place of work at 
the time of starting machinery, both in the morning 
and after meals, or be liable to the following fines, unless 
permission has been granted by the manager or foreman, 
or evidence to the satisfaction of the manager of inability 
to work be produced : — 

(а) For late attendance up to ten minutes after 
time of starting, Id. At ten minutes from time of 
starting the gate will be closed and no person ad- 
mitted until next starting time without special leave. 

(б) For absence from work during any morning, 
2d. ; during any forenoon or afternoon, 3d. 

2. No person except those regularly appointed for the 
purpose, shall clean, or attempt to clean any dangerous 
part of the machinery while in motion, under a penalty 
of 2s. j nor shall any person whomsoever clean or attempt 
to clean, any part of the machinery when such act would 
incur risk or injury to said person or others, or to the 
machinery itself, under a penalty not exceeding 5s. and 
to discharge without notice. 

3. An y person going into another room than that in 
which he or she is employed, or leave his or her appointed 
place without a reasonable excuse or permission of the 
manager or foreman (which permission shall not un- 
reasonably be withheld), shall be liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding 6d. 

4. No person may, on any pretence whatever, bring 
wifh him, or her, or by any means introduce strangers 
into the works, without leave of the employer or manager. 
Any person committing a breach of this rule shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 5s. for every such offence, 
or to discharge without notice. 

5. Any person bringing matches or intoxicating liquor 
into the works, or found drunk, disorderly, quarrelling, 
smoking, using bold or impudent language, or making 
a breach of the rules of modesty, shall bo liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 5s., or to discharge without notice. 

6. Any person bringing into the works knitting, needle- 
work, books, 'newspapers, or other articles likely to cause 
waste of time, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Is. . 



working days. No person shall be discharged without 
receiving a fortnight’s notice, except for incompetence or 
breach of these or other rules for which discharge with- 
out notice is provided, or other sufficient misconduct. 
Children and young persons under sixteen years of age 
shall, at the time they give notice, produce, if required, 
a written permission from their parents or guardians to 
leave the employment. 

(а) Before getting a discharge every weaver must 
leave yam straight, in good order, and looms clean. 

(б) Any weaver unnecessarily stopping a loom, or 
refusing to commence work when called upon to do 
so, by either foreman or manager, shall be liable to 
a fine not exceeding Is., or to discharge without 
notice. 

12. No person shall be engaged or dismissed, except 
by the employer, or manager or foreman, nor will he or 
she be engaged without a written discharge from the last 
employer. A worker obtaining employment by unfair 
means, while under engagement with another employer, 
will at once be discharged. 

13. If at any time a number of workers in any one 
department strike, or decline to work, it shall be com- 
petent for the manager (when he has satisfied himself 
that those having left off work will not return and fulfil 
their engagements) to discharge without notice all or so 
many of the workers in all or any of the departments 
in the factory as he shall think fit, and the persons so 
discharged shall not be entitled to any compensation in 
lieu of notice. 

EH . — Deductions in Respect of Damaged Goods. 

14. A deduction not exceeding Is. for each offence will 
be made from the wages of winders for bad knots, soft 
pirns or spools, mixing of yams, excessive waste, dirt, and 
all descriptions of inferior or careless work. 

15. A deduction, to the full or partial extent of the 
damage, for each offence will be made from the wages of 
warpers and dressers for slack beams, sunk selvages, 
latched yarn, bad knots, missed marks, dirty threads, 
oil or other stains, and all descriptions of inferior or 
careless work. 



7. Any person using party expressions or wearing 
colours calculated to annoy others, shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding 2s. 6d., or to discharge without notice. 

8. No person shall take or use a light of any description 

„ in the factory unless same be enclosed in a lamp or lan- 
tern, well protected, so as to prevent the possibility of 
any injury by fire, and any poison breaking this rule shall 
he liable to a fine not exceeding Is. ' 

9. Any person who shall be found loitering or neglecting 
_iia or her work, or causing others to neglect work, shall be 

liable to a fine not exceeding 3d. for each such offence, 
and if such misconduct be persisted in shall be liable to 
discharge without notice. 

10. No person may carry either into or out of the 
works any concealed parcel, can, or article of any descrip- ■ 
fion ; and any person found attempting to do so shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding Is. The gatekeeper, or other 
person appointed to act for him (who in case of female 
workers shall be a woman), must be permitted to search 
any one suspected of infringing this rule ; any person 
refusing to allow such search may be refused permission 

enter the works, and may be discharged without 
notice at the discretion of the manager. 

E -— Deductions in the Nature of Fines on improperly 
leaving Employment. 

?11. Each person is required to give a fortnight’s notice 
ore leaving, such notice to be given to the manager of 
, . ore 8 o’clock on the morning of notice-day, 
notice must be worked up in twelve full consecutive 
411. 



16. A deduction not exceeding 3d. for each offence will 
be made from the wages of drawers-in for crammed or 
empty splits or wrong drafts, and, in addition, the 
work shall be made right without further payment. 

17. Every beam of yam must be evenly and well 
woven into good cloth, and taken out only at the cut 
marks, free from crammed or empty splits, dropped warp, 
yam out, weft slubs or ravels, floats, catches, shires, 
rough selvages, wrong drafts, broken shots, broken 
patterns, dirt, stains, and all other imperfections that 
the worker can reasonably be expected to avoid. For 
any of the above faults the weaver will be held liable 
to the full or partial extent of the damage at the option 
of the employer or manager. 

18. A deduction to the full or partial extent of the 
damage will be made from the wages of tenters for cloud- 
ing, slack cloth, webs not containing the specified shots, 
or for other defects reasonably preventable. 

19. A deduction to the full or partial extent of the 
damage, will be made from the wages of any person for 
neglect of duty, leading to or oausing defective work. 

20. Any person who shall steal, purloin, embezzle, or 
otherwise illegally make away with any yam, cloth, or 
any other portion whatever of the property, or shall 
wilfully, carelessly or maliciously cut, destroy or damage 
the same, or any portion of the premises, shall be liable 
to the full extent of tho damage, and may be instantly 
discharged at the discretion of the manager, whether or 
not he or she be also prosecuted at law. 

Y 
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APPENDIX VIII .—coni. 

Exhibit No. 4. — cant. 

' ~B. 



0 3. — Belfast. 

Reflations and Conditions of Work. 

All workers are requested to take particular notice of 
these regulations, subject to which they are employed, 
and to the provisions of which they are liable in pur- 
suance <)f the Truck Act, 1896. 

Any worker may on request obtain from the employer, 
free of charge, a copy of these regulations and conditions. 

1. The working day shall be divided into two half 
days, one from 8.30 a.m. till 1 p.m., the other from 2 p.m. 
till 6.30 p.m., the interval of an hour from 1 p.m. till 
2 p.m. being allowed for dinner. 

2. All workers must bo in their places in the workroom 
at 8.30 a.m. Any worker not in her place in the work- 
room before 8.35 a.m. shall be liable to a fine of Id. Any 
worker arriving after 8.45 a.m. shall not be allowed 
to work during that half day. 

3. After dinner hour every worker must be in her 
place in the workroom at 2 p.m. Any worker not in her 
place in the workroom before 2.5 p.m. shall be liable to 
a fine of ld. Any worker arriving after 2.15 p.m. shall not 

. be allowed to work during the remainder of the day. 

4; Any .worker . preparing, to leave his or her place of 
work before the-bell sound shall be liable to a fine of 2d. ; 
or,' in case of frequent, breaches of this- regulation,, to 
instant dismissal. 



9. Workers are requested to return immediately all 
badly folded work whioh is handed out to them for aewinv • 
if such badly folded work is accepted by any worker and 
worked upon she shall be liable in respect of any defect, 
and shall be charged with the actual loss in respect thereof 

10. Any worker injuring any materials or property of 
the employer, or doing work in a bad or negligent manner 
whether the defect in said work be in outting, folding) 
sewing, washing, smoothing, or otherwise due to any act’ 
omission or default of the worker, shall be liable to'a de- 
duction from her wages in respect of such injury or defect 
of a sum not exceeding the actual or estimated damage 
or loss occasioned to the employer. Every -worker 
against whom such a claim shall be made shall be required 
to sign a note of the said actual or estimated damage or 
loss, and shall be given a copy of such claim. ■ In case 
of refusal to sign such note, the worker shall he liable 
to instant dismissal. 

11. All workers shall observe good order and decorum 
while in the factory, and shall not do anything which 
shall interfere with the proper and orderly conduct 
thereof or, of any department. A fine of 3d., (or less, at 
the discretion of the employer) shall be paid by each 
worker guilty of any infringement of this rule. 

Fines' Chargeable to the Employees is 

" Packing Room, etc. w 



5. Any worker absent from her work without leave 
shall be liable, at the option -of the employer, to a fine 
of 3d. -for every -half day’s absence or instant dismissal, 
unless such absence can be accounted for to the satis- 
faction of the employer., 

6. Any piece worker desiring to leave may do so a* 
such time as she shall have finished the piece of work . 

‘ at which -she- shall be then employed. Discharges shall 
be given to those workers only as have given before 
leaving one week’s- notice, such notice to be given on . 
pay-day before 10 a.m. "" 



7. Books shall be taken, to the office on Tuesday after- 
noon for payment on the Friday following. 



8. All workers must count their work on receiving same, 
and immediately call the attention of the forewoman 
or proper person to all short3, otherwise- they will be held 
reapp^rbl^ .Jor.a.nd. /changed- ydth, the actual trade, value 
qp, estimated cost, of 8^4- shorts.. Eops shall be charged 



Wasting' time away from work : - ■ • - .- 

Eating biscuits • • - ■ -- ■■ - 

Packing biscuits badly and contrary to instructions 
Labelling tins badly and contrary to instructions-- 
Icing biscuits badly and contrary to instructions • 
Ticketing tins wrongly - ... - . * * 

Weighing tins or packets .wrongly ... ,r 

Dusting tins carelessly - - . - - .- • 

Disobedience - 
Not wearing sleeves .♦ . 

Careless bag making - . - - - - - . ■ 

Not sending in time sheet or piece-work sheet - - Id- 

Errors on piece-work sheet - - - - • Id. 



Fines for Lateness. 



4 tq-yilA .minutes, . 
15, „ .29 „ ... . 

36, „• .44 .. 



Exhibit No. 5. 



Wage Sheets in (Jmthing.'Factobies.’ 1 . 







2— Cook. B— 


lenevolence. 


'’•^-Fines. S— 


ewing 






■ -A 


i -'Date. 


Gross Wage. 


Deductions. 


Deducted 


Analysis of total deductions. 












C. ‘ 


B. 


F. 


' s. 


Oct. 


8, 1902 * ' • 


" 8. 
14 


d. 

61 


s. 

'2 


d. 

24 


' * : 15'2 


d. 

1 


d. 


d. 


2 14- 


» 


8, „ - 


9 


?4 . 


1’ 


04 


107 


1 


1 


- 


0 10 


» 


22, „ 


io 


31 


0 


114 


9-3 


1 


_ 




old 


Nov. 


5, „ 1 •«-.»: . .. 


' 8 


6* 


1' 


04‘ 


• - i 2‘2 


1- ■ 


1 - 


- 


o io» 


i) 


19, „ *• i- - 


n 


74 


1 


9 






_ 


- 1 


1 8 


Dec. 


3, „ 


15 


2 


1 


3 


■ 8-2 


1 .. 


1 . 




1 1 


» 


17, „ 


15 


101 


1 


104' 


11-8 . 


1 


2 


- 


1 74 


Jan. 


31, „ 


7 


41 


0 


114 


13 


1 


_ 


- 


o 104. 


14, 1903 A - 


17 


61 


2 


0 


11-4 


1 




8 


1.3 
1, 74. 


» 


28, 


17 


6 


■ 2 


14 






_ 


5 


Feb. 


11, „ 


19 


3 


2 


3 


11-7 


1 


_ 


6 


1 8 
1 34, 


Mar. 




16 


6 


2 


14 






_ 


9 


11, „ 


13 


61 


2 


2 


16-0 


1 


. 


10 


1. 3 


” 




16 


3 


2 


2 






_ 


8 


1 8 


Apri 


8, „ . 


9 


24 


O 


6 


5-4 


1 


' 




0 5 
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APPENDIX VIII.-- ami. 
Exhibit No. 5. — cont. 




C — Cook. B — Benevolence. F — Fines. S — Sewing. 



Date. 


Gross Wage. 


Deductions. 


Deducted 
per cent. 


Analysis of total deductions. 


C. 


B. 


F. 


S. 


Machine Work Book. 


s. d. 


s. d. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


s. d. 


Sept., 1902 - 




5 41 


0 6 


7'7 


1 


- 


- 


0 4 


H ii 




7 3 


0 6 


6-9 


1 


- 


- 


0 5 


°ct, „ . 




9 2 


0 111 


10-4 


1 


- 


- 


0 101 


H » 




8 81 


0 6 


5-7 


1 


- 


- 


0 5 


Nov., „ 




12 41 


0 111 


7-7 


1 




“ 


0 101 


» i. 




7 51 


0 7 


7-8 


1 


- 


1 


0 5 


Dee., „ 




11 31 


0 6 


4-4 


1 


“ 


" 


0 5 


» 




7 10 


0 6 


6'4 


1 


- 




0 5 . 


ii „ 




13 9 


1 Oi 


7-6 


1 


1 


- 


0 101 


Jan, 1903 - 




13 2 


0 111 


7'3 


1 






0 101 


■i „ 




14 5 


1 11 


7-8 


1 


1 


1 


0 101 


„ - 




8 9 


0 111 


10-9 


1 


- 


- 


0 101 


Mar., n 




17 6 


0 111 


5-5 


1 


- 


- 


0 101 


ii „ 


. 


5 2 


0 6 


9-7 


1 


- 




0 5 


ipril, „ . 




6 101 


0 9 


10'9 


1 


- 


- 


0 8 


%, „ - 








8-1 


1 


- 




0 5 


June, „ 




5 61 


0 6 


9-0 


-i 


- 




0 5 


ii „ . 




12 0 


0 111 


8-0 


1 


- 


- 


0 101 






16 71 


1 6 


9-0 


1 


1 


- 


1 4 






12 0 


0 111 


8-0 


1 


~ 




0 101 



ill. y 2 
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C— Cook. B— Benevolence. F— Fines. S— Sewing. 







Deductions. 


Deducted 


Analysis of total deductions. 






per cent. 


C. 


B. 


F. 


s. 


July, 1903 - 


17 2} 


0 11} 


5-6 


1 


- 


- 


0 10} 


„ » 


c in 


0 7 


8-4 


1 


1 


- 


0 5 


Nov., „ - 


5 11 


0 1 


1'4 


1 


- 


- 


_ 


„ » 


: 6 105 


0 fi 


7"i 


1 


- 


- 


0 5 


Dec., „ 


5 8} 


0 7 


103 


1 


- 


- 


0 6 


Jan., 1904 - 


9 6| 


0 G 


5-2 


1 


- 


- 


0 5. 


.» ' » - - - 


12 2} 


0 d 


4-1 


1 


- 


- 


0 5 1 


Feb., „ - - - 


23 3 


1 5 


G'l 


1 


- 


- 


1 4 


Mar., „ 


22 0 


0 11} 


4-4 


1 


- 


- 


0 10J 


April, „ 


3 11 


0 5 


10'G 


- 


- 


- 


0 5- 


” » - - - 


3 6} 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


May, „ ..... 


8 3 


0 Cl 


6-6 


1 


-• 


- 


0 5} 


» » - - 


6 2} 


0 7} 


101 


1 


1 


_ 


' 0 5} 


June, „ - : - 


14 3 


1 5 


lO'O 


1 


- 


- 


1 4. 


ii « 


13 1 


1 0 


7‘6 


1 


- 


- 


0 11 


July, „ - 


5 2} 


0 6} 


10‘4 


1 


- 


- 


0 5} 


» » * - - 


13 11 


1 0 


7-2 


1 


- 


_ 


0 11 


Aug., „ . . . 


14 11} 


1 0 


6'7 


1 ' 


- 


- 


0 11 


FraisHTOO Work Book. 
Nov., 1902 - 


8 9} 


0 7} 


71 


1 


1 


- 


0 5} 


12 2} 


0 3 


21 


1 




1 


0 I 


Dec., „ 


11 4} . 


0 1 


~~ 0-7 


1 


- 


- 


- 


.. » 


7 6 


0 3 


3-3 


1 


- 


2 


_ 


Jan., 1903 - 


12 10 


0 1 


0-6 


1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


April, „ - - - 


14 9 


0 4 


23 


1 


1 


1 


. o 1 


>. .. 


5 2 


0 1 


re 


1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


May, „ - 


14 6 


0 1 


0-6 


1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


* i. - - - 


13 8} 


0 2 


1-2 


1 


■ - 


_ 


0 I 


H >1 


8 10} 


0 1 


0'9 


1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


June, „ 


11 5} 


0 2 


1-5 


1 


1 


_ 


- 


” » - - 


22 9} 


0 1 


0-3 


1 


_ 


_ 


— 


July. „ - - . 


10 5 


0 3} 


2-8 


1 


- 


- 


0 2} 


1. » 


13 1 


0 1 


0-6 


1. 


_ 




__ 


Aug., „ - - . 


3 8} 


0 2 


4'5 


.1 


1 


_ 




» .1 


| 19 5} 


0 1 


0-4 


1 


_ 




_ 


Sept., „ 


| 18 7 


1 1 


5‘8 


: 1 


_ 


2 


0 10- 


» ii 


: 23 4 


0 2 


1'2 


1 

■1 






0 1 


Oct., „ 


9 3} 


0 1 


| . 0‘9 


_ 


_ 






20 1 1} 


0 1 


! 01 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Nov, „ 


i 8 6} 

| 10 04 


0 3 
0 4} 


; 2-9 

! 3*7 


1 


1 


- 


0 I 
0 31 


Dec., „ . . 


1 8} 














Jan, 1904 - 


i 7 51 


1 0 1 


! n 


1 






_ 


I « IH 


1 0 3} 




1 


_ 


_ 


0 2} 


1- 


12 5} 


j 0 ■; 


4-0 


1 


- 


- 


0.5 
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APPENDIX IX. 



DOCUMENTS PUT IN BY Mr. E. CADBURY. 



Exhibit No. 1. 



Rules and Regulations in Force at CadbttrwBros., Ltd., prior toT1899. 



Rules. 

' 1. Each employe to have a copy of these rules. 

Hours of Work for Men and Women. 

2 When on full time 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Saturdays, 6 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. for men ; for girls, 
6 a.m. to 1.20 p.m. When these times are altered special 
notice will be given. 

Entrance. 

N 3. The entrances to the factory are through the lodge 
for girls, and back entrance for men. No-one allowed 
to enter or leave any other way. 

, Checks. 

4. Every employe will be provided with a numbered 
check, to be hung in the lodge every time they enter and 
the time will be reckoned according as these checks are 
deposited. Any one failing to deposit the check, will be 
fined Id. and reckoned as absent. Any one depositing 
any other check besides their own, fined 2s. 6d. Fines 
for being late are as follows : Day workers stopped. Id. 
each time late, also full time according to wages received. 
Piece-workers stopped : Men, fine Id. each time late and 
wages in proportion ; girls, Id. for the first half-hour 
and |d. for each subsequent half-hour, any piece-worker 
being absent a whole day without sending word or asking 
leave beforehand stopped for the whole or half of day at 
this rate. 

Lodge Rules. 

6. The times for closing doors are as under : — From 
6ttr6.5a.m., 8.60 to 9 a.m., 2 to 2.5 p.m. No one allowed 
to leave the works during work hours without a pass, 
which may be obtained from the foreman or forewoman 
of the works, or those deputed to act in their absence. 
Pine, 2s. 6d. 

Dressing- Rooms. 

6. On entering, all clothing not needed for wearing in the 
works to be put in the dressing-rooms, which will be kept 
locked during work hours. 

Every man and girl will be expeoted to have on a clean 
jacket, apron or pinafore, on Monday morning, and will not 
be allowed to work without. 

Beginning Work. 

-7. Every employe will be expected to be at his or her 
post, five minutes after stated time of beginning work. 
Pine, 6d. 

Children. 

8. Those who have passed the Fourth Standard, allowed 
to work at thirteen, no others employed under fourteen. 
Avery child must bring a copy of his or her birth certifi- 
cate, for the doctor’s inspection. 

Loitering. 

9. A fine of Is. for any one found in any part of the 
t ac or y- awa y from where they work, without satisfactory 



Meals. 

10. Half an hour allowed for breakfast, from 8.20 to 
• . and one hour for dinner, from 1 till 2 p.m. 
During meal hours no one shall remain in the factory, 
tood shall be eaten in the work rooms. Fine, Is. 



Kitchen. 

11. Food is cooked free of cost in the general kitchen. 
Cooking or taking meals in places other than dining-room 
or gardens not allowed. Fine, Is. 

Factory Closed. 

12. No one allowed in the factory before work hours 
begin, or after they close, except with special permission. 

Steam Whistle. 

13. Time will be kept by the steam whistle, and no one 
to leave work till the whistle has blown. Fine, fid. 

Baskets, etc. 

14. No employ^ to bring any basket or bag into the 
factory, all these to be left in the dining or dressing-rooms. 
Fine, Is. 

Stealing. 

15. Any one taking anything however small from the 
premises, will be fined, expelled, or prosecuted, as the 
firm shall decide. 

Fire. 

16. As a precaution against fire, smoking is strictly 
prohibited on the premises, and none but safety matches 
shall be used on the place. Fines in either case, 2s. 6d. 
The foreman of each department is responsible for seeing 
that the fire buckets are kept full of water. 

Playing with Bdts. 

17. Any one playing with machine belts, shafting or 
pulleys, will be heavily fined 

Morning Reading. 

18. A short religious service is held between 8.50 and 
9, to which all are invited. As the time is taken out 
of working hours, those not attending the service must go 
on with their work as usual, or be fined Is. 

Waste. 

19. Dropping chocolate, etc. As a precaution against 
waste, and to secure cleanliness, a fine of £d. will be 
enforced for each piece of chocolate, etc., dropped on the 
floor and not picked up. A fine of Is. is imposed for 
throwing any material about, and full value stopped for 
any property wilfully damaged or destroyed. 

Sick Club. 

20. The sick club, and infectious disease club, are 
managed by a representative committee appointed 
annually by the members. All workpeople wifi, be ex- 
pected to join these two clubs after having been twelve 
weeks in the factory. The rules for the same may be 
obtained from the secretary. Anyone coming to work, 
knowing that there is infectious disease at home, is liable 
to be discharged immediately. 

Clubs. 

21. No club for the sale of watches, jewellery, groceries, 
books, photographs, or any other article is allowed to be 
conducted on the premises, and no collection will be 
allowed to take place in the works without the express 
permission of the firm, except voluntary collections for 
presents to those who are leaving their employment. 
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' Disturbances, etc, 



22. Any one creating a disturbance during work hours, 
or in the dining-rooms, will be fined m proportion to the 



Hospital Saturday. 

23. For Hospital Saturday, which falls in May, a 
collection is made, the amount of Id. in the Is., or about 
half a day’s wages, being deducted from all wages exceed- 
ing 6s. during the week, from those who have been em- 
ployed four months and upwards. 



Heads of Departments. 

24. Every foreman,' and forewoman, will be held 
responsible for preserving order among the hands under 
their charge, keeping their workrooms neat and tidy, 
enforcing these fines, and also for watching stock. 



Shop Rules. 

26. All employes to conform to the rules* .of the - shop -in 
which they work, and to obey in alll casbs Orders of foreman * 
or forewoman. 



IX . — conk 



Hoi way 8. 

26. Bank Holidays, also three or four days at Christmas, 
and usually about ten days during the last week of July 
and beginning of August, returning after the Bank Holiday. 
These, however, depend on business arrangements. 

Fines. 

27. ' All fines except for late time' to be paid to sick fund 
or to Hospital Saturday, each foreman and forewoman 
to have a book for entering up such fines. 

Alterations. 

28. We reserve to ourselves the right to alter, or resoind, 

any of these rules, and also to make new rules, but in case 
of'such alteration, due notice will be given on.the notice 
boards round the place. • s.v .' •• 

Every one working upon these premises, though hot our 
own workpeople, will, while upon the premises, be subject 
to aU the rules as above, which are applicable. 

. I :-i: CADBURY BROTHERS. 

November, 1896. 



Exhibit No. 2. ' 



System now nr tfoiRbE' fa MAnsrraiOTSrG Discipline, and Statistics o? -Owencm- 

Punishments, 1899-1906; . .. 



1. Girls’ Departments. • ' J . 

Record Book Report. 

All fines for bad work/ etdV,‘ were abolished'dn the - 1 supplanted this, and the following year’s reoord,mpt 
autumn of 1898, and a record bo'ok in 'which offenceb W6re ' number of offences, but the whole reoord of individuals, 
entered was started instead. In 1901, a card system The following table shows total for each year:— 



Year. 


Late Time. 


Bad Work. 


' Bad Conduct. ■ 


.Total Offerees. ' ' . 


Total Offender 1 ?:'- : 


1899 


45 


161 


700 


906 


229 ' 


1900 


115 


129 


.< 532 


776 


328 


1901 


■’ 208 ; 


51 


• 127 


j: ’!'V '386, 


... 376 


1902 


54 


11 


209 


1 • 274 


274 


1903 


72 


14 


123; 


209 


209 


1904 


39. 


13 


87 


139 ' 


...... 139 


1905 


1 33 


' 1 19 


93 


145 


145 




566 


398 


• 1,871 


2,835 


1,700 



The number of punishments recorded is divided into three classes, as given in the annexed table : — 



Year. 


Cautioned. 


Suspended. 


1 Discharged. 


i. i'Total. ■ ■’ • 


1899 


190 


26 


13 


: 229 


1900' 


• ' ' 254 ■ • 


i. : 53 


21 


328 


1901 


281 . 


54 


41 


376 


1902 


210 


28 


36 


" 274 


1903 


167 


31 


11 


209 


1904 


’ ; 93 


28 


18 


. 139 


1905 


104 


' 28 


13 


145 




1,299 


' 248 


; 1 153 


i -V, 1,700 ' »•»**' 
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The percentage of employes who have been in therecord book for each year is given here : — 



Year. 


Number of Employees. 


. Number in record book. 


Per cent. 


1899 - 


2,013 


229 


11-37 


1900 - 


2,177 


328 


15-C6 


1901 - 


2,292 


376 


16- 4 


1902 - 


2,396 


274 


11-43 


1903 - 


2,430 


209 


8 6 


1904 - 


2,468 


139 


5-63 


1905 - 


2,472 


145 


5-86 



Conditions re Recording Late Time, Bad Work, Specimen Cards. 

and Bad Conduct. „ w 



Late Time— Not recorded until four times late in one 
month. 



Born. Came. Left. 

Jan. 18th. 1889. Oct. 7th, 1902. Dec. 7th, 1906. 



Exceptions : 

(1) Employes who habitually travel by train have 
special checks which entitled holder to enter late if 
detained by unpunctuality of train. 

(2) Allowance is made on foggy or exceptionally 
bad weather. 



November 28th, 1904. — Shouting in workroom. 
October 3rd, 1905. — Shouting in workroom. 

May 2nd, 1906. — Carelesmess with work card. 
May 19th, 1906. — Noise in work room. 

August 24th, 1906. — Noise in workroom. 
December 4th, 1906. — Disobedience. 



• (3) Illness of employ^, or exceptional circumstances 
if recorded to works’ forewoman, 

Bad Work. — Record after second offence, unless first 
is very flagrant. 



Cautioned. — November 2nd, 1905. 

Suspended.— One week, February 30th, 1906. 
Discharged. — For general bad conduct. 

A. L. 



Exceptions : 

(1) Hot weather in making rooms. 

(2) Allowance made for new worker, or new work. 
Bad Conduct. — Entries re conduct, untidiness, are made 

by any person in authority, and upon two such entries 
being recorded, this employ^ is required to attend with her 
forewoman at the monthly sitting before a director and 
head forewoman. The employd is at liberty to state 
her own case. Specimen cards herewith : — 

(a) Four or more, discharged with report. 

(b) Two offences, cautioned. 

(r) Discharged upon one record only. 



Born. Came. Left. 

Sept. 13th, 1883. Sept. 21st, 1896. 

September 16th, 1903. — Bad work. j' 

May 10th, 1905. — Cooling choc, on tins. 

Cautioned. — September 5th, 1905. 

L. M. 

Born. Came. Left. 

July 24th, 1888. June 3rd, 1902. Nov. 25th, 1905. 

Discharged. — For dishonesty. 



2. 4ND Boys’ . Departments. 

Record Book Report. 

Fines have been aboHsned’fbr more than seven years. - satisfactory .results; as will be seen from the figures 
Instead of these; a system of recording infringement . shown:— ; ’ 

of works’ rules was established, and has given much more 



Year. 


Late Time. 


Bad Work. 


Bad Conduct. 


Total Offences. 


1899 


49 


12 


44 


105 


. . : 1900 


: 45 


,i 12 


73 


130 


1901' 


'em 


■' - • 11 


55 


126, 


1902 


. .83 


.. 6 • 


33 


122 


1903 • 


78 


23 , 


. 42 


143 


1904 


66 


— ' 


75 


141 


: ' 1905 


35 


7 '• 


37 


79 




416 


71 


359 


846 


The number of punishments 


recorded is divided into three classes as given in the annexed table 


Year. 


' Cautioned. 


Suspended 


Discharged. 1 


Total. 


1899 


91 


- 


10 


801 


1900 


90 


- 


10 


100 


1901 


97 


3 


26 


126 


1902 


107 


3 


12 


122 


1903 


106 


3 


! 34 


143 


1904 


116 


4 


21 


141 


1905 


65 


2 


12 


79 





672 


15 


125 


812 
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APPENDIX IX— cont 
Exhibit No. 2.— coni. 

“TEe percentage of employes who have been in the record book for each year ia here given 



Year. 


Number of Employes. ; 


Number of Punishments. 


Percentage. 


1899 


634 


101 


15-93 


1900 


846 


100 


11-82 


1901 


1,045 


126 


12-05 


1902 


1,023 


122 


11-92 


1903 


1,079 


143 


1325 


1904 


1,126 


141 


12-52 


1905 


1,074 


79 


7-35 



Conditions re Recording Lost Time, Bad Work 
and Bad Conduct. 

Lost Time . — Standard hours of work (except for trades) 
are from. 7.45 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with one hour for dinner ; 
on Saturdays, 7.45 a.m. to 12 noon. If late more than 
twice in a month, notice is sent drawing attention ; if 
still again no improvement, a final notice is sent, and a 
member of the firm deals ' specially with the offender. 
When work hours are of necessity earlier, more latitude 
is allowed. 

Bad Work . — If warning by foreman is insufficient, an 



entry is made in the record book and dealt with periodically 
by one of the directors. Our system of paying, partly 
by piece-rates (-with few exceptions on good work only) 
is, on the whole, a reliable way of dealing with this, and 
we have very few records of this kind. 

Disorderly Conduct . — Principally owing to great care 
in appointing heads of departments order is well-main- 
tained, but in so largo a factory oases sometimes happen 
which have to be recorded, and are dealt with promptly 
in proportion to the offence, usually a warning, occasionally 
a suspension, and very rarely discharged. 



Exhibit Nc. 3. 



Cadbury Bros.’ Pension Fund. 



Extract from “ Progress,” July, 1906. 



In connection with the Boumville works Messrs 
Cadbury Bros, have now established a pension func 
for the benefit of their male employes. The employ^ 
contribute sums varying from 2\ to 6 per cent, of the! 
wages, and the Company pay an equal amount. Pension: 
are to become payable at the age of sixty, except ir 
cases where arrangements are made for an employs 
to remain in the service of the Company after pension age 
The amount of the annual pension will be 1 per cent, of th< 
total amount of the employe’s wages in respect of which he 
has made contributions, and will, therefore, depend oi 
length of service. Thus, an employe who has been s 
member of the pension fund for thirty years will, oi 
attorning sixty, be entitled to a pension equal t( 
WO for every £100 of his average annual wages. Ai 
employe who is a subscriber for forty years will have £ 
pension of £40 for every £100 of his wages, and will, if ht 
survives pension age for only two and a half years, ge 
back in pension the whole of his contributions, the firm’; 
contributions and interest will provide the full pensioi 
for the rest of his days. The fullest details of the pensioi 
scheme have been placed before an eminent aotuary, wh< 
states in Ins report that future quinquennial valuation 



should show a substantial surplus available as a fund for 
increased pensions, or the reduction of future contributions. 

The Company have undertaken to pay over to the fund 
the sum of £60,000. It is believed that this capital sum 
will be sufficient to entitle all the existing male employes 
to pension benefits in respect of half of their period of 
service with the Company up to the present time, without 
any payment from employes for such period of service. 

If an employ^ leaves the Company’s service before 
attaining pension age he will have returned to him a 
his own contributions with compound interest at per 
cent. Similarly, if a pensioner dies before receiving m 
pensions an amount equal to his own contributions wi 
per cent, compound interest, the balance will be pai 
to his representatives. The contributions of the employe 
will thus, in any event, be a good savings fund. ® 
contributions made by the Company may not bereturne 
to them under any circumstances, but remain in the fun 
The fund will be managed by trustees who have been 
appointed in part by the directors of the Company 
and in part by the employes. By the trust deed no fun 
may be invested in the business of the Company. 
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DOCUMENTS HANDED IN BY MR. T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS. 

Exhibit A. 

Form of Contract of Hiring in Collieries. 



Condition t of Employment for all Persons employed at the above Collieries and Works directly or indirectly. 



The Owners of the said Colliery and Works are hereinafter called the “ Employer.” 

The said Colliery or Collieries and Works are hereinafter called “ The Collieries.” Unless the context otherwise 
requires invading this contract, the singular number includes the plural, and the male gender the female. 

1 . The persons directly employed at the Colliery are engaged for an indefinite period, determinable upon 
fourteen days notice. 



2. This contract shall remain in force, and operate as a contract between the workman and the owner for the 
time being of the Colliery, so long as the workman continues to be employed at the Colliery, notwithstanding any 
change m the members for the time being constituting the Employer’s firm. 

3. Allother usual and customary terms and regulations which obtain or exist with respect to the employment 
of workmen, and all other persons employed at the Colliery, whether expressed in writing or not, shall be and remain 
m full force and effect as part of the contract between the employer and the workman or other person employed. 



For Miners and Contractors only. 

, em P ]o / ed at 9 olliery sha11 - u P° n engaging any drawer, workman, or other 

aad before employing such drawer, workman, or other person, require such drawer, work- 
man, or other peison to obtain a copy of these conditions from the officer whose duty it is to provide such copies, 
w ? rkman > or other person that they are the conditions under which persons are employed 
at the Colliery, and such miner, drawer, workman and other person respectively shall be bound by such conditions. 



For Drawee's and Persons working under Contractors only. 

5. Every drawer employed by any miner, and every workman or other person employed by a contractor at the 
tovi7is S ftmridp e B ^Xfor, ? f such , min f ° r contractor, obtain a copy of these conditions from the officer whose 
nCiftv P ! de ,1“ copies, and such drawer, workman or other person shall, in consideration of being em- 
olner by £ “ d tLe and C0ntract0r ’ and between himself and the 



Date of 
First 
Employ- 
ment. 



Name of Person 
Employed, directly 
or indirectly, under 
the hereinbefore 
written Conditions. 



Capacity in which 
Employed. 



Each of us, the under- 
signed, hereby acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a 
copy of the above Con- 
ditions of Employment, 
and agree to conform to 
and abide by the same. 



Signature of person 
duly authorised to make 
proner entries in this 
book, and to deliver a 
copy of the hereinbefore 
written Conditions to 
the person employed. 



Remarks. 




Z 
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Exhibit B. 

jroitM op Contract for Deductions from Waqes in Collieries. 
The Truck Acts, 1831 to 18C0. 



The following are the terms of Contract between the Employers and the Workmen with regard to the 
deductions that maybe made from the sum contracted to be paid by the Employers to the Workmen, or the 
payment to be made to the Employers by the Workmen, for, or in respect of, the use or supply of the under- 
mentioned materials, tools, and machines, and any other thing to be done, or provided by the Employers in relation 
to the work or labour of the Workmen under Section 3, of the Truck Act, 1896, namely 

That the sum to be paid or deducted, shall in the case of materials, or tools, supplied to the Workmen, be 
the actual or estimated cost thereof to the Employer^ and in the case of the use of machinery, or any other 
thing mentioned in the said Section 3 a fair and reasonable rent or charge, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case. 



The following are the heads of deductions : — 
Explosives. 

Lamps, oil, and trimming. 

House Coal. 

Materials, tools, or machines (to be used 
in mining). 



House Rent. 

Lamp cleaning, sharpening or repairing tools, or 
anything to be done or provided by the 
Employers, in relation to the work, or 
labour of the Workmen. 



We, the undersigned, Agent or Manager and Workmen respectively, accept and agree to the above 
conditions. 



And we, the undersigned Workmen, being persons employed at the above Collieries, hereby authorise and 
request the Employers to make the following payments on our behalf respectively, out of the sums due to us 
for wages, namely : — 



Weekly or 

Otherwise.) ,, , , _ 

Nature of Payment. 


*When to be Paid. 


Amount. 

£ s. d. 


Subscription to the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Permanent Relief 

Society 

„ to the Sick Club - 

„ to the Cottage Hospital 

„ to Recreation Ground 

„ to Checkweigh Fund 


• 















For and on behalf of the Employers 



DATED this day of 


18 


{Agent or Manager). 


Date. | 


Signature of Person Employed. 


Occupation. 


Witness. 











Exhibit C. 

Form of Agreement to Pay Fine in Collieries. 

Truck Act, 1896. 

To 

I agree to pay a fine of ,/or the undermentioned act or omission 



and I hereby authorise you to deduct the same from my wages. 

Date- 

nT’<me*s__ 
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Exhibit D. 



(Insert Name 
of Colliery.) 



Form of Pay Ticket in Collieries. 



The Truck Acts, 1831 to 1896. 



Gross Wages - - - - 

Deductions, viz. : — 

House Rent - 

Explosives - 

Fuel 

Lamps, Oil, Trimming ..... 
Sharpening and Repairing Tool's - 
Fines or Deductions (for particulars see back) 
Sundries - -- -- -- - 

Total (less above deductions) 

Payments made by request of Workman, as below : — 
Subscription to Permanent Relief Society 
„ to Colliery Sick Club - 

Cottage Hospital - - 

Recreation Ground 

Checkweigh Fund - 



(Insert par- 
ticulars of 
Work and 

Pay.) 



(Note.— I t 

might.be con- 
venient to 
have a 
Counterfoil 
to this Pay 
Tiolcet.) 



Particulars of Fines under s. 1 



Acts or Omissions. 



Particulars of Deductions under s. 2. 



Amount of Fines o 
Deductions. 



should be 
printed the 
various acts, 
or omissions, 
in respect of 
which Fines 
may be 
imposed.) 



(■"Here 
should be 
printed the 
various acts, 
or omissions, 
in respect of 
which deduc- 
tions may 
be made. ) 
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DOCUMENTS PUT IN BY MISS MARGARET G. BONDFIELD. 
Rules and Regulations of Certain Shops. 



RULES. 

1. An y assistant standing near a customer who is 
not being served and not serving her at once, or allowing 
her to go out without being spoken to — first offence, 
2s. Gd. fine. Or if engaged and not calling shopwalker’s 
attention — fine, Is. 

2. Customers once seated are not to be passed on 
excepting to “U.C.” “Millinery” or “Art” Depart- 
ments, and not then if they object. 

3. Any assistant allowing a customer to go out and 
not calling “ Sign.” Pine, 3d. 

4. Measuring ribbons and neglecting to unroll the piece 
quite a yard beyond the quantity desired before cutting 
off length. Fine, 6d. 

5. Any assistant leaving boxes or goods on the counter 
er not putting same away before “ Sign.” Fine, 6d. 

6. Leaving books on counter. Fine, Id. 

7. Addressing parcels wrongly. Fine, Is. (This can 
easily be avoided by reading over the address to customer 
when taking same.) 

8. Check books to be given in to counting house with 
premium sheet before leaving each night. Omission — 
fine, 3d. 

9. All check books are checked by cashier before 
being given out, but should be again examined by assistant 
before beginning the books, as when once used if any 
duplicate is missing the assistant will be fined 2s, 6d. for 
first loss, 5s. for second ditto. 

10. Every duplicate passed into desk should bear 
shopwalker's signature and amount of cash tendered in 
left hand corner of bill. Omission — fine, 2d. 

11. For every duplicate passed into the desk as “ Ready 
money ” when unpaid instead of making X cheque and 
writing the words “ To pay ” at bottom of check. Fine, 
2s. 6d. 



12. If paid and taken, the word “ Taken ” should 
be written in address space at head of bill. Omission — 
fine, 6d. 

13. Indistinct duplicates or badly made bills. Fine, 6d. 

14. Write plain whether “ To pay,” “ Paid,” or “ To 
be called for.” Must be plainly written and agree with 
duplicate. Addressed labels must have correct date 
and number of assistant. Fine, 6d. 

15. Omitting to call attention to parcels “ To be called 
for ” when handing same into dock, or failing to obtain 
signature for same when called for by customer. Fine, 6d 

16. 'When a customer requests that her goods shall be" 
sent specially, inquiry should be made at dock as to the 
possibility of sending at time required, and the docket 
then marked Urgent,” and signed by the firm or shop- 



17. For goods Awartmg remittance ” obtain invoi< 
from counting house, which rnift goods should be hande 
to oountry order clerk. Omission— fine, Is. 

18. Ladies' own goods brought in as patterns, or f( 
repairs, must be entered in the book provided, and signs 
for when returned to customer by shopwalker. Fin? 1 

forLStU aiStot i S allo "' e4 *° la 7 e>°>ls aside eitb 
tor herself or any other person. Fine, Is. 

dunKc5°? l5, i m0my “ ohan 8“ s ma T to credited c 
duplicates when customers are purchasing other goo, 
by first obtaining signature of shopwalker. * 6 

21 . Assistants should enter all orders in the denar 

5 customs' b ™ k " pkin'y '™«ing the name and addre 

of customer, „ d stating if goods are “Paid" or “7 
pay- A Contract ordBr form ” should also be mad 
naming price and time promised. This i, to be hand, 
Kne”. aTd.™ 4 d " pll “ l9 P“ 6 t0 P as sed into dea 



All orders must bo promptly and carefully exerted 
and if goods arc not in stock or cannot be procured, a 
memorandum with full particulars is to be giveu’to 
correspondence clerk. Any omission of the above rule- 
fine, 2s. 6d. 

22. Assistants absenting themselves from business 
must forward doctor's certificate on the same day. 

23. Loss of stamped “ Paid ” write plain a duplicate 
must be obtained from counting house and duly signed. 
Fine, Gd. 

24. Assistants answering shopwalker impolitely. Pine, 

Is. 

25. Cutting goods on X wrongly. Fine, 6d. 

26. Minor irregularities not mentioned. Fine, 3d. 

27. Signature of the firm must be obtained before an 
assistant can “ Sleep out.” Omission — fine, 2s. 6d. 

28. Assistants allowed one large box, and one bonnet 
box only. 

29. Goods sold after four o’clock delivery, must be 
packed and handed into the dock by nine o’olook tie 
following morning. Omission — fine, Is. 

30. All halfpennies and farthings to be made thus ). 
i, f, every other way employed, each duplicate. Fines, Id, 

31. When a parcel is handed into the dock to await 
being called for, the name must be shown and “ To call" 
written plainly on the docket and special notification given 
to the clerk. Omission— fine, Is. 

32. Entering amounts incorrectly in index or omitting 
same. Fine, 2d. 

33. Any assistant promising to leave goods with 
customers, taking orders to make and omitting to consult 
counting house prior to commencing such work, or allowing 
goods to be taken by customers without permission. 
Fine, 2s. Gd. 

34. Any assistant signing a P. M. sheet for another, 
or taking a P. M. which is not marked on the article 
sold will be liable to dismissal. Signatures of buyers, 
shopwalkers, or those appointed will only be accepted. 

35. For showing fans or other light goods without 
putting a cover underneath to prevent same being 
soiled. Fine, 6d. 

36. Travelling expenses will not be allowed unless the 
firm’s sanction is obtained. 

37. All goods returned by customers must be taken to 
the dock and there credited, stating when purchased, 
by whom served, and for what reason returned. Fine, Is. 

38. Assistants taking gold coins must press same 
upon their billheads before removing blue leaf, in order 
that the impression may be made, and thereby prevent 
disputes. Fine, 6d. 

39. All alterations on duplicates must have an extra 
signature of the shopwalker underneath the alteration. 
Fine, 2s. 6d. 

40. Goods can he entered to assistants after five o olock 
each day at the piece counter. Any assistant taking 
goods from one department to another to be entere 
to themselves will be liable to dismissal. 

40. For every five minutes late in coming in to business, 
or exceeding time allowed for washing purposes, er., 
a fine of 3d. will be enforced. 

n. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

In adopting these rules and regulations we do so » 
order to offer a guide to a uniform and persevering 
of business, and a correct diligent employment of 1 ' 

We wish to impress upon assistants the g re ® ^ 
portonce of giving all customers (however small ^ 
requirements) the most careful and polite attenticn, 
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request that, in the absence, or occupation, of the shop- 
walker, each one •will feel it a duty to see that customers 
on entering the shop be at once spoken to, and served as 
promptly as possible. 

We also wish to impress our great desire that business 
be conducted in a straightforward manner, that goods be 
not misrepresented, so that the confidence and recommen- 
dation of customers shall be secured and maintained. We 
trust assistants will take every opportunity of pushing 
the interest of the firm both in and out of business, and of 
introducing customers to other departments than those 
in which they have been served, and suggest (new 
customers especially) be invited to walk through the 
various showrooms and furnishing departments. 

As it is our desire to curtail the hours of business as much 
as possible, we appeal to assistants to show by diligence 
and attention their desire to co-operate with us in this 
endeavour. 



Dress — General Rules. 



1. Young ladies are requested to wear plain black 
dresses, no oolours or fancy lace allowed. 

2. Young men to wear black coats and vests, and 
to dress as respectably as when engaged. They may wear 
black dusting coats up to 11 a.m., and one hour before 
closing time, all the year round, but must not speak 
to customers or stand behind the counter during business 
hours with their coats off. 

3. Assistants must come into business with good 
black boots, collars and cuffs, and in every way clean, 
tidy and business-like ; also with a pencil and a good 
pair of scissors. 

4. Assistants are not allowed to pay cash for any 
goods, but must have them entered before 10.30 a.m. 
(salaries are paid on the 20th of each month, and assistants 
are expected to settle their accounts immediately after- 
wards), and must state whether the goods are for their 
own use, or for their friends. If for the latter, the bill 
must be marked nett, as no discount can be allowed 
off goods bought for friends. All bills must be signed by 
the buyer or shopwalker, and parcel taken to packing 
room. 



5. No assistant is allowed, on any condition whatever, 
to select goods and put them aside during the day. 

6. Assistants are not allowed to take from the shop 
their own or any parcel, box, etc., but everything must 
pass through the packing room signed by a buyer or shop- 
walker. If all consider the importance to themselves 
of this suggestion they would never adopt any other 
course. 



7. Newspapers, books, or any private articles must not 
be brought into the shop, or private letters written during 
business hours. All correspondence must pass unsealed 
through the counting-house. 

8. Gossiping, standing in groups, lounging about in an 
unbusiness-like manner, or addressing each other by other 
than surname, is expressly forbidden. 

9. Assistants leaving counter at any time, if only for 
a ew minutes, must leave word with partner where they 
may be found. 

10. No incivility can be permitted to a customer, or 
iP P 0rS011 whatever, especially in the presence of a 



^mtants are expected to take all suitable c 
es to introduce goods to the notice of custome 



J* TOniinr dros ™8 to t» commenced eerly, end 
completed „ near 11.30 a.m. as possible. 

toaSne^iidf 1116111 a ^° ve Sides will be subjeot 



Business and Meal Hours. 

oi 3 cW™« n l men S( l uadders to be in business from f 
business at 9 3Q™'‘ ^ 1>reakfast and return tc 

rings anclfhp^D , t0 * eave *k° B h°P before the bel 
8 s nd the assistants are down to take their places. 



15. Breakfast time, for first party - 8.15 to 8.45 

» „ second party - 8.45 „ 9.15 

Dinner, first party - - - 1.0 „ 1.30 

„ second party - - 1.30 „ 2.10 

Tea, first party - - - - 5.0 „ 5.30 

„ seoond party - - - 5.30 „ 6.0 

Supper on table forty-five minutes after closing 
time. Sundays and Thursdays, 8 to 9 p.m. 

16. Assistants are requested to leave the dining-room 
sharp, that the servants may have time to prepare for 
the next party. Reading and loud conversations at 
dinner are not allowed. 

17. Assistants must not on any account leave their 
departments without the proportionate number at the 
counter. 

18. Windows, shops, counters, show-rooms, etc., must 
not be undressed before thirty minutes to closing time. 

19. No one is allowed to leave the shop until their 
respective departments are straight, and, if necessary, 
must assist other departments, at the discretion of super- 
intendent. 

20. No assistant is allowed to leave the establishment 
during business hours without first obtaining the per- 
mission of the shopwalker or firm. Assistants must be 
in their places at proper time, dressed and ready for 
business. 

For infringement of the above Rules, fine 3d. 

Stock. 

21. Departments must be thoroughly dusted every 
morning, and kept free from rubbish and everything not 
connected with business. 

22. To ensure every stock being thoroughly assorted, 
goods sold out and every article asked for by a customer 
not in stock must be mentioned to buyer. 

23. No article must be put into stock without being 
plainly and correctly marked. 

24. Any assistant soiling or damaging goods through 
carelessness will be held responsible for the loss. 

25. Eaoh to serve first in their own particular stock, 
unless it is the wish of a customer to the oontrary, and 
always subject to the discretion of buyer or shopwalker. 

26. Everything required for making up departments 
must be entered in the transfer book kept for the purpose, 
and the assistant procuring the goods served as an ordinary 
customer. All goods, however little, to bo called back 
and initialled by buyer or shopwalker. As much as 
possible to be dono before 11 a.m. and between 2 and 
3 p.m. 

27. Steps and ladders are provided for each department. 
Standing on chairs, counters, or fixtures is prohibited. 

Any infringement of the above Rules will be subject, 
to a fine of 2d. 

Serving. I 

28. Juniors or apprentices must not serve whensenior 
assistants are disengaged. 

29. Customers who prefer to be served through must 
not be transferred to other assistants. When taking 
customers into exclusive departments it is most important 
to see that an assistant is at hand to servo. 

30. Ladies should never be addressed as “Mis3,”' 
always “Madam.” 

31. Never allow customers to feel that others are- 
receiving more or better attention than themselves. 

32. Assistants when disengaged, must not allow 
customers to wait. 

33. Assistants are requested, when commencing to 
serve a customer, not to ask too many questions, but use 
their judgment and show one or two articles most likely 
to suit. Then be careful to ascertain the length, etc., 
the lady requires iu order to avoid showing short lengths 
when a long one is wanted. It is generally advisable 
on commencing to serve to show a medium price articb 
until you find out the nature of your customer’s require- 
ments, and, at all time, when possible recommend tho 
best goods of their class. 
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34. Avoid ringing money before a customers face, 
especially the coin you receive from her, for if the com 
be good you insult her by intruding your suspicion ; 
if it be bad, the detection is sufficiently easy without 
recourse to this ordeal. 

35. On receiving money from customers always tell 
them the amount before removing from counter, and 
write the same in figures at bottom left-hand corner of 
Bill. Examine change before leaving the desk, and in 
every case count out carefully to customer. Any de- 
ficiency in change after leaving the desk will be charged 
to the assistant. 

36. No misrepresentation whatever must be made in 
the sale of goods. 

37. Never conceal a defect or damage in any piece of 
goods or article, but always show it to the customer. 

38. Assistants selling goods to customers that are 
damaged in any way, without pointing out the defect, 
will have to pay the loss incurred by any allowance 
made to the customer on account of the damage, and will 
also be fined. There is no excuse whatever for selling 
goods without pointing out all defects. 

39. Avoid using the word “ warranted ” in the sale of 
any goods. 

40. Serve well and quickly, but do not hurry customers. 

41. Great care should be taken in measuring, so as to 
give neither more or less than correct measure. Each 
article more than 2 inches wide should be taken up in 
yard fold, as an easy means of checking. 

42. Never havo much stock before a customer. When 
practicable, put away one article before bringing another 

43. Great care must be exercised in serving gloves, 
hosiery, ribbons, haberdashery, etc. ; carelessness in this 
respect has often resulted in great loss. Assistants must 
remember that they are responsible for the goods they are 
showing. ' 

44. In order to avoid unsaleable lengths, ribbons must 
be pulled out 1 yard before cutting, and other goods 
as necessary. 

45. When a customer requires a short length of any 
material, cut remnants in preference to pieces, and use 
your own judgment so as not to cause unnecessary loss 
by leaving too short a length. When uncertain on this 
point consult buyer or shopwalker. 

46. Assistants must be careful to cut the ticket after 
cutting a measured up length ; also to re- ticket goods 
measured up for stock-taking, and not omit to replace 
tickets after measuring. 

47. When serving, never call a length of goods less than 
it measures, but charge the piece as a remnant. No 
length, however short, is to be given in to a customer. 

48. Folded goods must be measured right side up, and 
out from the outside fold in every practicable Case. 

49. Each article must be marked the length and price 
when out off. 

50. When unable to suit customers with what they 
require, be careful to consult assistant who has charge of 
that stock before it is too late to effect a sale ; if still 
unable to please the customer, then speak to the buyer, or 
in his absence, the shopwalker. Buyers and shopwalkers 
are expected to help assistants effect sales when necessary. 

51. Customers must not be allowed to leave the shop 
unservod before the buyer or shopwalker has been spoken 



52. Assistants are requested never to call “Sign 

except when a bill requires signature. When a buyer c 
shopwalker is wanted for any other purpose go and' spea 
to him and explain the case. * 

53. Avoid any conversation with another asuistM 
vhlle serving, unless absolutely necessaiy to business. 

54. Assistants not serving aro requested to assi 
those engaged by cutting off goods sold, clearing counter 
and finding goods required. 

-55. All goods must be put back in their proDer clan, 
immediately after being shown. P P Pl 

4 taken 1™“ fcho window must be replace 
as soon as the customer has left, F 



XI. — coni, 

57. When assistants are called by namo to nerve 
customers they must do so at once, whether their own • 
department or not. 

58. Bills must bo mndo out of check book for all small 
purchases, exactly the same as larger amounts. 

59. Any article left out of parcel is the cause of peat 
neglect, and much annoyance to the customer. 

60. Cases of inattention or discourtesy to customers to 
be immediately reported to the firm. 

Any infringement of the above Rules will bo subject 
to a fine of 6d. 



Bills, Duplicates and Dockets. 

61. A bill to be made of all goods sold. Money must 
not be left about. 

62. Before commencing a new book, see that the number 
of duplicates from ono to fifty are complete. Assistants 
are held responsible for every missing cheek. Wben 
making out a check, see that the bill and duplicate agree 
in number. 

63. Dockets for goods not paid for at the time o! 
purchase to be taken to consenting clerk and signed. 

64. Pay on delivery and goods on approbation must be 
passed by the consenting clerk before they are sent. 

65. If goods are sent to pay, the name of customer 
to be entered in index. 



66. Index must bo added and books passed into the 
dosk at time of changing. 

67. In making out bills, all are requested to write 
very plainly, and to arrange the goods of each department 
together, in order to facilitate the work of the counting- 
house, where each article is dissected to its department. 
By adopting a neat and uniform habit of folding up 
goods at the time of sale, much time in arranging will be 
saved when the bill has to be made out. 

68. Each bill must bear date in full and assistant’s 
number, and extension figures placed in the proper 
columns. Bill to be called back and initialled by ex- 
aminer. 

69. Duplicates of goods entered on credit must bo taken 
to cash desk immediately. 

The firm wish assistants to understand their business 
is conducted on strictly nett cash terms. Entries are 
made for a short time to approved customers only. 
Assistants should never ask a customer : “ Shall I enter 
these goods ? ” but : “ Do you wish to pay for these 
goods now, Madam ? ” 



70. It is of the greatest importance that assistants 

should make themselves well acquainted with the arrange- 
ments of departments ; through carelessness, large 
amounts may, in dissecting, be placed to the credi or 
a wrong department, while the right one loses principe 
and profit. The risk to be noted is when an artic , 
bearing the Bame name, is unavoidably found in two or 
three different departments. For example : velvet, 
S., M. and 0. departments. _ , 

71. All cash must be taken to the desk with bill an 
duplicate, to' be stamped before the customer leaves 
counter, and the bill must be enclosed in parcel. 

72. No assistant is allowed to make inquiries of the 

cashier respecting duplicates without permission 
the counting-house, or remove from the desk m 3 ’ 

pen, or anything belonging thereto. Buyers an V 
walkor may examine a duplicate, if they think neces. y 
after being passed into tho desk. 

73. Assistants must not allow a customer to take a'' 
goods unpaid or put “ Entered ” on a parcel label wi ^ 
first making inquiries in counting-house. In every ' 
where unpaid goods are taken by a customer, tne 

of person taking the same must be written on dupbo® 



itted 



74. No addition or alteration whatever is.pe 

to be made to a bill or duplicate without the sign 
buyer or shopwalker. , 

75. No assistant is allowed to use another ® . r 

Having done so the Bill must stand good, witn 

of assistant the book belongs to. ^ 

76. The amount of each duplicate must be •• 
the index, opposite the correct number, except 

bills or entries, when the customer’s name must be 
in tho proper place. 
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77 Assistants leaving business before the usual closing 
time must take their check books to the counting house. 

78 Bankers’ cheques, bank notes, etc., must be signed 
on the back, with customers’ name and address, and 
presented and initialled in the counting-house before 
being taken to the desk. 

79. For list of office fines, see daily check sheet. 

80. For being unable to account for a missing check. Is. 

81. All premiums must be signed by head of department 
or shopwalker only before duplicate is sent to the desk, 
otherwise they will be void. Heads of departments who 
take premiums must have them signed by shopwalker, 
or one of firm. All tickets bearing premiums to be 
removed from the goods. 

yjj, An assistant who signs his or her own check, 

or forges that of another assistant is liable to instant 
dismissal. 

Any infringement of the above Rules will be subject 
to a fine of 3d. 

Special Orders. 

82. All orders to be opened by the firm, shopwalker 
or head of office. 

83. If unable to supply customers with what they 
require from stock, offer to procure the same. This is 
very important. 

84. Assistants taking a special order must enter the 
name and address, with full particulars in the book 
provided for that purpose. If the article cannot be 
procured, or in time promised, a letter must be written to 
customer to that effect. Assistants taking the order is 
held responsible for its proper execution. 

85. Endeavour to obtain from customer as much time 
as possible for the execution of a special order. 

86 . Any assistant having to communicate with a 
customer must write the substance of the letter required 
on a letter form to be passed by the buyer, and, if to be 
posted, taken to the counting-house unsealed. 

87. Prompt and careful attention must be given to all 
orders and instructions received from customers. 

88 . Orders which have been executed must be filed 
with assistant’s number and the date. 

89. When it is necessary to refuse the entry of goods, 
the customer must always be spoken to by head clerk, 
shopwalker, or one of the firm. 

90. In cases where goods to be entered are taken, the 
word “ taken ” must be written on the bill, and where 
Goods are taken by a messenger the signature of the 
messenger must be obtained. If the messenger is un- 
known, a written order from the customer must be pro- 
duced ; failing this, the goods must be sent through the 
parcel room. 

Any infringement of the above Rules will be subject 
to a fine of 6 d. 



Approbation. 

The firm wish the greatest care to be exercised to 
prevent mistakes occurring with goods sent on approba- 



91. No goods are to be promised to be sent on approba- 
tion without first obtaining consent of buyer, shopwalker, 
or consenting clerk, unless customer is well known. 

92. Goods sent on approbation must have price marked 
m plain figures, and are to be entered in the appro, book. 

93. Calls for goods on approbation to be sent from 
epartment the following morning. Goods returned 
torn appro, must be credited at once. Should nothing 

i^ 6 ^ rm ex P ect the assistant (with the help of 
can i U ^ er ', to ^°]d°w the order up, and see if anything more 



-.Sji jk® assistant taking goods on approbation 
entitled to the check. 

» ^ ss ‘ st,anta taking goods to customers’ resident 
\I 1 J- P rova l or ^h'-rwise, must in all cases refer to buy 
mone y received to be paid to counting-house. 

ants n^^ trieS are C 0 P* e< * U P from appqo. book. Assi 
goods kept ” 1 6Very C “ e tave tu y er ’ s signature for 

fineofsd ™^ 6men * 1 °* a b° VP rules will be subject tt 



Exchange, Transfers and Entries. 

97. Customers wishing to return goods must be referred 
to the buyer or shopwalker. 

98. The firm wish it to be understood that in all prac- 
ticable cases of exchange, customers are free to take 
whatever goods they may choose, irrespective of any 
department in which the original goods may have been 
selected. 

99. In every case of exchange a fresh bill or entry 
must be made of the goods sold, and credit given thereon 
for those returned (if paid), and be called back and signed, 
whether differing in price or not. 

100. When an article not brought back is allowed 
for, the same must be entered on approbation to be 
returned. 

101. All goods returned to stock must be re-ticketed 
immediately, and placed before the buyer to be re- 
marked. 

102. Inquiry must be made of the consenting clerk 
before goods are taken to parcel room ; or on making -up 
departments, to workrooms. 

103. Assistants are particularly requested to give all 
the information possible to counting-house respecting 
new customers, to whom unpaid parcels are to be for- 
warded. Where possible the firm like the names of 
new R. M. customers taken to the counting house, that 
circulars, etc., may be forwarded. 

104. All goods for workrooms must be cut off and 
entered in transfer book by assistant in department. 
Goods wanted for workrooms on memo. mu 3 t be measured,, 
entered, and checked back on return ; quantity kept 
entered by assistant only. Goods had on memo, in work- 
rooms must be returned immediately. 

105. Workroom assistants will be served downstairs. 
All goods they take upstairs must be entered in transfer 
book, or on memo. 

106. Cheques : assistants receiving cheques in payment- 
for goods, or to change, must ascertain from buyer or 
shopwalker if the customer is well known in shop, and get 
cheques signed in counting house, giving all information 
they possibly can to clerk who signs. 

107. For entering goods twice, or goods already paid 
for, or for omitting to give credit for goods returned. Is. 

Any infringement of the above Rules will be subject, 
to a fine of 3d. 

Parcds, Packing and Carriage. 

108. The ordinary deliveries of parcels are : First- 
delivery, 10.30 a.m. ; second delivery, 5.30 p.m. 

109. All assistants are requested to adopt a neat and 
uniform habit of folding goods at the time of sale, that- 
customers may receive them in as good condition as 
when purchased. 

110. Parcels must be carefully packed and addressed 
to avoid damage to contents. All small articles, such as 
haberdashery, etc., should be carefully put up in paper 
before enclosure with larger goods ; flowers, and other 
light goods, when practicable, should be put in boxes. 
They must be sent out by first delivery after sale, unless 
there is special cause for their detention, also procured 
goods on the day they come in. 

111. Always ask to be allowed to send a parcel but do. 
not press, especially when light and srqall. 

112. In taking down an ad Ires 3 , the assistant must 
ascertain the name of the house or number, in what 
street or road situated, and what district. 

113. All parcels left behind by customers, or goods 
supposed to have been charged for and omitted from 
parcels, or money, or any other articles found in shop 
must be placed in charge of counting-house. 

114. Parcels to be delivered by our own porters must 
be packed and addressed by the server. Special parcels 
to be delivered by any particular time, permission must 
be obtained from shopwalker or firm. 

115. Assistants cannot be too particular when packing 
parcels not to omit any goods ; should it occur, they will 
be held responsible. 
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116. As 3 istant 3 are requested not to leave parcels 
packed for delivery in the shop after closing, but to place 
them in the parcel office. 

117. Assistants must enclose in parcels all notices of 
sales and special lines kept in boxes in departments. 

118. All golds purchased by assistants must be sent 
home through the parcel room. 

119. Call parcels must not be left in the departments, 
even if customers arrange to return in a few minutes, 
but be taken to the parcel office. 

120. Assistants and workpeople must not take from 
the shop parcels or packages of any kind, bub must have 
the same sent through the parcel office in the usual way. 

Any infringement of the above Rules will be subject 
to a fine of 6d. 



House Rules. 

121. The doors are closed at 11 p.m. in the summer, 
and 10.30 p.m. in the winter ; Thursday, 11 ; Sundays, 
10.30 p.m. Gas turned off when the doors are locked. 
All lights in bedrooms must be out twenty minutes after- 
wards. Fine, Is. Assistants must leave sitting-rooms 
for their bedrooms at closing time. 

122. No one is allowed to sleep out without obtaining 
permission. Anyone locked out, fined 2s. 6d. 

123. Sitting-rooms are provided for the separate 
use of. the young men and young ladies, they are not 
allowed in each other’s sitting-rooms on any pretext, 
or in the kitchen. Fine, Is. 

124. On Sundays all are expected to attend a place of 
worship once in the day. 

125. Unnecessary speaking to the servants is not 
allowed, and orders are never to be given to them. 

126. Assistants will have to make good any damage 
they may do to fittings or furniture. 

127. Standing on steps, gossiping in the doorways, - 
making unnecessary noise, or banging doors is strictly 
forbidden. 

128. The last person leaving each bedroom after 
dark must turn down the gas ; in the morning open the 
windows at the top that the room may be well aired. 

129. Clothing, soiled linen, books, pipes, etc., be not 
left about. Each assistant is responsible for doing his 
part towards keeping things in their proper places. 

130. No one is permitted to smoke in a bed-room, or 
even to take therein a lighted pipe or cigar. Anyone 
violating either of the two preceding rules will be liable 
to instant dismissal. 



131. The use of spirit and oil lamps and candles in the 
bedrooms is strictly forbidden. Gas is sufficient. Fine 
2s. 6d. 



132. That no flowers be taken to lavatories, and that 
rubbish (orange-peel, waste paper, etc.), be placed in the 
boxes provided for that purpose. 

133. Noise — whether talking, laughing, singing, 
whistling, etc— whereby the sleep and rest of the other 
inmates of the house are disturbed, is expressly forbidden. 

134. It is strictly forbidden to take food or utensils of 
any description from tne dining-room to bedrooms or 
sitting-rooms without special permission. 

135. Waste of food is strictly forbidden ; if there is 
anything to complain of, tell the principal. 

Any infringement .of the above rules will be subject 
to a fine of 6d. 

Since these Rules comprise to a very great extent the 
duty of an assistant, they will help in cultivating diligent 
and persevering habits, whereby the interests of the firm 
mil be promoted, and the foundations of future suocess 
in life be laid. 



It should be the shopwalker’s or buyer’s chief care 
to see these Rules strictly enforced ; carelessly failing 
m this they are of no value. Fines are entered by the 
head of the counting-house. 

Ono week's notice given to, and also required from, 
assistants, unless otherwise arranged. 

Tile firm beg to remind all in tbeir employ that to be 
affable mid obhgmg to ever, customer is me of the most 



important features in business, and if any case should 
occur in which this principle has not been carried out 
dismissal must be the consequence. 

III. 

PREFACE. 

These Rules are framed for the successful conduct of the 
business, and although we do not wish to burden our 
assistants with severe fines it is necessary that some 
slight penalty be imposed, in order that the Rules and 
Regulations of the establishment may receive proper 
attention. 

The fines are made as light as possible, and will be 
devoted to the assistants’ reading room, library, etc. 

We trust that all who enter our employ will do their 
very be3t to serve us faithfully and well and further 
the interests of the business, and we can assure assistants 
that efforts made by them in this direction ave appreciated 
and noted by the management. An unwilling or uncivil 
assistant is not only doing harm to his or her employers, 
but is seriously impeding the way to a successful career, 
which we hope is the ambition of all our employees. 

Assistants will receive a copy of these Rules on entering 
the employ of the company, which must be carefully 
preserved and dolivered up on leaving, otherwise a charge 
of 6d. will be made. 

Assistants are engaged subject to one week’s notice 
on either side. 

Shopwalkers and buyors must see that, these Rules are 
str iotly enforced. All fines must be signed by the manager 
or a direotor. 



Rules and Fines. 

1. Assistants should introduce to each customer served, 
by thorn two separate articles in addition to those required 
unless an objection is raised by the customer ; and before 
allowing a customer to leave the shop or pass to another 
department the assistant should be satisfied that the 
customer has purchased all he or she may desire which 
is kept in their department, but undue pressure of this 
must not be brought to bear to the annoyance of the 
customer. 

2. Premiumed goods should not be unduly pushed, hut 
every effort made to suit the customer regardless of any 
gain to the assistant. 

3. Any defect or damage in goods must not be hidden 
from the customer, and the practice of “Paymonton 
delivery ” should not be encouraged, as our business is 
a ready-monsy one. 

4. A lady customer must be addressed as “ Madam 
and not “ Miss,” and all customers, instead of being asked 
as to price of articles wanted, should have medium- 
priced goods placed before them. Fine, 3d. 

5. No particular style of dress is enforced, but all must 
wear clothes of dark colour. Young ladies may wear 
blouses during the months of June, July and Augus . 
Young men may wear alpacca ooats during the above- 
mentioned months. Assistants must not have their 
coats off while serving customers. Flowers must not e 
worn during business hours. Fine, 2d. 

6. Assistants must be present at the hour appointed 
for commencing business. Fine for being late, 3d. 

7. Assistants must attend meals at the times appointed 
but if engaged when the hell rings the shopwalker m 
request the assistant on the right or left of them to go y 
in their place. Members of second party must not ea • 
for meals until return of first party. The time allow 
for meals must not bo exceeded. Fine, 3d. 

8. Private writing and reading, talking to each other 
while serving, or talking to another customer, 
strictly business, incivility, gossiping, standing m g Pj 
or lounging about in an unbusinesslike manner, x m , 

9. Assistants must not leave the premises dining 
business hours without permission of the manager. 

6d. 

10. Assistants must not visit their bedroom 
business hours except at meal times without permi 

of the manager. Fine, 3d. , 

11. Counters, chairs and fixtures must not be use 
for standing upon. Fine, 2d. 
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12. Check books are given out each morning and must 
be made up and handed in at the desk before leaving 
at night. If an assistant has permission to leave business 
before the hour of closing, the check book must be made 
up and handed in at the desk before going. Assistants 
must only use their own check books. Pine, 2d. 

13. Check books must be carefully examined when 
received, as assistants will be held responsible for any 
missing checks. The fine for such missing checks is Gd. 
each. For losing check book or cover, 3d. 

14. A distinct duplicate must be issued with all goods 
sold, and handed in at the desk together with the bill 
and the amount of the purchase entered on the index. 
For any error as to date, extension, addition or depart- 
mental number, fine, Id. each. Half the amount of any 
loss caused by a wrong extension or addition must be 
paid by the assistant. 

15. Alterations in bills must be initialled by the ex- 
aminer, and care must be exercised that all alterations are 
made so as to show them on the duplicate. 

16. Cashiers must not, under any pretence, part with 
duplicates when once passed in at the desk unless to shop- 
walkers or other responsible person, nor must they give 
change or have transactions with any outside persons. 

17. Cashiers must not give out a new check book to any 
assistant until the last check of the book in use has been 
received. 

18. The amount tendered by customers in payment 
must be entered at the foot of each bill and the change 
examined by the assistant when received from the cashier 
and counted out to the customer. Fine, 3d. 



19. All cheques and bank notes tendered by customers 
must bear their name and address on the back, and per- 
mission must be obtained from the manager before the 
same are paid into the desk. Fine, 6d. 

20. Assistants must exercise great care in receiving 
money, as they wall be heldresponsibleforanyloss incurred 
by the taking of counterfeit or foreign coins. 



21. All goods to be sent out by delivery must be labelled, 
and taken to the forwarding department. Any expense 
incurred by being incorrectly or illegibly addressed must 
be paid by the assistant. Fine, 3d. For omitting any 
article from a purchase a fine of 3d. will be imposed in 
addition to the cost of subsequently forwarding to the 
customer. A label must in every case be used, and the 
number of the assistant and date must be written on the 
label, and also whether the goods are on “ Appro,” 
" or “ To pay ” ; if the latter, the amount must 
be distinctly stated. Fine, Id. for each omission. The 
bill, enclosed in an envelope, must accompany the goods. 

22. Goods sold to be paid for on delivery must be 
marked P.O.D. on the duplicate, which must also bear the 
customer’s full name and address, and such goods must 
not be left without the money, unless with the manager’s 
permission. Fine, 3d. 



23. Permission of the shopwalker or manager must be 
obtained before sending goods on “ appro.” All goods 
thus sent out must be marked in plain figures, entered 
ana called back and where practicable sent by an assistant, 
n the case of “ appro.” goods being sent by ordinary 
e very a call ” must be entered the following day by 
u 6 P ers ° n 111 charge of the “ appro.” book, and when 
„ appm.^ goods are returned he must cross same off 

appro, book, and have a bill sent for goods kept. 

24. Assistants requiring an article from the window 
m inform the window dresser, who must at once procure 

imediatel ^ Cn * rom window must be replaced 

ar? K l r as ® s where orders are not completed or goods 
,1 ”8 over, a notification must be written across 
hpld “ Order not completed ” or “ Goods 

over, as the case may be. Fine, 3d. 

vHcii G u, 0dS must ^ k e aold at a different price to that 
article ™ ey *. at ® ail <l any remnant or damaged 

Berson ; DOt k® re duced except by the buyer or other 
Person m charge. Fine, 3d. 



27. When cutting piece goods the assistant must mark 
the length and price on a slip of paper to be placed in the 
fold in order that the various lengths may be correctly' 
charged. Fine, Id. for each length. 

28. For incorrect quantities or measurements, or 
measuring by the fold, fine, 3d. 

29. Assistants must have all goods and bills called back,, 
checked and initialled by a shopwalker or buyer, who 
must also examine the extensions and additions. Fine, 3d. 

30. Assistants must enter special orders in the special 
order book, giving full particulars of the order, when 
wanted, the name and address of the customer, and' 
assistant’s number. The assistant taking the order must 
see that it is executed, and in the event of inability to' 
obtain the goods required a notification must be handed, 
to the counting-house, so that the customer may be- 
written to. Fine, 3d. 

31. Unsold goods must not be left on the counter after- 
being shown to a customer, but must be replaced in fixture. 
Goods sold out must be at once entered in the departmental 
order book. Fine, 2d. 

32. Every endeavour must be made to suit a customer,, 
and the attention of the shopwalker or buyer must be 
called should the assistant be unable to do so. Fine, 2d. 

33. All assistants in the heavy and fancy drapery 
departments must serve through unless an objection is. 
raised by the customer, in which case they must call 
the attention of the shopwalker, who will conduct the- 
customer to the other departments. 

34. No assistant may refuse to send goods on “ appro.”’ 
cut patterns, exchange goods, or take goods back with- 
out permission of the shopwalker or buyer. In cases 
of exchange a fresh duplicate must be made out not- 
withstanding that the goods may not differ in value ; in. 
no case must the check be made out for “ Difference ” 
or “ Balance ” only. Fine, 3d. 

35. Assistants must avoid pressing customers to have- 
very small parcels sent home, and they must not promise 
the special delivery of parcels without consent of shop- 
walker. 

36. All goods to be delivered at a future date must be- 
put up on the day of sale and taken to the forwarding 
department, and in the case of country furnishing orders 
the goods must be packed in van the day before they are- 
delivered. 

37. Parcels “To be called for” must be put in the- 
places appointed immediately after sale and distinctly- 
labelled with the name of the customer or person to call. 
The assistant’s number must also be put on the label 
and particulars as to “ Paid ” or “ To pay.” In the latter- 
case the bill must be attached. Fine, 2d. 

38. Premiums must be signed by the shopwalker or 
buyer at the time of sale, and entered on the bill. Pre- 
miums must be given up on returned goods. Fine, Gd. 

39. Assistants must not begin to place wrappers- 
over goods or fixtures until the shop door is closed. Fine,. 
3d. 

40. Shopwalkers must see that all counters and stands 
are clear and tidy before assistants leave the shop. 

41. Assistants are allowed to purchase goods for their 
own personal use only, on Monday, Wednesday and. 
Friday mornings until 9.30 a.m., at a reduction of 10 per- 
cent. off full retail price. Amounts remaining unpaid, 
for more than a fortnight will be deducted from salary. 
Parcels must not be taken out of shop without consent- 
of the manager. 

42. Paper, string, etc., must be used with the utmost 
economy and must not be left or thrown about the counter 
or floor. Fine, 3d. 

43. No correspondence must be done by assistants or 
cashiers. All matters requiring attention in this way- 
must be handed to a shopwalker, who must take the same 
to the counting-house to be dealt with. Fine, 2d. Buyers 
should get all correspondence done at the counting-house, 
with the exception of orders. 

44. AE letters and parcels addressed to the firm must, 
not be opened in the shop, but taken to the counting-house. 

2 A 



1 
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45 Permission of the manager must be obtained for 
■window tickets, window and shop fittings, repairs required 
and the like, and a written order procured from the 
•counting-house. 

46. Any article inadvertently left by a customer, or 
money found, must be taken to the drapery desk. Pine, 
3d. 

47. Tapers only must be used for lighting purposes. 
The use of paper, etc., for this purpose is strictly forbidden. 

48. Assistants too unwell to attend business must send 
immediate notice to the manager, and must not delay in 
having medical attendance. 

House Rules. 

1. Meals must be taken at the times appointed. Par- 
ticulars of hour 3 are posted up in the sitting-rooms. 

2. Smoking is only allowed in the sitting-room and 
must not be indulged in in any other part of the premises. 
Assistants must not smoke during shop hours. Fine, 3d. 



3. Loitering about upon stairs or in passages is strictlv 
prohibited. line, 3d. 

4. Assistants must be in at the hour of closing the house 
door, otherwise a fine of 6d. will be inflicted. 

5. Permission for sleeping out must be obtained from 
the manager, and in cases of apprentices a written request 
from the parent or guardian must be produced. Fine 2s 
Second offence, dismissal. 

6. All lights must be out twenty minutes after the hour 
of closing the house door. Any assistant found burning 
lights in bedroom or other part of the house beyond this 
time will be fined Is. Second offence, dismissal. 

7. Assistants must keep their bedrooms tidy, and 
should ventilate them before leaving in the morning. It 
is recommended that bedroom mndoios be kept open a few 
inches all night during suitable weather. 

8. Any assistant found using spirit lamps in bedroom 
will be instantly dismissed. 



APPENDIX XII. 

DOCUMENTS PUT IN BY Mr. J. A. REES. 



Living - is System. 
Typical Cases. 



Private Firm. Thirty-six Branch Shops in London and Suburbs. Evidence from Branch Manage',. 



Hours. 

8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Thursday. 

1 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Friday. 

S a.m. to 12 p.m. Saturday (midnight). 

Meal-times. 

Breakfast — Before opening shop. 

Dinner. — No stated time. About thirty minutes. 

Tea. — Twenty minutes. 

Supper. — After closing shop, except on Saturdays, when 
■served at 8.30 p.m. 



Other Accommodation. 

No sitting-room. Assistants could use dining-room 
when necessary. 

House placed under charge of housekeeper who paid 
total disregard for the comfort of the assistants. Stated 
to be a dog fancier, and at time of interview had littler of 
dogs on premises to which she was stated to give more 
attention than to the young, men under her charge. 

Housekeeper went to church Sunday mornings, and 
consequently assistants were unable to obtain dinner untd 
late after her return. No servant kept. 

A framed set of rules was hung up in the house as 
follows : — 



Typical Menu. 

Breakfast. — Tea, slice of bacon, bread and butter, daily. 
Dinner : — 

Monday : Hot joint, vegetables. No sweets. 

Tuesday : Cold joint, vegetables, milk pudding. 

Wednesday : Stew, vegetables, pudding. 

Thursday : Boiled cod, potatoes, stewed currants. 

Friday : Hot joint, vegetables, no sweets. 

Saturday: Cold joint and sweets. 

Tea. — Bread and butter and jam, daily. 



Sundays. 

Assistants invariably go home for meals, their home 
being about six to eight miles distant. 

The housekeeper was allowed for above meals by th 
head of the firm 10s. 6d. per head, or a total for thre 
employes of 31s. 6d. 

It was estimated by jnanager that the food supplier 
■dicl not cost more than 16s. inclusive. 



Bedroom Accommodation. 

Assistants had single beds, but two beds in one room 
overlooking back yard. Assistants had to find own soap 



Manager bedroom to himself, 
married was sleeping-out. 



Latterly having got 



Rules. 

To be Strictly Observed in this Establishment. 

Young men to be called at 7.15 a.m., and to be down to 
breakfast at 7.40 a.m. Manager to open shop prompt 
at eight o’clock with staff. 

Boots to be left overnight for boy to clean. 

Dinner on table at 12.30 for first party. 

Tea at 4.30 Half-an-hour allowed for tea and brusli 
up. (Daily paper.) 

Manager to take first party alternate weeks. 

Fridays and Saturdays, young men allowed twenty 
minutes clean and brush up, and twenty minutes for tea. 

Saturdays, twenty minutes allowed for dinner, tea 
and supper. Supper to be on table at 8.30. 

All young men in by 11 p.m. Gas out 11.15 P- 
Saturdays, 12.15. 

Young men not allowed in bedroom after ,'j 

morning until tea-time. Smoking strictly prohibi 
in bedrooms. Pipes to be left in dining-room. 

All beers consumed by staff on premises to be orae 
and paid for by housekeeper and charged to staff, excep i % 
when ordered otherwise by piincipal. , 

Manager to lock up shop on closing, and on no acc 
to reopen until next business morning. 

Sunday, breakfast on table 9 to 9.30 a.m. Young m 
to be out by 10.30. 

Dinner at one o’clock ; tea, at five o’clock. 

By Order- 
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Limited Company. Thirty-four ^Branches in London and Suburbs. 
Hours. 



:g a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Thursday. 

8 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. Friday. 

8 a.m. to 12 p.m. Saturday. 

Meal Times. 

Breakfast .— Before opening shop. 

Dinner.— Three-quarters of an hour. 

Tea. — Three-quarters of an hour. 

Supper . — After closing. 

Thursdays, dinner after closing. 

Typical Menu. 

Breakfast.— Tea,, bread and butter, slice of bacon or 
•one egg, or fish. 

Dinner 

t Monday: Cold joint, vegetable andjpudding. 

Tuesday : Hash, vegetables, no sweets. 



Evidence from Branch Manager. 

Wednesday : Hot joint, vegetables, no sweets. 

Thursday : Cold joint, vegetables, sweets. 

Friday .- Hot fish or liver and bacon, sweets. 

Saturday: Hot joint, vegetables. 

Sunday : Cold joint, vegetables, sweets. 

T ea . — Bread and butter and jam, daily. 

Supper . — Bread and cheese, coffee or cold drink. 

Bedroom Accommodation. 

Single beds, two beds in room. Assistants’ bedroom 
lacking ordinary comforts. Carpetless save small portion 
Rudely furnished. 

Other Accommodation. 

No sitting-room. Kitchen under ground. Only room 
available for use of assistants after hours. 

Manager’s wife supervised domestic arrangements, 
being allowed 10s. per week per head for the assistants’ 
board. 



C. 

Private Firm. About forty Branches in London 
Hours. 

8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
•and Thursday. 

8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. Friday. 

8.30 a.m to 12 p.m. Saturday. 

Young men allowed one afternoon off each week from 
"2 p.m. in turns. 

Meal Times. 

Breakfast . — Before opening shop. 

Dinner. — Forty-five minutes. 

Tea .— Thirty minutes. 

■Supper.— After closing, except Saturdays. 



and Suburbs. Evidence from Head Assistant. 

>30 Typical Menu. 

Breakfast. —Coffee, bread and butter, slice of bacon daily. 

Dinner : — 

Four days cold joint, vegetables. 

One day hot joint, vegetables. 

One day steak and vegetables. 

Tea . — Bread and butter, and in case of pot of jam being 
broken in shop, jam. 

Supper . — Bread and cheese. No drinks, Saturdays, tin 
of salmon, bread. 

Bedroom Accommodation. 

Two assistants slept in one bed. Very ancient bed- 
stead; was tied up with rope to prevent it falling to 
pieces. No bath room. 

The domestic arrangements were under the supervision 
of housekeeper appointed by firm, who was allowed 10s. 
per head for the men’s board. 



D. 



Limited Company. Ovc, 100 Bunch Shops in London and Submta. Evidence from Branch Manager of 
Suburban Shop. 



Hours. 

7.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

7.30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Wednesday. 

7.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. Friday. 

7.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Saturday. 



Meal Times. 

thktymi^ S ^ After 0pening sllo P > 8.30 a.m. ! allowed 



inner.— One hour. Saturdays, forty-five minutes. 
Tea . — Thirty minutes. 

closing shop. On Saturdays ref res! 

« 9 M «“ **da : 



Sundays. 

andt(* t f aSt on . table , from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. Dinner 
mea | s if deshd Assistant3 § iven option to come in for 



Typical Menu. 

bacon, eggs or fish ; bread and butter 

^°‘ nfc3 two or three times a week. Cold 
hot ioint 0 r , r ays ' Vegetables and cheese served with 
joints Ve getables and pudding served with cold 



Tea . — Bread and butter. Jam or marmalade or water- 
cress daily. 

Domestic Arrangements. 

Manager’s wife, with aid of servant, supervises domestic 
arrangements. 

Manager charges up cost of food supplied to firm in bulk 

Estimated average cost, 12s. per head per week. 

Bedroom Accommodation. 

Assistants slept in single beds. In some instances 
two beds in room. 

Manager married ; living on premises. 

Other Accommodation. 

No sitting-room. Dining-room available for use of 
assistants when necessary. No pictures on dining-room 
walls. Furniture unattractive. Kitchen chairs and 
table only. Smoking allowed in this room after business 
hours. 

Certain daily papers taken in. “ a * 

Assistants were to be indoors by 11 p.m. each night 
except one night in each month, when they were allowed 
an extension to 12 p.m. 

One provision hand lived out. 

Firm engages a number of young men as juniors, 
seventeen to twenty years of age, who are trained in the 
business at the branch shops. 

Manager of opinion that living-in was desirable for 
these young people. 
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